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INTRODUCTION. 



DlTlSIOir or THE PHTSICAI. FORMS OF MATTXR. — THX ffOLID AUD 
LI^iTID STATES. — 0OHB8ION.— >RXPUL8I6n.— HEATaP-HIUBJaCT OF 
BTDR0STATIC8. 

(1.) To investiffate and explain the phenomena of nature, 
and to exhibit with clearness and perspicuity the laws which 
prevail among them, it is necessary to group the objects and 
appearances which are under consideration in classes distin- 
guished by definite lines of separation. This system ouffht, 
however, to be regarded as artificial, and adopted as an aid to 
the limited powers of the human mind, rather than as corre^ 
sponding to the actual state of the natural world. Material 
substances, and the various relations which are developed by 
their mutual agency, exist separately and individually ; science 
arranges them in classes, according to certain similitudes and 
analogies which are observed among them ; but this classifica- 
tion is often to a great extent arbitrary, and the individuals of 
one class are by imperceptible degrees shaded off into those 
of another, like the languages, manners, and habits of adjacent 
countries between which no natural boundary is placed. It 
must be admitted that, under such circumstances, classification 
does a violence to nature ; but yet the aids which it affords to 
the investigation of her laws, and the impulse which iit givesi 
to the general progress of discover3r, are advantages which 
outweigh the objections which lie against it 

The division of bodies, or rather of the physical states in 
which bodies are fbund, into solid and fluid, suggests thege 
reflections. Two opposite influences are observed to pervade 
1 
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the material world. The cohesive principle is one, in virtue 
of which the component particles of all bodies have a tendency 
to collect and consolidate themselves into hard and dense 
masses. This principle is opp6&ed by one of a contro^ nature, 
which generally seems to be connected, if not identical, with 
that of heat. By virtue of this latter, the elementary molecules 
of the body which it pervades have a disposition to separate, 
fly asunder, or repel each other. In different bodies these two 
opposing forces have different relations, upon which the physical 
state of the body depends. If the cohesive influence predom- 
inate over the repulsive in any considerable degree, the par- 
ticles of the body are held together in a solid concrete mass, 
not separable by any force less in amount than that by which 
the cohesive attraction which binds the particles together 
exceeds the repulsive force which tends to separate them. If, 
on the contrary, these two principles have an opposite relation, 
and the repulsive force which gives the particles a disposition 
to fly asunder prevail over the cohesive force, then the ele- 
mentary parts of the body will separate indefinitely, and dilate 
and spread themselves through any vacant space to which they 
have free access. Such is the case with atmospheric air, and 
all other bodies existing under the gaseous form. Between 
these two opposite states there are an infinite variety of others, 
corresponding to all the possible relations which can subsist 
between the cohesive and repulsive forces. Nevertheless there 
is but one intermediate state which is distinctly recognized in 
mechanical science, to explain which it will be necessary to 
take into consideration another force, viz. the gravity of the 
component particles. 4- hody is said to be solid when the 
cohesive force by which its particles are held together is not 
only sufficiently powerful to neutralize the repulsive force which 
may tend to separate them, but also to resist Uie tendency which 
they have to fall asunder, like the grains of a mass of sand, by 
their own weight. If this be the case, the body, placed upon a 
level plane, or enclosed in a vessel sufficiently large to contain 
it, will maintain its figure ; nor -»?iU its projecting corners or 
protuberant angles drop off in obedience to their gravity, but 
will be held firm in their relatid^e positions. If, however, the 
cohesive force, though sufficient to prevent the separation of 
the constituent particles of a body by reason of the repulsive 
force which depe^c|^ on the presence of heat or any other cause, 
yet be unable to prevent their falling asunder by their own 
weight, then the mass of the body, if it were placed upon a 
plane, would be scattered over the surface by the unresisted 
tendency which the particles have to fall asunder by their 
gravity ; and if the body were placed in a vessel which by its 
sides would restrain the particles, they would then fall into 
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every cavity of the vessel, and, all the lower parts being filled, 
the upper part of the mass would settle itself into a level sur- 
face. Such is the case of water, and all other bodies in the 
liquid form. There are, however, various states between this 
of decided liquidity, and that already described of decided 
solidity. The gradual transition of glue from the solid state to 
the soil and viscid, and finally to the perfect liquid, will eluci- 
date these observations. The division of mechanical science, 
on which we are now about to enter, is confined to the con- 
sideration of bodies in a perfectly liquid state ; and, as wat^r 
hafl been assumed as the type of all other liquids, this division 
of the science has been called hydrostatics.* 



CHAP. 11. 

PRESSURE OF LiaUIDS. 

PRESSURE TRANSMITTED E^OALLT IN ALL DIRECTIONS.— -EXPERI- 
MENTAL PROOF OF THIS. — ^A LIQUID IS A MACHINE. — HYDROSTATIC 
PARADOX. — BRAMAH^S HYDROSTATIC PRESS. — ^HYDROSTATIC BEL- 
LOWS. — VARIOUS USEFUL APPLICATIONS OF THIS PROPL^ITY.— • 
MEANS OF TRANSMITTING SIGNALS. — ^DR. ARNOTT'S SUGGESTION OF 
ITS APPLICATION IN SURGICAL CASE8.^-ILLUSTRATI0NS FROM THE 
ANIMAL ECONOMY.— CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

(2.) The most striking of those qualities of bodies which 
depend on the fluid state, and that, indeed, by which this state 
is mainly distinguished from the solid, is the power to transmit 
pressure equally in every direction. In mathematical treatises, 
this property is usually taken as the definition of fluidity, and 
ajs the basis of the reasoning by which tlie whole superstructure 
of the science is raiised. 

Fig. 1. 



r * 




• The terms k^edifnuKmiet and kf/i^rtiiaici are used to expteee eertain dWisioofl 
of the scioDce. It will be eonTeiuent, howeTer, in the preeent case) to embiaeo 
the whole under the title Hydrostatics. 
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To render this property intelligible, let us suppose a close 
vessel of any form, such as A B C D %^» I7 having an aper» 
ture at O in which a tube or cylinder, OT, is inserted. Let us 
conceive this vessel completely filled with liquid to the level of 
the mouth, O, of the aperture. Let us now suppose a solid pis- 
ton or plug, P, inserted in the tube and pressed downwards 
until it comes in contact with the liquid. If the piston thus 
circumstanced be urged upon the liquid with any given force, 
as that of one pound, an equal pressure will be transmitted to 
everf part of Uie surface of the vessel equal in magnitude to 
the base of the piston, P. Thus, if the base of the piston be 
equal to one square inch, then a pressure of one pound will be 
exerted on every square inch of Uie inner surface of the vessel^ 
and a force tending to burst the vessel will be produced, the 
total amount of which will be as many pounds as there are 
square inches in the inner surface of the vessel. If the whole 
inner surface of the vessel amounted to 10,000 square inches, 
then a pressure of one pound on the piston would produce a 
force tending to burst the vessel, the whole amount of which 
would be 9,^9 pounds. 

(3.) This property may be conceived to be experimentally 
established in the following manner : 

Fig, 2. 




Ijet A B C D be a close vessel (Jig, 2.), the top of which, A 
B, is horizontal. Let O, (V be two apertures of the magnitude 
of a square inch, and into these let two cylinders be screwed. 
Let water, or any other liquid, be now poured into the vessel, 
until its surface reach the apertures O, O', and every part of 
the vessel be filled. Let pistons be inserted in the cylinders, 
so as to move water tight in them, and let the piston P be load- 
ed so as to press upon the surface of the water with a force 
equal to one pound. If the piston P' press on tlie surface of the 
watei with a force less than one pound, it will be observed im- 
mediately to rise, while the piston P descends. Thus it appears 
that the pressure transmitted by means of the water from the 
base of the piston P to the base of the piston P' is not less than 
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a pound. Now suppose the piston P' to press upon the surface* 
of the water with a force greater than a pound, then the piston 
P' will descend in the cylinder, and the piston P will rise. 
Thus it appears that the force of one pound acting at P trans- 
mits to P' a pressure which is unable to resist a force greater 
than a pound. From these two experiments it appears that the 
pressure transmitted to P' is neither greater nor less than a 
pound, and is therefore equal to a pound. 

This may further be verified by loading the piston P' so as to 
exert upon the liquid a pressure amounting to one pound. It 
will then be observed that the pistons wul just balance one 
another. In general it will be observed, that jso long .as the 
two pistons are equally loaded, whatever be the amount of the 
force acting on them, they will balance each other, and neither 
will be displaced ; but at the moment when any force is given 
to one greater than that which acts upon the other, however in- 
considerable the excess may be, that which is urged by the 
greater force will descend, and will transmit a force to the other 
which will compel its ascent. 

It therefore appears that any force whatever, which acts 
upon a square inch of the surface of the water at P, pressing it 
inwards, will produce an equal fbrce upon the square inch of 
surface forming the base of the piston P', tending to force it 
outwards. It is evident that this would be equally true if the 
surface which forms the base of the piston P were a part of the 
inner surface of the vessel, and that no aperture or cylinder 
existed at C. It is also evident that the same results would 
be obtained, in whatever part of the vessel the aperture O miffj;it 
be placed ; and therefore we infer that every separate squire, 
inch of surface receives from the liquid in contact with ii 4 
pressure equal in amount to the pressure which is exerted on 
the water by the piston P. 

This important property may be further elucidated as fol- 
lows : — 

We have supposed that the two apertures and the pistona 
which fill them were equal in magnitude. Let us now suppose 
that the aperture C is ten times the magnitude of the aperture 
O (fig, 3.). It follows, from what has been already explained, 
that a pressure of one pound acting inwards at P will produce a 
pressure of one pound acting outwards on every square inch in 
the base of the piston P' ; and therefore the piston P' will be 
urged upwards by a force amounting to ten pounds. Accord- 
ingly, we shall find that if this piston be loaded with a weight 
of ten pounds, it will resist the pressure of the liquid, and will 
not suffer itself to be forced upwards in the cylinder ; but, on 
the other hand, this weight will not enable it to force the liquid 

inwards, and it will merely maintain its position. If it be load 

1* 



cd with a weight greftter than ten pounds, it ivill force the liciuid 
inwarda, and will raise the piston P ; and if it be loaded with a 
weight lesa than ton pounds, the piHton P will force it upwards. 
It appears, therefore, that the pressure exerted on the ten 
square inches of surface forming the base of the piston P' is ten 
pounds, and neither more nor less. In the same manner, what- 
ever be the proportion which the base of the greater piston P' 
beam to the base of the lesser piston P, in exactly the same 
degree will the force transmitted by the liquid tram P to P' he 
miutiplied. 

There are some circumstances which impair the accuracy 
with which the practical results of the experimental illustrations, 
conducted in the maimer just described, represent tie conclu- 
sions at which, by reasoning, we have arrived. That the pis- 
tons P, P' may inove in the cylinders so as not to allow the 
liquid to escape between them and the inner surface of the tube, 
it is necessary that they should press upon that surface with a 
certain force ; this pressure will unavoidably be accompanied 
by friction ; and, before the pressure excited on one piston can 

Produce a perceptible effect in moving the other, an excess of 
)rce must be produced sufficient to overcome the friction of 
Both pistons. Thus, in fig. 3., if the pistons be equally loaded, 
a small additional weight on either will not always cause the 
otlicr to ascend ; it wiu only do so when its force exceeds the 
amount of the resistance occasioned by the friction of tlie 
pistons. 

This inconvenience may be removed by applying the pressure 
on the surface of the liquid at O and & by some means which 
will not be attended with perceptible friction. Such means are 
easily found ; and although (hey may at the first view appear to 
confirm the tJieoiy by a more indirect process, yet, when duly 
considered, it will be perceived that the method is not only di- 
rect, but more satisfactory than the former. 

i4.) Let us suppose the pistons P, P' removed from the cyl- 
ers, and let circular plates, so formed that they shall exactly 
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Fig. 4, 





cover the apertures O, CK, turn upon rods which extend across 
the holes, so that, being turned upon these rods, they will in 
one position completely stop the apertures, their flat faces being 
presented to the liquid, as in Jig, 4. ; while in another position 
they will leave the apertures open^ having their edges turned 
towards the liquid, as in Jig. 5. Thus, in the position repre- 
sented in Jig. I., all communication between tlie liquid in the 
vessel and the external part of the cylinder is cut oflT, whUe in 
the position represented in Jig. 5. there is a free communica- 
ion. 

First, let the two valves V, V, be closed, as in^. 4., and let 
one pound of oil be poured into the cylinder C. It is evident 
that the valve V will now sustain a pressure of one pound ; and 
if that valve were removed, as the oil would not mix with the 
water, but rest upon it, the water would sustain the same pres- 
sure. Let the valve V be turned till it assumes the position 
represented in Jig. 5. : the weight of the oil w;ill now press upon 
the surface of the water ; and, as there will be no sensible fric- 
tion between the oil, and the surface of the cylinder, an undi- 
minished pressure of one pound will be transmitted to every 
square inch of the surface of the vessel, and, among others, to 
the surface of the valve V, which will be pressed upwards with 
a force of that amount That the valve V is j)ressed by such a 
force may be made manifest as follows : — Let. a pound of oil be 
poured into the tube C : this will press upon the valve V with 
a force of one pound ; and if the valve V' be turned into the 
position represented in Jig. 5., the same pressure will act upon 
the surface of the water below. It will then be observed that 
this surface will maintain its position, neither forcing the oil 
up, nor being forced down by it. If less than a pound of oil 
had been poured into the tube C, the pressure of the water be- 
low would prevail, and its surface would rise in the tube ; and 
it would only be restored to its former position by pouring in 
so much more oil as would make the weight of tlie whole one 
pound. If still more were poured in, the pressure of the oil 
would prevail, and the surface of the water would sink in tlie 
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tube. Thus it appears conclusively, that a pressure of one 
pound exerted at V is transmitted undiminished to V ; and in 
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Fig, 6. 
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tlie same way is transmitted to every square inch on the surface 
of the vessel. 

(5.) By the same- reasoning it may be shown, that if the cylinder 
C were greater than C,it would require a proportionally great- 
er weight of oil to resist the ascent of the water, and we should 
arrive at the same conclusions as we have obtained respecting 
the piston represented in^. 3. 

(6.) By this singular power of transmitting pressure, a fluid 
becomes, in the strictest sense of the term, a mackinej and one 
of unequalled simplicity and almost unlimited power: as such, 
it is amenable to all the laws, and fulfils all the conditions, to 
which ordinary machines are subject. The surprising effects 
which are consequent on the property of liquids which we have 
just explained, exhibited under various forms, which we shall 
presently have occasion to notice more particularly, have ac- 
quired for it the name of tlie "hydrostatic paradox." But, in 
truth, there is nothing in these effects more deserving the title 
of paradox than those which attend every machine. In various 
parts of our treatise on Mechanics, and more especially in the 
twelfth chapter of that volume, it has been proved that there is 
nothing paradoxical, or repugnant to the results of common ob- 
servation, in the effects produced by machinery. We shall now 
endeavor to show that the same principles are applicable, and 
the same explanations satisfactory, when a liquid is used as a 
machine ; that is, as a means of transmitting force from one 
point to another. 

A force of a pound acting on Hie piston P,^. 6., holds in 
equilibrium a force of ten pounds acting on the piston P'. In 
this case, however, it must not be supposed that the piston P 
supports the ten pounds which press down the piston P' : the 
bottom of the vessel sustains by its resistance nine of the ten 
pounds acting on the piston P', and the remaining pound alone 
AS resisted by the piston P. 

The circumstances attending the action of these forces differ 
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in nothioE ftom those of a. lever of die fint kind, Bupptnliii^ (t 
weigiit often pounds on tlie shorter ann, balanced by a weight 
of one pound on tbe longer arm. The liquid performs the office 
of the DOT, b; transmitting the effect of the lesser weight to the 
sreater ; and the surfaces of tlie vessel which contains the 
Dquid perform the office of the fulcrum, bj Buatainin^ both the 
power and weigiit." 

If the piston F be used to raise the piston P', instead of 
merely supporting it, what has been regarded aa paradoxical 
in the process mby likewise be explained almost in the same 
words which have been used in explaining several machinea in 
our treatise on Mechanics. If the piatonP be made to descend 
one inch, a quantity of water whicn occupies one inch of the 
cylinder C inll be expelled from it; and as the vessel A BCD 
is filled in every part, and its sides cannot yield, the piston P 
must be forced up until room be obUinod for the water which 
has been expelled from C. But as the cylinder C is ten times 
larger tiian Uie cylinder C, the height through which the piston 
P' must be moved to obtain this room will be ten times less 
thou that through which the piston P was caused to descend. 
Thus, while one pound on the piston P was moved through one 
inch, a weight of ten pounds on the pisUin P' has been moved 
through the tenth of an inch. By repeating this process ten 
times, we shall move ten pounds on the piston P' through a 
height of one inch, by ten distinct efforts, each of which moves 
one pound through one inch. The force expended, and the 
effect produced, is therefore the same as if the wei^t of ten 
pounds, with which the piston P' wss loaded, were divided into 
ten equal ports, and these parts severally raised by ten distinct 
efforts through the height of an inch. The force, therefore, 
expended to produce a given effect is the same aa if no mv 
cbme was nsed.f 

<7.) It is not the least surprising circumstance in the history 

• Hachudoi, (M.) 1 1*^- (91X0 
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of physical science, that this property of liquids, though long 
known, and, indeed, the subject of curious observation, should 
have continued, until a comparatively recent period, a barren 
fact. The engine known by the namp of the hydrostatic or 
HYDRAULIC PRESS, and Sometimes, from the name of the engi- 
neer who gave it its present form, and brought it into general 
use, brahah's press, is nothing more. than a simple and direct 
practical application of the property which we have just in- 
vestigated. 

A small cylinder, C,^. 7., is furnished with a piston or plug, 
A, which moves, water tig[ht, in it ; at the bottom of this cylin- 
der there is a valve, B, wmch opens upwards and communicates 
with a tube below, i<rhich descends into a vessel or reservoir of 
water. In the side of the cylinder C there is a narrow tube, 
D, inserted in the cylinder, and communicating at E with an- 
other cylinder, C, of much greater dimensions. In this cylin- 
der there is a large piston, A', the rod of which is directed 
against whatever object the machine is intended to sustain or 
move. We shall at present suppose it applied to an ordinary 
press : G H I K represents a strong iron frame, and F a square 
plate movable in it and resting on the piston rod. As the pis- 
ton rod is moved up, the plate F is forced up towards the top 
of the press H I, so that any substance placed between the 

?late F and the top H I is submitted to pressure. In the tube 
) E there is a valve, O, which opens towards the great cylinder 
C ; and in the same tube there is a stop-cock, P, by which a 
communication with the cistern below may be opened and 
closed at pleasure. 

The rod of the small piston A is connected at X with a lever, 
L M, which plays upon a fulcrum at M. The press is worked 
by raising and depressing alternately the lever at L, and tlie 
process is effected as we shall now describe. 

Suppose the water, if there be any in the cylinder C, is dis- 
charged into the reservoir by the cock P, which is then closed ; 
the piston A' will then fall to the bottom of the cylinder. Let 
us also suppose that the piston A is at the bottom of the cylin- 
der C. If the lever L be now raised, the piston A will be ele- 
vated, and the space below it in the cylinder, being free from 
air, the atmospheric pressure* will force the water in the reser- 
voir up through the valve B so as to fill the cylinder C : this 
water cannot return through the valve B, since tiiat valve opens 
upwards, and the weight of the water above it only keeps it 
more firmly closed. Let the lever L be now depressed : the 
water below the piston A will be forced through the .valve O, 
and through the tube D £, into the great cylinder C. Let this 

* Thii effect will be explained in Pneumatiei. 
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process be continued until the space in th 
the piston ie completely filled with waten 
plished, the pressure of the piston A will hi 
piston A', multiplied in the proportion of the 
piston A' to that of the piston A (3.). Thus, . 
of the piston A' be a thousand times that of i 
ten pounds on the piston A will produce a p. 
thousand pounds on the piston A'. During tae 
the machine, U the intemls of the ascent of the 




Fig. 7. 



action on piston A' is suspended; and if the tnbe of communi- 
cation D E were open, ths piston A' would press upon the valve 
B during every ascent of tho piston A, and would resist ^e 
entrance of water into the small cylinder, and thus the operation 
of the machine would be obstructed : but the valve O, opening 
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towards the great cylinder C, prevents this, and performs, in 
some degree, the office of a ratchet-wheel.* The water having 
once passed this valve cannot return ;' and while the piston A 
is being raised, this valve sustains the pressure transmitted by 
the great piston A'. Thus the great piston, being once raised 
through any space, cannot recoU. 

When it is required to release the substance which is sub- 
mitted to the action of the press, it is only necessary to open 
the screw valve-cock P. The water will be forced by the 
weight of the great piston A' through the tube E, and passing 
through the tube of communication to which it is admitted by 
the open stop-cock P, it will be discharged into the cistern from 
which it was originaUy raised by the pump A B. 

The mechanical efficacy of the lever LM adds to the power 
of ithis machine. We have seen that a force of ten pounds 
acting on the small piston will produce a force of 10,000 pounds 
on the great one ; but if the greater arm L M of the lever be 
ten times the length of the shorter arm M X, then a force of 
one pound a^ L will produce a pressure of ten pounds at X,f 
and therefore, also, at the base of the piston. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, it appears, that a moving power of one 
pound wiU produce at the working point an effect ecjual to 
10,000 pounds. With such a macUne the hand of a child, ap- 
plied at L, would break a bar capable of sustaining many tons. 

It is evident that the power of this machine depends partly 
on the proportion of the magnitudes of the two pistons, and 
partly on the leverage of the arm L M. By varying these pro- 
portions in the construction of the press, it may be adapted to 
any required purpose, and may receive any degree of power. 
The ajranffemeiit of the parts may also be varied, but the 
principle of action is always the same. 

The great advantage which this press possesses over those 
which are worked by a screw is obvious. Between solids and 
fluids there is little or no friction ; and, accordingly, in the 
hydrostatic press no force is lost by friction, except what is 
necessary to overcome the friction of the pistons in the cylin- 
ders. On the contrary, of all machines, the screw is that whose 
action is most impeded by friction, and in every screw-press 
the moving power is robbed of a large portion of its efficacy by 
this cause. 

(8.) The apparatus commonly called the hydrostaHc heUows is 
another form under which the hydrostatic paradox is filequently 
presented. Two flat boards, B C and D £, Jig. 7., are united 
b}r leather or flexible cloth, A. A short tube communicates 
with the interior of the bellows, and terminates in a stop-cock, 

* See Mechanics, (Q53.) f Ibid. («^.) 
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by which the liquid with which the bellows 1X6 OCCUionallv 
filled may be dischurged. Prom this short tube ft louKtube T 
risei perpendicular]; , and terminateB in a funnel F. The up- 
per board B C ia loaded with weights W, which press it agiimt 
the lower board D E; the cloth which unites them being col- 
lected in folds between them. If water be now poured into the 
funnel F, it will descend through the tube, and enter between 
the boards. By continuing to supplv water to the fuimel, ft 
column will be maintained in the tube, which by its weight 
will press upon the water contained between the boards, and 
will Uiereby sustain the weights W. As the supply is contin- 
ued, these weights will be gmdually nuaed as far as the magni- 
tude of the leather which unites the boards will permit. 

Fig. 7. 



In this case the weight of the column of water in the tube T 
performs the part of the smaller piston in the hydrostatic press, 
while the upper board, loaded with the weights, sustains the 
effect on the greater piston. If the section of the tube T have 
the magnitude of one square inch, and the upper board B G 
have a surface of lODO square inches, then a colunm of water 
in T weighing one pound will sustain a weight on the board 
amounting to 1000 pounds. This may be explained in the saina 
' manner, and nearly in the same words, aa were uaed respecting 
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the action of the hydrostatic press. If the funne] be Kmoved, 

and six men stand on the board B C, one of them, blowing 
into the tube T with his mouth, amy produce a sufficient pres- 
sure on the column of water, to raise tlic board and its load. 
F^.S. (9.) If a long narrow tube A,fg. 8., be inserted 
perpendicularly inU) a vessel B, filled with water, 
the weight of a few ounces of water may be so ap- 
plied as to burst the vessel, whatever be its strength, 
OTOvided the tube be sufficiently long and narrow. 
This will be easily understood upon the principles 
already explained. Let us suppose that the magni- 
tude of the bore of the tube is the hundredth part 
of a square inch, and that it ascends perpendicular- 
. ly, to such a. height above the vessel that it may 
I contain an ounce of water, that part of the water in 
' the vessel which is immediately under the mouth of 
■* the tube will receive a pressure of one ounce from 

the incumbent column. The magnitude of the mouth of the tube 
being the hundredth of a square inch, it follows, from what has 
been already proved, that eveiy hundredth part of a square inch 
in the surface of the vessel wiU sustain a pressure of one ounce, 
and therefore every square inch will sustain a pressure of lOO 
ounces. A square foot contains 144 square inches, and there- 
fore every square foot will sustain a pressu-e of 14,400 ouncei 
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or 900 pounds. Hence, if the base of the vessel measure nine 
square feet, and its sides thirty-six square feet, and its top nine 
square feet, we shall have a total surface of 54 square feet, each 
square foot bearing a pressure of 900 pounds, and the whole 
surface sustaining a pressure, tending to burst the vessel, 
amounting to more than twenlr-one tons, and this enormous 
force is produced by the mechanical modification which Ihe 
weight of one ounce of water undergoes. 

(10.) The property of liquids, which has been under consid- 
eration, points them out as an easy, simple, and effectual means 
of transmitting force to any distance, and under circumstances 
in which other mechanical contrivances would be totally inap- 
plicable. It is only necessary to carry a tube filled with a liquid 
from the point where the force originates, to the point to which 
it is to be transmitted ; and as the shape or position of the con- 
necting tube or pipe does not afiect tiie projperty of the fluid 
which it contains, there is scarcely any conceivable impediment 
wliich can prevent the transmission of the force firom the one 
point to the other. A pressure excited on the liquid at one end 
of the tube, will be communicated to any surface in contact 
with the liquid at the other end, whether me tube between the 
two extremities be straight, curved, or angular, or whether it 
pass upwards, downwards, or in an oblique or horizontal direc- 
tion. It may be carried through the walls of a building, through 
the course of a river, under, over, or around any obstruction or 
impediment, or, in fact, according to any course or direction 
whatsoever. If a tube filled with water extended firom London 
to York, a pressure excited on the liquid at the extremity in 
London, would be instantaneously transmitted to the extremity 
at York. It has been suggested, that such means might be 
used for telegraphic communications, in situations where the 
frequency or importance would justify the expense of laying 
down pipes or tubes. An ingenious person in this country has 
tried the experiment with this view, and has laid down several 
miles of pipe for the purpose. Such a method of communica- 
tion would have the advantage of being independent of those 
accidental interruptions to which lights, signals, and other simi- 
lar contrivances are exposed. 

(11.) The power of liquids to transniit pressure has been pro 
posed to be applied to surgical purposes by Dr. Amott. It 
would indeed seem to be peculiarly applicable in cases where 
it is necessary to produce a pressure on some internal part, 
which cannot be approached except by a tube or channel, 
through which an instrument cannot be safely or conveniently 
inserted. t)r, Arnott considers that a liquid might be conveyed 
through a flexible tube, so shaped, that when filled by the liquid, 
tiie proper degree of pressure will be excited on those parts 
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which require it. An account of these instruments may be seen 
in Dr. Arnott's work on Physics. 

(12.) The animal economy presents innumerable examples 
of the power of fluids in transmitting pressure. ' The bones and 
harder parts of the body furnish a beautiful example of a struc- 
ture, in which every leading principle of mechanics, commonly 
so called, is illustrated. The fluids, in like manner, exhibit 
equally apt illustrations of the principles of hydrostatics. The 
heart; the fountain from which the blood is supplied to all parts 
of the system, is an instrument possessing great power of ex- 
pansion and contraction : by exciting a pressure upon the blood, 
it impels that fluid into the arteries, pressing forward what has 
already filled them through proper channels of communication 
into the veins. These various pipes and conduits axe formed 
of an elastic material, capable of continuing the pressure com- 
menced at the heart, and thus urging forward the stream of li- 
quid, until its circulation is completed. 

As in the pipe D E,^. 6., of the hydrostatic press, valves are 
provided in proper places in the various tubes through which 
the circulation is carried on. These valves are so contrived, 
that the blood is admitted to pass freely in obedience to the 
impulse it receives from the muscular pressure ; but when that 
pressure is intermitted, the fluid cannot return, and the resist- 
ance of the closed valve supplies the place of the moving power 
whose action is suspended. 

The muscular power of the heart to excite a pressure on the 
blood is placed in a very striking point of view, by an experi- 
ment recorded in a work by Dr. Hales, called Statical Essays. 
A perpendicular tube is made to communicate with the blood 
of one of the arteries of an animal. The blood being no longer 
confined, rushes into the tube, and ascends to a height above 
the level of the heart, which is proportionate to the pressure 
which it receives. This height necessarily varies in difierent 
animals ; in the larger and more powerful species, it is much 
greater than in the smaller ones. In the case of a horse, the 
column will ascend to about ten feet above the heart The 
pressure to which it is subject in the veins is much less than in 
the arteries. Dr. Hales found that, in the human body, the 
pressure of the arterial blood was capable of sustaining a co- 
lumn ei^ht feet in height, and amounted to four pounds on the 
square mch ; while the pressure of the venous blood did not 
exceed a quarter of a pound on the inch, and only sustained m 
column six inches in height 
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CHAP. III. 
OF THE PRESSURE PRODUOED BY THE WEIGHT OF A LIQUID. 

PRESSURE PROPORTIONAL TQ THE DEPTH. — PRESSURE ON THE HORl 
ZONTAL BOTTOM AND PERPENDICULAR SIDES OF A TESSEL.-— EX 
PERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPERTY. — TOTAL PRESSURE ON 
THE PERPENDICULAR SIDE OF A VESSEL COMPUTED. — ^EMBANK- 
MENTS; DABTS; AND FLOODGATES. — METHOD OF COMPUTING THE 
TOTAL PRESSURE ON THE SURFACE OF A VESSEL OF ANT SHAPE. 
— EXAMPLES.— <3LOBE.^-<:;UBE.— VARIOUS EFFECTS PRODUCED BT 
THE PRESSURE OF LIQUIDS AT GREAT DEPTHS.— <;ORK FORCED 
INTO A BOTTLE. — WATER FORCED INTO THE PORES OF WOOD.— 
LIQUIDS NOT ABSOLUTELY INCOMPRESSIBLE.-^^EXPERIMENT TO 
PROVE THIS. 

(13.) In the investigation contained in the last chapter, the 
effects of the weight of the liquid itself were left out of con- 
sideration, and it was merely regarded as a machine by which 
other forces might be transmitted and modified. In the same 
maimer, however, and upon the same principles, as it transmits 
and modifies other forces, it conveys the effect of its own 
weight through the dimensions which it occupies in the vessel 
which contains it. This weight exerts a certain pressure on 
every part of the surface of tlie containing vessel with which it 
is in contact. The total amount of this pressure, as well as the 
portion of it which each part of the surface sustains, is to be 
inferred from a consideration of the weight of the liquid, ita 
power of transmitting pressure, and the peculiar figure or shape, 
of the vessel. It may, however, here be observed, generally, 
that the effect is totally different from that which would be 
jHToduced by a solid. 

(14.) There is one general principle by which the pressure 
of a liquid on the surface of the vessel which contains it may 
always be ascertained. Each part of the surface of the vessel, 
in contact with the liquid, sustains a pressure equal to ther 
weight of a column of the liquid, whose height is equivalent to 
the depth of the part of the surface of the vessel in question 
below the surface of the liquid contained in the vessel* The 
truth of this general principle will be apparent, by considering 
it, first, in the more simple and obvious cases, and tracing it 
thence to the more complex and difiicult ones. 

Let ABC, fig. 9., be a lon^ square pipe in a peipendiculax 
position, each of whose sides is an inch broad. The base B C, 
therefore, is a square, each of whose sides is an inch. Suppose 
this base to be closed by a flat bottom, and let water be poured 

2* 
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Fig. 9. into the pipe until it attain an elevation B'C one inch 
above the bottom of the pipe. The liquid will now 
I A be in contact with a square inch of surface on each 
of the four sides, besides the square inch of surface 
which fonns the bottom. Let a flat plate, cut into 
the shape of a square inch so as to fit the tube, be 
now conceived to be introduced into it, and placed 
immediately on the surface of the water, and in con- 
|g tact with it. If any weieht, as 10 pounds, be placed 
upon this plate, the liquid below will transmit a pres- 
» sure of ten pounds to ever^ square inch of the pipe 
|B with which the water is in contact, and therefore 
J the bottom, and each of the four sides, will several- 
-** ly sustain a pressure of ten pounds.* This is obvi- 
ous from what has been so fully explained in the 
last chapter. 

If the plate and the weight with which it is supposed to be 
pressed be removed, and ten pounds of water be poured into 
the pipe, the water below the level B'C will suffer exactly the 
same mechanical pressure as was before exerted by the plate 
loaded with the weight, and this pressure will be transmitted 
in the same way to 9ie surface of the tube, by the water below 
B'C. It thus appears that a perpendicular column of water, 
weighing ten pounds, standing above the level B'C, will press, 
not only on the bottom of the vessel, but on the sides immedi- 
ately below B'C, with a force amounting to ten pounds. 

What Jias been proved of the column of fluid, above the level 
B'C, will be equally true of any other part of the column of 
fluid contained in the tube. Thus the column of fluid above 
the level B"C", will communicate a pressure to every square 
inch of the surface of the vessel below that level, amounting 
to its own weight. 

To render the explanation more clear and simple, the section 
of the pipe has been here supposed to be square, and its magni- 
tude to be one inch; but a little attention and consideration 
will show, that the same reasoning, with slight changes, will 
be applicable, whatever be the magnitude of the vessel, and 
whatever be the shape of its base. If any part of tlie column 
is supposed to be removed, and a flat plate fitting the vessel, 
and loaded with a weight equal to that of the water removed, be 
introduced, the force of this weight will be transmitted by the 
water below, with undiminished energy, to every part of the 
surface of the vessel with which it is in contact Each portion 
of the surface of the vessel, which is equal in magnitude to the 
surface of the plate, will sustain a pressure equal to the force 

* They will Reverally sustain a pressure of ten pounds in addition to the prei- 
>ure reoulting from the weight of the fluid itself. — Am. Ed. 
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with which the plate presses on the water. When the plate is 
removed, and replaced hy an equivalent weight of water, the 
same effect will he continued. 

(15.) It therefore appears generally, that in every vessel 
whose sides are perpendicular, and whose hottom is horizontal, 
whatever he its shape in other respects, the pressure on the 
bottom will be equal to the whole weight of the fluid which it 
contains, while the pressure on each square inch of the perpen- 
dicular sides will be equal to the weight of a column of the 
liquid, whose base is a square inch, and whose height is equal 
to the depth of the part of the surface of the vessel in question 
below the upper surface of the liquid in the vessel. 

(16.) It appears from what has been started, that not only the 
surface of the vessel which contains a liquid, but like wise every 
part of the liquid itself, sustains a pressure from the weight of 
the liquid above it, and this pressure is regulated by the same 
law. If any portion of the liquid be selected at any given 
depth below the surface, that portion is pressed equally m every 
possible direction by the surrounding flmd, and the amount of 
tlio pressure which it thus sustains is the weight of the column 
of Jiuid perpendicularly above it This may be easily deduced 
from considering the property of liquids explained in the last 
chapter. It is evident that a part of the fluid, taken any where 
within its dimensions, sustains a downward pressure from the 
weiffht of the incumbent column ; but it transmits this pressure, 
by ue property just alluded to, in every direction around it ; 
downwards, laterally, obliquely, &c. Now it is clear that it 
must encounter an equal pressure in all these directions ; for 
if it did not, it would move away in that direction in which its 
force was unresisted ; but as no such motion takes place, and 
as the particles of the fluid remain at rest, it follows that they 
are maintained m these places, by forces pressing them equally 
Pig iQ, on every side and from every possible direction, each 
* of which is equal to the weight of the perpendicular 
column of fluid above the particle so pressed. 

(17.) This property may easily be reduced to experi- 
mental proof. Let A B,^. 10., be a strong metal cyl- 
inder, having a metal bottom at B, but open at A : in this 
let a spiral spiting be inserted, bearing a circular plate 
C, which mov6s waterrtight within the cylinder, so that 
a force applied to the plate C will overcome the elas- 
ticity of the spring, and cause the plate to move into the 
cylinder towards B. The farther the plate advances 
within the cylinder, the more powerful the elastic force 
of the spring will become, and the greater wdU be the 
force necessary to prevent its recoil. The amount of 
SJb force necessary to press the plate to any proposed depth 
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in the cjlinder, may be dctennjned by experiment ; and it is not 
diificalt to provide a means of registering the depth within the 
cylinder, to wliicli the plate may have been forced on any oc- 
caaion, when the presence of an observer is rendered impoesi- 
ble. If such an instrument be plunged in a liquid to any 
depth, tlic presBute exerted by tlie fluid will force in the 
movable plate ; and, upon observing the instrument when 
drawa out, the amount of the pressure will be known frMn 
tlie space through which tlie plate was forced into the cyl- 
inder. If tfic inatrument be successively immersed to depths 
of ], 3, and 3 yards, it will be found that the pressures 
which have acted on tlie spring, arc in the proportions of the 
numbers 1,2,3, and are equal to the weights of columns of tlie 
liquid whose heights are respectively equal to the depths of 
immersion, and whose bases are equal to the movable plate. 
The fact that the pressure is proportional to the depth, and 
equal to the weight of tlio incumbent ccJumn, is thus conclu- 
sively established. 

That this pressure is exerted cijually in every possible direc- 
tion, may be shown by giving the instrument, at Uie some depth 
successively, different positions. If it be first immersed with 
tlie end A presented upwards, and the distance observed through 
which the plate is forced In, and then successively immersed 
to the same depth witli the end A presented downwards, side- 
ways, and in any otlior direction, it will always be observed 
Uiat tlic distance tJirough which the plate is forced by the pres- 
sure of the liquid will bo the same ; indicating thereby, that the 
pressures in all those directions arc equal. 

(18.) This important law may be established experimenlally 
by a more easy and scarcely less direct method. Let four 
glass tubes, T,^, 1 1., be provided, open at both ends, and let 

Fie- 11. 



one end of the first be straight ; of the second, turned upwards; 

of the third, turned sideways ; and of the fourth, turned in an 
oblique direction. At these ends let stop-coclts be placed, 
which may be opened and- closed at pleasure. These rnrk' 
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being closed, let all the tubes be immersed to the some depth 
in a vessel of water. The water will then press against each 
of the cocks with a certain force, the amount of which it is re- 
quired to ascertain. We shall suppose the bores of the tubes 
to be equal, although that circumstance, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, cannot affect liio result of the experiment* Let us 
suppose the diameter of the bores of each of the tubes to be 
half an inch. 

The water, at the depth to which the tubes are immersed, is 
in this case acting against a circular surface, of the diameter 
of half an inch at each stop-cock. If the several stop-cocks be 
now opened, the pressure will cause the water to rush into the 
tubes, in the first upwards, in the second downwards, in the 
third sideways, and in the fourth obliquely. It will continue 
to flow into each until the weight of the column, which has 
risen in the tube, is sufficiently great to resist the pressure at 
its extremity. When that takes place, and not Until then, the 
water will cease to flow into the tube. It will be observed, 
that in each tube the water will lise until it hajs attained the 
level of the water in the vessel, and it will then cease to flow 
It follows, therefore, that the pressure of the fluid at the ex- 
tremity of the tubes is equal to the weight of a column of the 
fluid, which extends perpendicularly firom their extremities to 
the surface ; and since tiie water will always rise to the level 
of the fluid in the vessel, whatever direction may be given to 
the lower extremity by bending the tube near that point, it fol- 
lows, that at the same depth the pressure in every possible 
direction is the same. 

In this mode of illustration it will easily be perceived, that 
the Column of water which is sustained in the tube performs the 
port of the stop-cock, with respect to the water which presses 
in at the orifice below, and that the weight of this column ex- 
actiy balances this pressure. 

There will be no difficulty in seeing how this experiment 
may be gieneralized. The tubes may be of any magnitudes, 
whether equal or unequal, and still the water will rise in them 
to the level of the water in the vessel $ and the same will hap- 
pen whatever be the liquid used. The pressure exerted at any 
depth below the surfiLce is always equal to the weight of a 
column of the liquid whose height is equal to the depth, and 
whose base is equal to the surface, over which the pressure is 

* When the boxei of the tabes are unequal, and lome of them retj email, ea- 
ptUary. action will senBibly aftect the result, in a manner (Uj|>endang upon the na- 
ture of the fluid. The elevation or depression of the flnid in the smaller tube, 
depends upon the relation which subsists between the action of the tube on the 
fluid, and the mutual action of the particles of the fluid. By a complete analysis 
of all the forces concerned, it may be shown in what manner their opposite effects 
may be produced. — Am. Ed. 
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extended. The quantity of liquid whose weight expresses this 
pressure, may always he determined arithmetically, by mulu- 
plying the number of inches in depth below the surface of the 
liquid, by the number of square inches in the surface on which 
the pressure is exerted. The product of these numbers will 
be the number of solid inches of the liquid, whose weight is 
equal to the pressure. It must, however, be understood, that 
in this mode of calculation, the surface pressed is supposed to 
be horizontal, or if it be oblique, its dimensions must be very 
small, compared with the depth. 

The following experiment furnishes another illustration of 
the property by which the pressure of a liquid increases with 
the depth : — ^Let a bladder be attached to the extremity of a 
glass tube, and let it be filled with mercury to a small height 
above the point where it is attached. Let equal small divisions 
be marked upon the tube, beginning from the surface of the 
mercury. If the bladder thus fiUed be immersed in a vessel of 
water, the pressure of the surrounding liquid will cause the 
mercury to ascend in the tube. Let it be immersed to such a 
depth Uiat the mercury will rise through one division of the 
tube, and let the depth of immersion be observed ; let the tube 
be then inmiersed to twice that depth, and the mercury will be 
observed to rise through another division. Bein^ immersed to 
three times the depth, it will rise to a third division, and so on. 
It therefore appears that the pressure upon the bladder increases 
m proportion to the depth. 

(19.) Concluding, then, that every part of a liquid suffers and 
transmits a pressure, arising from the weight of the incumbent 
Jiquid ; that this pressure is always proportional to the depth, 
fho *^ ^^"*^y exerted in every direction ; we may easily obtain 
ineorems respecting the pressure sustained by the surface of 
vessels which contain liquids, of a much more general sature 

WK ®® ^*"^** ^*^® ^^ ^ ^® preceding investigation. 

v["®^^ver be the shape of the vessel which contains a liquid, 

wpi iff*^?^ inch of its surface suffers a pressure equal to the 

_ ®J^"J ^* a column of the liquid, whose base is a square inch, 

vpI 1 u^® ^®*Sht is the depth of that part of the surface of the 

atelv f ^ the surface of the. liquid. This follows immedi- 

liquid wV fc^ P^^^ciple which has just been established ; for the 

face of iS*^ ^ "^ immediate contact with any part of the sur- 

"lor to tih^*^^*!?^' sustains a pressure in a direction perpendic- 

evident tii«t f JJ™^®' ^ ^^ amount just mentioned ; and it is 

By thp ft-^ r ^"^*^e ro«st balance and resist that pressure. 

matical Lri^ ^^ "*® peculiar language and symbols of mathe- 
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practical facilitv, not only in calculation, but also in reasoning, 
may be derived from the use of such formulie, yet they must be 
understood to express nothing more than what has been already 
explained. The method by which they express it is, however, 
attended with great convenience, and affords considerable ad- 
vantages in the application of the general principle to particular 
cases. 

(20.) An obvious consequence of the property now explained 
iS) that the pressure produced upon the surfaces of the vessel 
containing a liquid, can nev^r in any case be less than the 
weight of the liquid, but will not unfrequently amount to many 
times that weighL Since the general methoids of determining 
the pressure on surfaces do not admit of familiar explanation* 
we shall endeavor to explain the principle by its application to 
such particular cases as can be rendered intelligible without 
mathematical symbols. 

(21.) If the surface which sustains the pressure be horizontal, 
every part of it, being at the same depth, will suffer the same 
pressure. In this case, therefore, it is evident that the total 
pressure which the surface sustains is the weight of all the 
liquid which is perpendicularly over it, or, what is the same, the 
weight of a column of the liquid, whose base is equal to the 
surface, and whose height is equal to the depth. 

(22.) If the surface which suffers the pressure be not hori- 
zontal, its several parts will be at different depths, and, there- 
fore, will suffer different pressures. If a point could be found 
whose depth is an average of all the different depths, then the 
total pressure would be the same as if the whole surface were 
uniformly subject to the pressure sustained by this point, and 
the total amount of the pressure would be equal to the weight 
of a column of the liquid, whose base is equal to the surface 
pressed, and whose height is equal to the depth of that point. 
This will, perhaps, be more clearly comprehended by particular 
examples. 

Fig. 12. 



Let A B C D, fig. 12., be a vessel with a flat square bottom 
and perpendicular sides ; and suppose it filled with water ; and 
let the side A B be supposed to be divided into ten equal parts, 
marked by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, to 10 : the- pressure at the 
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point I we shall suppose to be one pound. The point % being 
at twice that depth, will sustain a pressure of two pounds. The 
point 3 will sustain a pressure of three pounds, and so on, the 
lowest point sustaining^ a pressure of ten pounds. Since, there- 
fore, the intensity of the pressure from A to B increases uni- 
formly, thei point which sustains the average pressure will be 
found at the middle of the depth A B. This point is that which 
is marked 5. If we suppose the whole surface A B to sustain 
the same pressure as that which the point 5 suffers, the total 
pressure will be the same as at present. A very slight consid- 
eration of the effects will make this evident. At present the 
point 6 sustains a pressure of six pounds, and the point 4 sus- 
tains a pressure of four pounds, making a total of ten pounds. 
If these two points each sustained a pressure of five pounds, 
which is the average pressure, the total pressure w6uld still be 
the same, ten pounds. In like manner, the pdnt 7 at present 
sustains a pressure of seven pounds, and the point 3 a pressure 
of three pounds, which together make ten pounds. If each of 
these points sustained a pressure of five pounds, the sum would 
be the same. It is evident that the same reasoning will apply 
to all points equally distant above and below the middle point 
5. The pressure on each point below it exceeds the pressure 
at 5 by exactly as much as the pressure on a point equally dis- 
tant above it rails short of the pressure at 5. Thus the excess 
and defect mutually compensate each other, and a general 
average is obtained. 

From what has been now stated, it appears that the total 
pressure on the perpendicular side of a vessel filled with a 
liquid, is the same as if that side were converted into a horizon- 
tal bottom, and half the depth of liquid rested on it. 

It also appears that the pressure on the perpendicular side is 
entirely independent of the quantity of liquid which the vessel 
contains. The perpendicular sides of a trough, when filled 
with a liquid, will sustain the same pressure whether the trough 
be wide or narrow. If the sides be separated by an interval of 
only a quarter of an inch, and the trough contains only a quart 
of water, the pressure on the sides will be the same as if the 
sides were separated many yards, and the trough contained 
several barrels of water. 
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(23.) If the sides of the vessel be perpendicular, and the bot- 
tom be horizontal and flat, the pressure on the sides may be 
estimated in the same manner as above, whatever be the shape 
of the bottom. The point of average pressure is, in this case, 
always at half the entire depth below the surface of the liquid ; 
and the total pressure is the same as if this average pressure 
were uniformly diffused over the entire surface of the sides in 
contact with the liquid. • Thus, if the vessel be cyhhdrical, and 
the circumference of its base be ten feet, the depth of the fluid 
in the vessel being eight feet, the total surface of the sides in 
contact with the fluid is eighty square feet. The medium 
pressure is that which is sustained by a point at the depth of 
four feet, and, therefore, is equal to the weight of four feet of the 
liquid. Of the eighty square feet, forty ore subject to a less 
pressure than this medium, and the other forty are subject 
to a greater pressure : these two effects compensating each 
other, the total pressure is the same as if the medium pressure 
were diffused over the whole eighty feet The whole lateral 
pressure is, therefore, the same as would be produced upon the 
bottom of a vessel of eighty square feet in magnitude, with per- 
pendicular sides, and containing the liquid to the depth of four 
feet This pressure would, in "foct, be the whole weight of the 
fluid in the vessel, the quantity of which would be found in 
solid feet by multiplying the bottom by the depth; that is, 
eighty by four ; that is, ^20 solid feet. 

(34.) The rule deduced from this example, for calculating the 
lateral pressure, is generally applicable to all cases where the 
vessel containing the liquid has a flat horizontal bottom and 
perpendicular sides. Find the number of square feet in the 
sides below the surface of the liquid contained in the vessel ; 
multiply that by the number of feet in half the depth of the 
liquid : the product will express the number of solid feet of the 
liquid, the weight of which is equal to the lateral pressure. 
The number of square feet in the sides may always be founds 
by multiplying the number of feet in the circumference of the 
bottom by the number of feet in the depth of the liquid. 

From this rule some curious consequences follow. The pres- 
sure against the sides produced by the liquid may exceed in 
any proportion, however great, the whole weight of the fluid 
which causes this pressure. If the lateral surface ki contact 
with the fluid be double the magnitude of the bottom of the 
vessel, then the lateral pressure will be equal to the pressure 
on the bottom, and, tiierefore, equal to the whole weight of the 
fluid ; for, in this case, the lateral pressure will be equal to the 
weight of the fluid which would fill %, vessel with perpendicular 
sides, having a bottom of double the size, but filled only to half 
the depth. The quantity of liquid whose weijrht eYoresses the 
3 
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pressure would, therefore, be the same. But if the lateral sur- 
face, in contact with it, be more than twice the magnitude of 
the bottom, then the total pressure on the «ides will be more 
than the whole weight of the liquid contained in the vessel, in 
the proportion of the lateral suiface in contact with the liquid 
to twice the magnitude of the bottom of the vessel. Thus, if 
the lateral surface in contact wiUi the liquid be ten times as 
great as twice the bottom of the vessel, then the lateral pres- 
sure will be ten times the weight of the liquid contained in the 
vessel ; and so on for other proportions. 

Hence it appears, that in toll narrow vessels the lateral pres- 
sure very far exceeds the downward pressure which is equal to 
the weight Tall casks or cisterns, and tubes which are carried 
in a vertical direction,, require, therefore, to have a lateral 
strength very far exceedmg that which woiQd be necessary 
merely to support the liquid which they contained. 

(25.) The increase of pressure proportionaUy with the depth, 
suggests the expediency of observing a corresponding variation 
in Uie strength of the several parts of embankments, dams, 
fiood-gates, and other resistances opposed to the course of 
water. The pressure near the surface is inconsiderable, and, 
therefore, a small degree of strength is sufficient in the resist- 
ing surface ; but, as uie depth increases, the pressure increases 
in the same ratio. If, therefore, as in the case of dams and em- 
bankments, the strength depends upon the thickness, the latter 
must increase from the top to the bottom ; so that, while the 
interior surface presented to the liquid is perpendicular, the ex- 
terior surface must gradually slope, giving increased thickness 
to the dam towards the bottom, so that the section shall have 
such a form as that represented in^. 13. 

Fig. 13. 




(26.) If the side of the vessel be straight, but not perpendicu- 
lar, the pressure upon it will be determined by the same prin- 
ciples, and nearly in the same manner. The pressure will still 
be proportional to the depth, and the pomt of medium pressure 
will be a point on the side, at half the entire depth of the fluid. 
If, as before, the side be divided into ten equal parts, the same 
reasoning will be applicable ; for, although the depths of the 
several points of division are no longer measured along the 
side of the vessel, yet they are proportioned to the distances of 
the several points of division from that point on the side of th« 
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vessel which marks the surface of the li<}uid. Hence, in this 
case, as well as in the former, the medium pressure is that 
which affects the middle part of the depth marked 5. in^. 14. ; 

Fig, 14. 




and the whole lateral pressure will he obtained by multiplying 
the number of square feet on the sides of the vessel by the 
number of feet in half the depth of the liquid : the product will 
express the number of solid feet of the liquid whose weight is 
equal to the total pressure.* 

In this manner, the pressure on inclined embankments, or the 
sloping sides of vessels containing liquids, may be ascertained. 

In fig, 14. the sides of the vessel containing the liquid are 
represented as sloping outwards, or diverging upwards from 
the bottom ; and it is not difficult to conceive, that each point 
of the side will sustain a pressure equivalent to the weight of 
the column of liquid perpendicularly above it : but the same 
consequence would ensue if the sides inclined inwards or con- 
verged upwards from the bottom, as in fig. 15. In this case, 

Fig, 16 
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also, althouffn each point of the lateral surface have not any 
column of me liquid perpendicularly over it, still it is pressed 
by the liquid in a direction perpendicular to the side, with the 
same force as if such a column were perpendicularly over it. 
The cause of this may be conceived by the following reasoning 
Let P be a particle of the liquid, at the same depl£ below the 
surface as the division marked 5. on the side of the vessel ; this 
particle is evidently pressed downwards by the weight of the 
incumbent column P A. But, by what has been alreadv proved, 
it must be pressed by the same force in every possible chrec- 

* It ia necetsary that the aidftf fhonld bo of anifonn width. For example, tho 
abore rule could not be applied to that eide of the resiiel which i« preiented to- 
wafd the eje ia F|f . 14.— Av* Ed* 
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Fig. 19. 




contained in the vessel A B. Thus it appears that this water 
presses down the bottom with a force equal to its weight Let 
water be now poured into the tube until it rises to the level b : 
it will be found that exactly as much more weight in the dish 
D will be necessary to maintain the bottom in its place, as was 
required to support it when the level was at a. Thus the 
column ab produces as much pressure on the bottom as the 
whole of the liquid in the vessel A B. If the tube be again filled 
to the level c, the pressure will receive another increase, equal 
to the weight of the liquid contained in A B , and a similar 
addition must be made to the counterpoise, in order to' main- 
tain the bottom of the vessel in its place. In the same manner, 
each addition which is made to the column in the tube equal 
to the depth of the vessel A B will cause a similar increase in 
the pressure, and will be indicated by the necessity of giving 
a corresponding increase to the counterpoise. 

In this case the box A B and the tube must be fixed in their 
position independently of the bottom of the vessel. The force 
which sustains the bottom will have a tendency to press the 
vessel A B upwards, amounting to the excess of the whole 
weight in the dish above the weight of the bottom of the vessel, 
together with the weight of the water in the vessel and tube. 
In fact, all that part of the weight in the dish which is not spent 
in supporting the bottom, and the water above it, is expended 
in producing a pressure against the top of the vessel A B, which 
that vessel must be so firmly fixed as to resist 

(28.) We have hitherto supposed the sides of the vessel to 
be straight and regular ; but even though they be not, the pres- 
sure on the bott(Hn is determined by tihe same rules. In the 
consequences of this principle, the hydrostatic paradox reap- 
pears under some curioiis forms. 
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Fig. 20. 




Lot ABC D,^. 20., be a square close vessel, with a small 
hole, O, in the top, jn which a narrow tube, T O, is screwed 
water-tiffht Let the vessel A B C D, and the tube to the level 
T, be filled with water. According to the principle which htm 
been just established, the pressure on the bottom, C D, will bo 
proportional to the depth, T M ; or, in fact, will be equal to th0 
weight of water which would fill a vessel of the magnitude 
E D C F. This will be the case, however shallow the vess^ 
A B C D, and however narrow ^e tube, T O, may be ; and 
hence an indefinitely small quantity of water may be made to 
produce a pressure on the bottom of the vessel which contain* 
It. equal to the weight of any quantity of water, however great* 

As Uie pressure depends only on the depth, and is independ* 
ent of the shape of the vessel, it is not necessary that the tube, 
T O, should be straight, but it may be bent or deflected into 
any irregular form whatsoever. But, whatever be its shape, 
the depth of the fluid is to be estimated by the perpendiculac 
distance of the upper surface from the bottom of the vesseL 

(29.) in the examples already given, the sides and bottoms 
of the vessels considered have been flat surfaces, or have been 
in the perpendicular or horizontal position. The surfaces^ 
however, of vessels or reservoirs are subject to every variety 
and shape ; and it is necessary in practical science to possess 
rules applicable generally to aJl surfaces which contain liquids. 
What has been already stated with respect to the average 
pressure, is the principle which, generalized, must lead to such 
a rule. The various parts of any surface, whatever be its fonn, 
will be subject to pressures, depending on their depths below 
the surface of the liquid, all points at the same depths suflTering 
the same pressure. There is a certain pressure, or mean of aO 
the various pressures, to which the points of the surface are 
subject ; and whatever tliis pressure be, it must be such, that 
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if diffused over the whole surface, the total amount of the pres- 
sure on that surface will not be altered. If, therefore, this me- 
dium pressure can be found, 'jind the magnitude of the surfoce 
in contact with the liquid 'oe known, the total pressure may 
immediately be obtained. Suppose, for example, the average 
pressure be 15 pounds upon every square inch, and that the 
magnitude of the surface in contact with the liquid be 100 
square inches, then the total pressure will be 1500 pounds. 

The determination of the total pressure, therefore, depends 
on that of the average pressure. Now, as the pressure at each 
point is proportional to the depth of that point below the sur- 
face, it may be considered as represented by that depth. Thus, 
if a pressure of one pound be produced upon a square inch at 
the depth of one foot, a pressure of two pounds will be pro- 
duced upon a square inch at the depth of two feet, three 
pounds at the depth of three feet, and so on ; the number of 
feet in the depth always expressing the number of pounds in 
the pressure. Hence it is obvious that the average pressure 
will be produced at the average depth; and, therefore, Uie 
question is reduced to the determination of the point whose 
depth below the surface is an average of the depths of all the 
points of the surface in contact with the liquid. By a singular 
though not unaccountable coincidence, the point which would 
be the centre of gravity of a thin sheet lying in close contact 
with the surface of the vessel, covered by the fluid, is placed at 
that depth below the surface which corresponds to the medium 
pressure. This arises from a property of the centre of gravity 
well known to geometers, and from which that point has been 
sometimes called the centre of mean distances. The centre 
of gravity of any surface is always placed at a distance from 
any plane surface, which is an average or mean of all the dis- 
tances of the various points of the proposed surface from the 
plane surface. 

(30.) To determine, therefore, the total pressure on any sur- 
face, let the position of the centre of ^avity of that surface be 
determined by the rules established m mechanics, and let its 
depth below the surface of the liquid be ascertained; then 
multiply the number of feet in this depth by the number of 
square feet in the surface of the vessel covered by the liquid : 
the product will express the number of solid feet of thd liquid, 
whose weight is equal to the total pressure. 

Excepting the case of regular surfaces, the determination of 
the centre of gravity is a problem which connot be solved with- 
out the aid of mathematical formularies of considerable difficul- 
ty.* We shall, however, illustrate the theorem just explained 

* Cab. Cyc. Meefaanics, chap. iz. 
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by some examples, which we can render intelligible to the 
general reader. 

Let a hollow globe be filled with a liquid through a small 
hole in the top. The centre of gravity of the suiface of the 
globe is evidently at its centre ; and therefore the depth of that 
point is half the diameter of the globe. The total pressure will, 
therefore, be found by multiplying the number of feet in half 
the diameter of the globe by the number of square feet in its 
surface. By the principles of geometry it is proved, that the 
solid contents of a globe are determined by multiplying the 
number of feet in half the diameter by a third part of the 
number of square feet in the surface. Hence it appears that 
the pressure on the surface of the globe is three times the 
weight of its contents. 

If a cubical vessel — ^that is, one having a square bottom and 
four square sides, each equal to the bottom — ^be filled^ with a 
fluid, the centre of gravity of each of the four perpendicular 
sides will be at half the entire depth of the fluid below the sur- 
face. Therefore the pressure on each side will be found by 
multiplying the number of feet in half the depth by the number 
of square feet in the side. But the entire contents of the ves- 
sel are found by multiplying the number of feet in the entire 
depth by the number of square feet in anv side. Hence it ap- 
pears that the pressure on each of the four sides is equal to 
half the weight of the fluid coptained in the vessel. The pres- 
sure on all the four sides is, therefore, equal to twice the 
weight of the fluid contained in the vessel. The pressure on 
the bottom has already been shown to be equal to the whole 
weight of the fluid; and therefore it follows, that the total 
pressure of the fluid on the surface of the vessel, including both 
the sides and bottom, is equal to three times the weight of the 
fluid which it contains. 

Thus it appears, that a globe and a cube, containing equal 
measures of liquid, will snfler equal pressures if filled, each 
sustaining a pressure amounting to three times tiie weight of 
the fluid it contains. 

(31.) If any body be immersed in a fluid, the pressure which 
its surface sustains from the surrounding liquid is to be deter- 
mined by the same rules, and according to the same methods, 
as are used for determining the pressure on the surface of the 
vessel which contains the liquid. Thus, if a globe be plunged 
in a liquid, the total pressure on its surface is found by multi- 
plying the number of feet ih the depth of its centre, below the 
surface of the liquid, by the number of square feet in its exte- 
rior surface. 

(33.) The two hydrostatical theorems which wo have at 
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tempted to explain in this and the preceding chapter, — viz, ]. 
That liquids transmit pressure equally in all directions ; and, 3. 
That the pressure produced by die weight of a liquid is pro- 
portional to its depth, — will serve to elucidate many familiar 
and remarkable phenomena. 

If an empty bottle, or rather one containing only air, be 
tightly corked, and be sunk by weights attached to it to a con- 
siderable depth in the sea, tiie pressure of the surrounding 
water will either break the bottle, or force the cork into it 
through the neck. On drawing up the bottle, it will be found 
to be filled with water, and to have the cork within it below 
the neck. 

If the bottle have flat sides, and be square-bottomed, it will 
be broken by the pressure, the form being unfavorable to 
strength ; but if it be round, it will be more likely to resist the 
pressure, and to have the cork forced in. The shape in this 
case is conducive to strength, partaking of the qualities of an 
arch. 

An experiment of the nature just described was made by Mr. 
Campbell, author of '* Travels in the South of Africa." On his 
voyage from the Cape of Good Hope homeward, he forced a 
cork into the neck of a bottle, so thick as to fit it very tightly, 
and so that half the cork remained above the edge of Uie neck ; 
a cord was then tied round the cork, and fastened to the neck 
of Uie bottle ; and the whole was covered with pitch. The 
bottle was connected with a weight to make it sink, and, being 
suspended by a sounding-line, was gradually let down into the 
sea. When it attained the depth of about fifty fathoms, an in- 
crease of weight was suddenly felt Upon drawing up the bot- 
tle, the cork was found inside, and the bottle filled with water. 
The pressure of fifty fathoms of water had forced in the cork, 
and filled the bottle. 

Another bottle was similarly corked, but a sail-needle was 
passed through the cork across the edge of the neck, so as to 
resist the passage of the cork into the bottle. Thus prepared, 
the bottle was again immersed to the depth of fifty fatiioms, 
and the same sudden increase of weight was felt. Upon draw- 
ing up the bottle, it was found filled with water, but the cork 
was not displaced. Mr. Campbell attributed this effect to the 
water being forced through the pores of the glass by the sur- 
rounding pressure. It is, however, sufficiently evident, that 
the liquid obtained admission through the more open texture 
of the cork.* The circumstance of the cork and the pitch 

* A more satiflfketory explanation ia, that the water enters between the neck 
of the bottle and the sides of the cork, which is diminished in diameter by the 
lateral oressore of the iscambent fluid.-^Av. Eo, 
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which covered it not being broken, arose from the perfectly 
equal pressnre which was excited upon it in all directions.* 

The equality of the pressure which a liquid exerts in all di- 
rections is demonstrated by the &ct, that, to whatever depth a 
soft or brittie substance may be immersed, it will undergo no 
change of shai>e by the surrounding pressure. This is an effect 
which it is obvious could not be produced by any other cause 
than a perfect equality of pressure on every part ; for if any 
part were subject to a ^ater force than an adjacent part, that 
part would be pressed mwards if the body were soft, and would 
be broken off if it were brittle. A piece of soft wax, or a piece 
of glass not having any hollow part within it, being immersed 
to any depth in water, suffers no change. 

If a piece of wood which floats on water be forced down to 
a jnreat depth in the sea, the pressure of the surrounding liquid 
wfil be so severe, that a quantity of water will be forced into 
the pores of the wood, whiph will be sufficient to increase its 
weight, so that it will be no longer capable of floating or rising 
to the surface.f 

A diver may, with impunity, plunge to certain depths in the 
sea ; but there is a limit of deptii beyond which he cannot con- 
tinue to live under the pressure to which he is subject. For 
the same reason, it is probable that there is a depth below 
which fishes cannot exist.]: 

(33.) Liquids in general are treated in hydrostatics as incom- 
pressible bodies ; that is, as bodies which, being submitted to 
pressure, will not suffer tiieir dimensions to be dmiimshed ; and 
this is true, except in extreme cases. It was long considered 
that no force whatever was capable of compressing a liquid ; 
but experiments instituted in the year 1761 by Canton proved. 
Fig. 21. that under severe pressure they suffered a slight 
p diminution of bulk : it also appeared, that upon the 
pressure being removed they resumed their former 
dimensions. It was thus established, that liquids not 
only were compressible in a slight degree, but also 
elastic.§ 

> The pressure of liquids at great depths below the 
surface, furnishes an easy method of verifying by ex- 

Seriments these results. Let A B, Jig, 21. be a cy- 
^ ndrical vessel, having a round hole, C, in the top, 

* Campbell's Travels, p. S07. Brewster's Baey. xi. p. 483. 

f Henee the timbers w ships, whieh hare fouideied in a deep part of the ocean, 
never rise again to the sunkce, like those which are sunk near the shore.— 
Am. Ed. 

X Fishes have been caofht at a depth at whi^b they most have sustained 

a pressure of eighty tons on each sctnare foot ot die siu&ce ci their bodies.—* 

Am. Ed. 

$ Cab. Cyc. Mechanics, p. 19. ,.<34: : - ' 

. . >,**• ••■ 
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through which a pistcHi, P M, passes wat^-tight Let this vessel 
be completely filled with water, the pistoB P M beiag inserted ia 
it. Let a jrixig slide upon the piston, with sufficient friction to 
preyent it from falling by its own weight ; and let it be pressed 
down to the (»rifice CL Let the vessel new be plun^d to a 
considerable depth in the sea. Upon drawing it up, it will be 
found that the pressure of the siurrounding water had forced the 
piston to a greater depth in the vessel ; and that the water con- 
tained in it was therefore compressed into smsller dimensions. 
This will be indicated by the position of the ring which slides 
on the-.pjiston ;- for that will be found, not at the orifice, as be- 
fore immersion, but at a certain distance above it. On being 
forced into the vessel, the piston passed through the rin^, which 
was restrained in its position by the top of the vessel immedi- 
ately surrounding the piston. Upon drawing up the vessel, 
the removal of the pressure enabled the water contained in it 
to resume its dimensions, and the piston was forced back to its 
first position. In rising out of the vessel it earned the ring up 
with it,rso that the distance of the ring fi-om the hole C, after 
the vessel had been drawn up, showed Uie space through which 
the piston had been forced in. 

This is the. most convenient practical proof of the compres- 
sibility of water. It likewise establishes the elasticity of that 
liquid ; for if it were merely compressible, without being elas* 
tic, the piston when forced into the vessel would remain in it, 
and the water compressed would continue to retain its diminished 
volume after the force which compressed it had been removed. 

The degree of compression produced by a given force, may 
be found by determining the total contents of the vessel ; the 
magnitude of -a given length, as one inch of the piston ; the 
depth in the vessel to which the piston has been forced, and 
the depth in the^ea to which the vessel has been sunk. At 
the depth of 1000 fathoms, it has been found that the bulk of 
the water contained in the vessel is diminished by one twenti- 
eth of its c»iginal dimensions. Thus 20 solid inches of water 
will be reduced, by the pressure of 1000 fathoms of sea water, 
•to 19 solid inches. 

(34.) If a fissure in a rock happen, to communicate with an 
internal cavity of any considerable magnitude, placed at some 
depth below the top of the fissure, it may happen that rain, per- 
colating through the fissure^ and thereby filling the internal 
cavity, shall split the rock. The pressure acting against the 
surface of the cavity, and tending to burst the rock, will in this 
case be proportional to the deptk of the cavity below the top 
of the fiissure. For every 2^ inches in this depth, a pressure 
of about one poudl will be produced upon every square inch of 
the surface of tjie cavity. 
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(35.) In the construction of pipes for the supply of water to 
cities, it is necessary that those parts, which are much below 
the level of the reservoir from which tiie water is supplied, 
should have a greater strength than is requisite in those which 
are in more elevated situations. A pressure always acts upon 
the inner surface of the pipe, tending to burst it, which may be 
estimated in the manner already explained. A pipe, the di- 
ameter of whose bore is 4 inches, has an internal circumfer- 
ence of about 1 foot, and the internal surface of 1 foot of such 
a pipe will be 1 square foot or 144 square inches. If such a 
pipe were 140 feet below the level of the reservoir, it would 
therefore suffer a bursting pressure, amounting to about 60 
pounds on every square inch of its surface, for 2§ inches is con- 
tained 60 times in 140 feet ; and hence a piece of the pipe 1 
foot long will sustain 144 times this pressure, that is, a bursting 
pressure of 8640 pounds. This pressure considerably excee£ 
that which is produced in most high pressure steam engines. 
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LKlUn>S MAINTAIN THEIS LEVEL. 

KXPERIMEVTAL PROOFS. — ^YESSEL CONNECTED WITH COHMVNICATINO 
TUBE.«-^EVERAL VESSELS BETWEEN WHICH THERE IS A FREE COM- 
MUNICATION.— ^TDROSTATIC PARADOX EXPLAINED BT THIS PRINCI- 
PLE.^-SURFACE OF A LK^VID LEVEL.-^WHT THE (QUALITY DOES NOff 
EXTEND TO SOLIDS.»— SURFACE OF THE LAND.— SURFACE OF THE 
SEA. — CURIOUS OPTICAL DECEPTION IN WAVES. — SIMILAR PROPER- 
TY IN REVOLVING SCREW.— ORNAMENTAL FOUNTAIN CLOCKS. — 
PHENOMENA OF RIVERS, SPRINOS^WELLS, CATARACTS^ EXPLAINED. — 
CANALS, LOCKS.— METHOD OF SUPPLYING WATER TO TO W/TS.— -EXACT 
SENSE OF THE WOI^D LEVEL.-'^OMMON SURFACE OF TWO LK^UIDB 
IN THE SAME VESSEL.— LEVELING INSTRUMENTS. — SPIRIT LEVEL. 

(96.) From the two properties of liquids established in the last 
two chapters, a thl!rd, and not less important one, may be de- 
duced. If the pressure arising from itie weight of a liquid be 
proportional to the depth, and that pressure be transmitted 
equally in every possible direction, it will follow, that the sur- 
face of all parts of a liquid contained in the same vessel, or in 
two or more vessels between which there is a free communica- 
tion by tubes or pipes, or otherwise, must be always at the same 
level ; and that if anv external cause accidentally disturb that 
level, the liquid will by its gravity return to it, the higher parts 
falling, and tiie lower parts lismg, until the equality be re- 
stored. 

4 
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Fig. 22. Let A B and A' F, ^. 22., be two parpen- 

, dicular glass tubes, united by a third tube, B F, 

U placed in a horizontal position. Let any liquid 
be poured into the tube A until the horizontal 
tube B B' is filled. Let us now suppose that 
the lower end of the tube A' B' is closed by 
a stopcock at F. The tube B W being hori- 
zontal, the water which fills it has no ten- 
dency to move by its weight towards either end, and therefore 
the stopcock at B' sustains no pressure from it. Let an addi- 
tional quantity of the liquid be now poured in at A until it fill 
the tube to the height C. The surface of the liquid in the hor- 
izontal tube at B is now pressed by the weight of the column 
B C. The liquid in the horizontal tube transmits this pressure 
undiminished to the stopcock B', which is therefore pressed up- 
wards by a force equal to the weight of the column of liquid 
B C. This pressure would evidently cause the liquid in the 
horizontal tube to rush into the vertical tube B' C^ if the stop- 
cock B' were opened. Supposing it to remain closed, however, 
let a quantity of the liquid be poured in at A' until the column 
W C shall attain the same height as the column B C ; the stop- 
cock B' will then be pressed downwards by the weight of the 
column B' C resting upon it, while it is at the same time press- 
ed upwards by the weight of the column B C, transmitted to it 
by the liquid in the horizontal tube. It is thus pressed up- 
wards and downwards by equal forces ; and therefore, if it 
were free to move, it would have no tendency to change its 
position : hence, if the stopcock W be opened, and the column 
W C' allowed to rest immediately on the surface of the liquid, 
it will be supported, and no motion will take place ; thus the 
columns B C and B' C, having equal heights, balance each 
other through the medium of the liquid in the horizontal tube. 
Fig. 23. Let us su{^)OBe the stopcock B',Jig, 23., again 

closed, and let the column of liquid in W A' be 
greater than the column of liquid in B A, so 
Siat O will be higher than C. The stopcock at 
B' will now be pressed downwards by the weight 
of the column W C, and it will be pressed up- 
wards by the weight of the column B C. The 
downward pressure being therefore greater than 
the upward, if the stopcock be opened, the column B' C will 
descend, and the column B C will be forced up. The level C' 
will therefore fall, and the level C will rise. When they attain 
the same height, their weights will mutually balance each other, 
as in Jig, 22. ; and if these were the only forces in action, all 
motion would then cease. But in the descent of the column 
W Cy the whole mass of liquid in the tubes has acquired a cer 
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tain velocity, which, by reason of its inertia,* it has a disposi- 
tion to retain. The level C will therefore continue to rise, and 
the level C to fall, after they have attained the same height ; 
but when the column B C becomes higher than B' C its down- 
ward pressure exceeds the upward pressure transmitted to it 
from '& C^ and this excess resists the tendency to continue its 
motion upwards, and finally destroys it. The level C will then 
begin to descend, and the level C to rise, and this will continue 
until the level C has attained the height which it had at the 
commencement of the process ; it will then fcdl, and the oscil- 
lation will continue. 

We have here, however, set aside the consideration of the 
effects of the friction between the liquid and the tubes which 
contain it. This, by continually resisting the motion of the li- 
quid, will cause it to rise to a less height in the tubes, at each 
oscillation, than it did at the preceding one, and at length will 
reduce it to a state jof rest In this state the surfaces C O will 
be at equal heights above the horizontal tube B B'. 

Fig. U. 




(37.) We have hitherto supposed the tubes A B and A' B' to 
be perpendicular, but the same consequences will ensue if they 
have any oblique position, as in Jig. 24. As before, let a stop- 
cock be placed at B' and closed ; let the horizontal tube B B' 
be filled with liquid, and let a column be also poured into the 
oblique tube A B, the surface of which is at C. According to 
what has been proved in the last chapter, the column B C 
presses on the liquid in the horizontal tube with a force propor- 
tioned to the perpendicular height of the surface C above B. 
Jti fact, it presses with a force equal to the weight of a column 
whose height is B D, the line drawn from B perpendicular to 
the horizontal line from C. This pressure, therefore, is trans- 
mitted by the liquid in the horizontal tube to the stopcock B', 
which is pressed in the direction of the tube B' A' with that 
force. If a quantity of liquid be now poured in at A', until the 
Height of the surftuje C above B' be equal to the height of the 
surface C above B, the downward pressure on B' will be equal 
to the upward pressure transmitted from the column B C ; for 
this downward pressure is equal to the weight of a column 
whose height is B' IV, which is equal to B D. 

Cab. Cyc. Mechanics, p. 21. it seq. 
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By jeasonmg precisely smular to that which has been used 
with respect to tlie perpendicular tabes, it may be proved, that 
if the stopcock B' be opened, the liquid will remain at rest ; 
and also that if the surface C be not at the same level with the 
surface C, an oscillation will take place, which being continued 
for a certain time, the surfaces will at length settle at the same 
height above the horizontal tube. 

(38.) We have hitherto supposed that the tubes containing 
th^liquid, whose weight produces the pressure, are equal in 
bore. The same consequences may, however, be deduced, if 
they be unequal, or i^ instead of being tubes, they be vessels 
of any form whatever. Let A B, fig. 25., be an oblique tube 

Fig.^, 




communicating with a reservoir A' B', a stopcock being placed 
at B'. Let the tube and reservoir be now filled to the same 
height, C C, the stopcock at B' being closed. The same hori- 
zontal line, C C, will mark the level of the liquid in the tube, 
and the liquid in the reservoir. The liquid B C, in the tube 
B A, will press on the liquid in the horizontal tube, with a force 
equal to tiie weight of a colunm of the liquid whose height is 
B D, and whose base is equal to. the section of the tube at B. 
This force will be transmitted by the liquid in the horizontal 
channel B B', so that each square inch of the surface of the 
stopcock B' will be pressed by a force equal to the weight of a 
column whose base is a square inch, and whose height is equal 
to B D. The liquid in the vessel A' B' presses on each square 
inch of the other side of the stopcock, with a force which is 
equal to the weight of a column whose base is a square inch, 
and whose height is B' IV. If, therefore, as we have already 
supposed, B' IV be equal to B D, the stopcock will be pressed 
equally on both sides; and if it be opened, no motion ^1 take 
place in the liquid. But if, on the other hand, B' IK be not 
equal to B D, the higher surface will subside, and the lower 
one rise, and the osculating motion already described will en- 
sue, and will continue untd, at length, the surfaces C and C 
setde at the same level, v 

An apparatus, to illustrate experimentally the ^perty by 
which liquids maintain the same level in communicatmg vessels, 
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is represented in Jig. 26. A, B^ C, D, £, are glass vessels, of 
various sht^es, communicating by short tubular shanks with a 
horizontal tube, which (Misses beneath them, and which in the 




figure is concealed by the stand which supports the vessels. In 
the shank of each is placed a stopcock, K, which when closed 
insulates the vessels, and when opened leaves a free communi- 
cation between them by means of the tube. Let all the stop- 
cocks be now closed, and let water be poured into the several 
vessels, so as to stand at different heights : if the several stop 
cocks be opened, so that the vessels shall have a free commu- 
nication with each other, the higher surfaces will fall, and the 
lower ones rise, until they attain the same level, and then all 
motion will cease. If the stopcocks be again closed, and water 
poured into the vessels, so as to give the liquids different levels, 
the experiment may be repeated by opening the stopcocks. It 
will always be found, that, when the stopcocks are opened, the 
liquid will settle itself to the same level in all the vessels. 

A teapot, kettle, or any other vessel containing a liquid, and 
having a spout, must be so constructed that the lip of the spout 
shall be on a level with the top of the vessel, or at least on -a 
level with the highest point to which the vessel is to be filled ; 
otherwise, upon lUing the vessel above the level of the end of 
the spout, the liquid in the vessel, having a tendency to rise 
above the level of the end of the spout, w3l issue from it. If 
the vessel be inclined with the spout downwards, it takes a po- 
sition in which the level of the water in the vessel is above that 
of the lip of the spout, and accordingly the liquid flows out. 

(39.) Various examples of that class of effects which have 
been called the Hydrostatic Paradox, and which have been al- 
ready noticed, may be shown to be equivalent to tiiis property 
by which fluids maintain their level. We shall confine our- 
selves here to one example. Let ABC D^Jig, 27., be a large 
vessel, with perpendicular sides, and communicating by B E 
with a perpendicular tube, E F. If water be poured into 
A B C D until it rises to the level K L, it will stand at the 
same level, H, in the tube E F. 

Now, suppose all the water in the vessel A B C D above the 
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level M N to be removed, mad its place sappOed by a piston, 
H N, which moves water-tight in the vessel ; and let this piston 
be loaded with wei^ts, so that the weight of itself and its lokd 




shall be equal to the weight of the water which has been re- 
moved: the piston will then press on the water below it with 
the same force as the water removed previously preseed opon 
it ; and as the water removed woh Eustoincd by it, the piston 
with its load will also be sustained. Thus it appears, that this 
piston is supported by the pressure of the column of water in 
E P. It will easily be perceived tJiat this is identical witJi the 
hydrostatic bellows explained in (8.)- 

If the column of water in the tube above the level O be re- 
moved, and its place supplied by a piston of equal weight, tida 
piston, O, will support the great piston M N. This effect ia 
equivalent to the principle of the hydrostatic press explained 
in (7-)- 

(40.) After what has been already proved, it is nearly self- 
evident that every part of the surface of a fluid conRned in a 
vessel must, if at rest, be at the same level. If this were not 
the case, it would evidently be possible that the surfaces of the 
same fluid, in communicating vessels, might have different 
levels ; for if we suppose two different parts of the surface of a 
liquid in a vessel to nave different heights, as represented in 
the vessel ABC D,Jig. 38., let us divide the vessel into two 

Fsg.sa. 



by a solid partition, G F, leaving, bowerer, between the two 
parts, a communication, O, at the bottom ; and let this partition 
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BO divide the liquid^ that the higher pajrt of the eurface, H, shall 
occupy one division, and the lower part, L, the other. We 
should thus have a liquid in communicating vessels standing at 
different levels ; a result which Would be inconsistent with 
what was fonnerly proved. Therefore it follows, that all parts 
of the surface of a liquid contained in any vessel must stand at 
the same level when at rest. 

Indeed, this theorem is nothing more than a manifestation of 
the tendency of the component parts of every body to fall into 
the lowest position which the nature of their mutual connection, 
and the circumstances in which they are placed, admit. Moun- 
tains do not sink and press up the adjacent valleys, because the 
strong cohesive principle which binds together the constituent 
particles of their masses, and those of the earth beneath them, 
is opposed to the force of their gravity, and is much more pow- 
erful : but if this cohesion were dissolved, these great eleva- 
tions would sink from their lofty eminences, and the interven- 
ing valleys would in their turn rise — an interchange of form 
taking place ; and tliis undulation would continue until the 
whole mass would attain a state of rest, when no inequality of 
height would remain. All the inequalities, therefore, observa- 
ble on the surface of l^d, are owing to the predominance of 
the cohesive over the gravitative principle ; the former depriv- 
ing the earth of the power of transmitting, equally and in every 
direction, the pressure produced by the latter. 

On the other hand, if the sea, when in a state of agitation, 
were suddenly congealed, tlie cohesive principle taking a strong 
effect, the mass of water would lose the power of transmitting 
pressure, and those inequalities which, in the liquid form, were 
fluctuating, would become fixed ; every wave would be a hill, 
and the intermediate space a valley. 

There is a curious optical deception attending the alternate 
elevation and depression of the surface of a liquid, which it may 
be useful here to notice. The waves thus produced appear to 
have a progressive motion, which is commonly attributed to the 
liquid itself. When we perceive the waves of the sea appar- 
ently advancing in a certain direction, we are irresistibly im- 
pressed with a notion that the sea itself is advancing in that 
direction. We consider that the same wave, as it advances, itt 
composed of the same water, and that the Vhole surface of the 
liquid is in a state of progressive motion. A sli^t reflection, 
however, on the consequences of such a supposition, will soon 
convince us that it is unfounded. The ship which floats upon 
the waves is not carried forward with them ; they pass beneath 
her, now lifting her on their summits, and now letting her sink 
into the abyss between. Observe a sea fowl floating on the 
water, and the same effect will be seen. If, however, the wa- 
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ier itself partook of the motion which we ascribe to its waves, 
the ship and the fowl would each be carried forward, and would 
have a motion in common with the liquid. Once on the summit 
of a wave, there they would continually remain, and their mo- 
tion would be as smooth as if they were propelled upon the calm 
surface of a lake. Or if once in the valley between two waves, 
there likewise they would continually remain, the one wave 
continually preceding them and the other following. 

In like manner, if we observe the waves continuaUy approach- 
ing the shore, we must be convinced that this apparent motion 
is not one in which the water has any share ; for were it so, the 
waters of the sea would soon be heaped upon the shores, and 
would inundate the adjacent country : but so far from the wa- 
ters partaking of the apparent motion of the waves in approach- 
ing the shore, this motion of the waves continues, even when 
the waters are retiring. If we observe a flat strand when the 
tide is ebbing, we shul still find the waves moving towards the 
shore. 

That the apparent motion of the waves is, therefore, an illu- 
sion, we can no longer doubt ; but we are naturally curious to 
know what is the cause of this illusion. That a progressive 
motion takes place in something, we have proof, from the evi- 
dence of sight. That no progressive motion takes place in the 
liquid, we have also proof, both from the evidence of sight, and 
from other still more unquestionable testimony. To what then 
does the motion belong ? We answer, to the ybrm of the wave, 
and not to the liquid which composes it. 



Fi^. 29. 
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Let the undulating line in Jig. 29. be supposed to represent 
the surface of the sea, and let A B C be the crests of thpee suc- 
cessive waves, and abc the intermediate valleys* let LM 
represent the bottom of the sea. At A, the depth of the water 
is represented by the line A E. Take any point near A, as m', 
and the depth here is represented by mf K'. The summit of 
the wave being A, the depth at A is greater than the depth at 
wf. The pressure of the column A K being greater than that 
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of m' K', the point A has a tendency to fall, and the point nfl to 
rise by reason of this excess of pressure. Therefore wl will 
rise to the point A', while A sinkis to the level m. Thus the 
points A and w! have interchanged levels ; the point m' being 
now raised to as great a height above the bottom L M as the 
point A had before the change, and the point A having fallen 
to the height which m' had. In like manner it will be found 
that, for every point in the first position of the wave, there is 
another point in the second position with which it interchanges 
elevations. If these circumstances be closely considered, it 
will not be difficult to perceive that, in the interval which we 
have supposed, the various points on the surface of the water, 
such as m', which were before on the sloping sides of the waves, 
have now become their summits, A' B' C, &c. Not that the 
points ABC, &c. have advanced to A' B' C', &c., but that they 
have fallen from their former elevations, while the latter have 
risen. It appears, therefore, that the undulations of the sur- 
face are produced by its different points ascending and descend- 
ing alternately in a perpendicular direction, wiUiout any kind 
of progressive motion. 

To make this still more clear, let us suppose that perpendicu- 
lar line^ be drawn from ever^ part of the surface A a B 6 C c, 
&c. to Uie corresponding pomts in the surface A! dWV O €f^ 
&c., and let the interval j^etween the periods at which the sur- 
face of the liquid assumes these two forms be conceived to be 
one second ; in that time the several points of the first surface, 
which are marked by the letters p^ fall in the direction of the 
dotted lines perpendicularly, downwards to the points marked 
f/, and the points marked a rise perpendicularly upwards, in the 
directions marked by the dotted lines, to the positions indicated 
by the letters q[» Between the two positions A and A', the 
points of the surface between A and ml have both risen and 
fallen during the second ; they have first risen to an elevation 
equal to that of A, and have for an instant in their turn formed 
the crest of the wave ; but, before the expiration of the second, 
have again &llen perpendicularly to their position in the dotted 
line. It wUl thus, it is Loped, be understood how the /orm of a 
wave may actually have a progressive motion, while the water 
which composes it is stationary. 

If a cloth be loosely laid over a number of parallel rollers at 
such a distance asunder as to allow the clotii to fall between 
them, the shape of waves will be exhibited. If a progressive 
motion be now given to the rollers, the cloth being kept sta- 
tionary, the progressive motion of waves will be produced, — 
tbe cloth will appear to advatice.* 

* If a rope, lying straight oo a floor, have <me of itn ends elevated, and thea 
■addenlj depressed, a similar illusioa will be produced, on a similar prinou»l« 
Repeated jerks caase a laecetsion of trndttlations.— Am. Ed. 

* t 
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It is the same cause which makes a revolving cork-screw, 
held in a fixed position, seem to he advancing in that direction, 
in which it would actually advance if the worm were passing 
through a cork. That point which is nearest to the eye, and 
which corresponds to the crest of the wave in the former ex- 
ample, continually occupies a different point of the worm, and 
continually advances towards its extremity. 

This property has lately been prettily applied in ornamental 
clocks. A piece of glass, twisted so tluit its surface acquires a 
ridge in the Ibrm of a screw, is inserted in the mouth of some 
figure designed to represent a fountain. One end of the glass 
is attached to the axle of a wheel which the clockwork keeps 
in a state of constant rotation, and the other end is concealed 
in a vessel designed to represent a reservoir or basin. The 
continual rotation of the twisted glass produces the appearance 
of a progressive motion, as already explained, and a stream of 
water continually appears to flow fi^m the fountain into the 
basin. 

(41.) The properties in virtue of which liquids maintain their 
level, and transmit pressure, are the cause of most of the phe- 
nomena exhibited in the various motions and changes to which 
water is subject on the surface of tlie earth. The rain which 
falls on the tops of mountains and other elevated places, if it 
encounter a soil not easily penetrable by water, collects in rills 
and small drains, which, soon uniting, form streams and rivulets. 
These, descending along the sides of the elevations, seeking a 
lower level, gradually encounter others, with which they umtc, 
and at length swell into a river. The waters, still having a ten- 
dency to descend, are governed in their course by the slopes 
of the ground over which they have to pass. They usually 
proceed in a winding channel, directed by the varying form of 
the surface of the country, always taking that course which 
most accelerates their descent. Sometimes they widen and 
spread into a spacious area, which, losing the character of a 
river, is denominated a lake ; again contracting, they resume 
their former character ; and after being swelled and increased 
by tributary streams, they at length come to their final destina- 
tion, and restore to the ocean those waters which had originally 
been taken from it by evaporation. Throughout the whole of 
this process the only principle in operation is the tendency of 
liquid to find its level. 

In some cases, the rain which is lodged on elevated grounds 
meets a soil of a spongy and porous nature, or one which by 
various crevices and interstices is pervious by water. In such 
cases the liquid often passes to very great depths before it en- 
counters a barrier formed by an impenetrable stratum. When 
it does, and is confined, it 18 subject to a considerable hydro- 
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static pressure from the water which fills the more elevated 
veins and channels hy which it is fed. This pressure frequent- 
ly forces the water to hreak a passage through the surface, and 
it gushes out in a spring, which ultimately enlarges into a trib- 
utary stream of some river. In some cases, the water which 
IS filtered through the earth is confined by impenetrable barriers 
in subterraneous reservoirs ; barriers, the strength -of which 
exceeds the hydrostatic pressure. If the ground perpendicu- 
larly above such a barrier be opened, and a pit sunk to such a 
depth as will penetrate those strata of the eartli which are im- 
pervious to water, the liquid in the subterraneous reservoir, 
having then free admission to the pit, will rise in it until it at- 
tain the level which it has in the channels from which it is sup- 
plied. If this level be above the surface of the ground, it will 
have a tendency to rush upwards, and if restrained by proper 
means, may be formed into a fountain^ firom which water will 
always flow by simply opening a valve or cock. If the level 
of the source be nearly equal to that of the mouth of the pit, the 
water will rise to that level, and there stand : it will form a weU» 
If the level of the source be considerably below the mouth of 
the pit, the water will not rise in the pit beyond a certain 
height corresponding to the level of its source. In this case, a 
pump is introduced into the pit, and the water is raised upon 
principles which will be explained when we come to treat of 
pneumatics. 

The water collected in the earth in this manner by infiltra- 
tion, sometimes bursts its bounds and rushes into the bed of 
the sea. It is stated by Humboldt, that at the mouth of the 
Rio los Gartos there are numerous springs of firesh water at the 
distance of 500 yards from the shore. Instances of a similar 
kind occur in Burlington bay on the coast of Yorkshire, in 
Xagua in the island of Cuba, and elsewhere. 

Thos(e sublime natural objects, cataracts and waterfalls, axe 
manifestations of the tendency of liquids to maintain their level. 
When by the union of streams large quantities of water are 
collected at elevations considerably raised above the level of 
the sea, the river whose head is thus formed frequently encoun- 
ters, in its approach to the sea, abrupt declivities, down which 
it is precipitated in a cataract The heights of the cataracts 
of the great rivers of the world, though commonly much exag- 
geratec^ are still such as to place these tremendous phenomena 
anionff the most appalling of natural appearances. The cele- 
brated cataract of Tequendama, formed by the Rio Bogota, in 
South America, was long considered to be the highest in the 
world, the fall having been estimated by Bouguer to be not less 
than 1500 perpendicular feet. Humboldt, however, has more 
recently found this calculation to be erroneous, and has shown 
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that the Height of the fall does not exceed 600 feet* The 
atream before it approaches the precipice has a breadth of 140 
feet, which immediately contracts, and at the edge of the abyss 
is reduced to 35 feet The great cataracts of Niagara are well 
known ; the breadth of the stream is 400 yards immediately 
before the descent, and the liquid is precipitated through the 
perpendicular height of 150 feet The sound of this cataract 
is distinctly audible at a distance of thirteen miles. 

The motion of water in rivers has a sensible effect in wear- 
ing away their beds. By this means, in the course of time, the 
face of a country may undergo considerable changes. The 
falls of Niagara are gradually changing their aspect by this 
cause ; and it is probeXle that a period will come, when the bed 
of the stream between these falls and Lake Erie will be worn 
to a depth such as to drain the entire of die waters of that in- 
land sea, and convert the space it now occupies into a fertile 
plain.f Such a change appears to have been already produced 
at the falls of the Nile at Syene, which are not at all conforma- 
ble to what we learn from the ancients to have existed there in 
former titaes. 

In accomplishing their descent to the level of the ocean, 
rivers sometimes suddenly disappear, finding through subterra- 
nean caverns and channels a more precipitate course than any 
which the surface offers. After passing for a certain space 
thus under ground, they reappear, and flow in a channel on the 
surface to 3ie sea. Sometimes their subterraneous passage 
becomes choked, and they are again forced to find a channel 
on the surface. The waters of the Oronoko lose themselves 
beneath immense blocks of granite at the Raudal de' Cariven, 
which, leaning against one another, form great natural arches, 
under which the torrent rushes with immense fury. The 
Rhone disappears between Seyssel and Sluys. In the year 
1752, the bed of the Rio del Norte, in New Mexico, became 
suddenly dry to the extent of 60 leagues ; the river had pre- 
cipitated itself into a newly formed chasm, and disappeared for 
a considerable time, leaving the fine plains upon its banks en- 
tirely destitute of water. At length, after a lapse of several 
weeks, the subterraneous channel having apparently become 
choked^ the river returned to its former bed. A similar phe- 
nomenon is said to have occurred in the river Amazon, about 
the l)egfinning of the eighteenth century. At the village of 
Puyaya, the bed of that vast river was suddenly and completely 
dried up, and remained so for several hours, in consequence of 
part of the rocks near the cataract of Rentena having been 
thrown down by an earthquake.^ 

* Humboldt's Re8«>arclM«, voL i. p. 76. 

iBrewflter'fl Edinburgh loicyclopodia, vol. xvi. p. 619. 
Brewiter'i Edinburgh Encyc. vol. xvi. p. 519. Humboldt, vol. ii. p. 319. 
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(4S.) The methods of conducting a canal through a country 
depend upon this property, hy which liquids &id their level : 
when the space through which the canal is to he conducted is 
not a uniform level plain, the effects of its declivity are provid- 
ed against by contrivances called locks. If a canal were cut 
upon an inclined surface, the water would run towards the lower 
extremity, and overflow the bank, leaving the higher end dry. 
A channel of any considerable length, even with a gentle and 
gradual slope, would be attended with this effect 

The course of the canal is therefore divided into levels of 
various lengths, according to the inequalities of the country 
through which it passes. Let A B, Jig, 30., represent a slope, 

Fig. 30. 




along which it is required to conduct a canal. A series of lev" 
els, A D, E P, G B, are constructed artificially, partly by form- 
ing mounds, LEK and M6B, and partly by excavations, 
A D L and K F M. The canal is carried successively alon^ 
each of the levels B G, P E, DA. These communicate with 
each other by locks at E D and G F, by means of which vessels 
passing in either direction are raised or lowered with perfect 
ease and safety. 

The construction of a lock is easily understood. Let A B 
and C D, Jig. 31., be two adjacent levels of a canal ; the water 

Fig. 31. 




in the higher level A B, is confined by a floodgate, B C, which 
may be opened and closed at pleasure, and near the bottom of 
which are small openings, covered by sliding boards, through 
wnich water in the higher level may be allowed gradually to 
flow into the lower one. Suppose C E a lengdi sufficient to 
contain the vessels which are to pass the lock ; at E let another 
floodgate be placed, carried to a height equal to the level of 
tiie water in A B. If a vessel is to be passed from the higher 
level to the lower, the floodgate F Q is closed, and the sluicen 
5 
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at the bottom of B C are opened. The water flows from these 
into the lock B 6, and continues to flow until it attains the 
same level in the lock and in A B. The gate B C is then open- 
ed, and the vessel is drawn from A B into the lock. The gate 
B C is then closed, and the sluices at the bottom of F 6 are 
opened. The water begins to flow from the lock into E D, and 
the level of the water in the lock gradually subsides. The 
vessel floating upon it is thus slowly lowered ; and this con- 
tinues until the water in the lock attains the same level as the 
water in E D. The gate F G is then opened, and the vessel is 
drawn out of the lock into the lower level. 

A vessel is conducted from the lower to the higher level by 
the reverse of this process. The gate B C being closed, and 
the gate F 6 opened, the water in the lock and in E D stands 
at the same level. The vessel is drawn into the lock, and the 
gate F G closed. The sluices in B C are opened, and water 
permitted to pass gradually from the higher level into the lock ; 
the surface of the water m the lock is thus slowly elevated, 
raising the vessel with it ; and this continues until its surface 
attain the level of the water in A B. The gate B C is then 
opened, and the vessel drawn into the higher level. 

In whichever direction a vessel pass through a lock, it is evi- 
dent that a quantity of water suflicient to raise the level of the 
water in the lock to that of the higher level must pass from the 
higher to the lower level ; the canal must, therefore, be always 
fed with a suflicient quantity of water to supply this waste.* 
The objections to locks are the delay they occasion and the ex- 
pense of their construction, their repairs, and their attendance. 

* DoBcendinc boati never require a quantity of water, which, independently of 
the boat, would be requigite to raise the surface nf the water to that of the higher 
level ^ nor is the tame quantity required to pass, in the case of ascending ana de- 
scending boats, nor under all circumstances. When a desceiiding boat enters a 
lock, the bottom of which is of the same height as that of the lower level, it forces 
back into the part of the higher level, behind it, a quantity of water equal in bulk 
to the immersed part of the boat : and the gates being closed behind it, it is only 
the remainder of the water which had entered, that passes to the lower level ; and 
this remaining part will be so much the less, as the boat i« larger and more heavily 
laden, and as its form corresponds more nearly to that of the lock. An ascending 
boat, on entering the lock, forces into the part of the lower level, behind it, a por- 
tion of water equal to the immersed part of the boat; and the gates being closed 
behind it, a qaantit^ of water is required to pass into the lock from the upper level, 
equal to the capacitv of that part of the lock, situated between the upper and 
lower levels, diminished by the bulk df the immersed part of the boat j and this 
last being the quantity forced out by the boat on entering, it is evident, that with 
a given lock, the same quantity of water will bo required, by all descriptions of as- 
cending boats, tt follows, moreover, firom what has oeen stated, that more time and 
water are expended in ascending, than in descending ; and that in descending, the 
larger and more heavily laden the boat, and the more exact iU adaptation to the lock, 
the less the expenditure. The foregoing considerations would be useflil for regu> 
latlng the heights, and -consequently the number of locks, the forms of their Iwt- 
toms and ends, and the relative tonnace, on ascending and descending, large and 
•mall, and loaded and empty boats. This is not the place for more miirate de- 
Uili.— Am. Eo. 
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It is therefore often better, where it can be accomplished, to 
carry the canal, through a circuitous course, than to take a 
shorter route with a greater number of locks. 

Owing to the smaU quantity of friction which exists between 
the particles of a liquid and a solid, the slightest inclination in 
the channel is sufficient to cause the water to flow. In a 
straight and smooth channel a descent of one foot in about 
four miles will cause the stream to flow at the rate of three 
miles an hour. The average slope of the principal rivers of 
the world is, however, greater than this. 

(43.) It is necessary at all times to know the level of the 
water in the boiler of a steam engine ; but that being a close 
vessel formed of metal, it is impossible by any external indica- 
tion to perceive the water within. A glass tube, A B, Jig, 33., 




is inserted in the side of the boiler ; one end, A, passes into 
the boiler near the top, and the other end, B, near the bottom. 
The water in this tube must always stand at the same level 
with the water of the boiler ; and the tube being of glass, this 
level may always be observed. The indication of the tube 
would not in this case be correct, if the upper end A were not 
inserted in the boiler, but left open to the atmosphere. The 
surface of the water in the boiler is subject to the pressure of 
the steam, which is there confined ; and in order that the sur- 
face of the water in the tube should have the same level, it 
must be subject to the same pressure. This will necessanly 
be the case, if the top of the tube communicate with the steam 
by beinffinserted in the boiler at A. 

(44.) The method of supplying water for towns depends oa 
the property of maintaining its level ; a reservoir is selected in 
some situation more elevated than those places to whioh the 
water is to be supplied. This reservoir is fed either from nat- 
ural sources or by mechanical power. Pipes are conducted 
from it, usually under ground, through all parts of the town ; 
and from the main pipes smaller ones ramify, and pass into 
each house. These pipes may be carried in any direction 
which may be desirable, and alternately up and down the steep- 
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est hills, and to the tpps of the highest houses, providing that 
tho level of the water in the reservoir he ahove the highest 
points to which the pipes are carried. 

By such means a constant and abundant supply of water for 
domestic purposes may be introduced into die upp^r apart- 
ments, and when used may be carried off by waste pipes. 

Ignorance of this principle, by which liquids return to their 
level, is shown in the construction of aqueducts b^ the ancients 
for supplying water to towns. If it were requisite to conduct 
water across a valley, a bridge was constructed on arches^ sup- 
porting a canal tlirough which the water was carried. A pipe 
c undue tod under ground across the valley would have served 
tlto ifuno end, witli hr loss expense ; for the water would rise 
AH higli in tlio pipo on the one side as it had descended on the 
uihor. 

(45.) Takou in a loose popular sense, the term '* level*' is 
oaiiUy uomprohonded ; it is necessary here, however, to explain 
\U import more oxactlv. The figure of the earth is that of a 

globe, or nearly so ; there are inequalities on its surface, but 
loy are so insignificant, that, when compared with its own 
magnitude, the most enormous mountains resemble impercepti- 
ble particles of dust, resting on those globes which are used to 
represent the earth, and on which its natural and political di- 
visions are depicted. These inequalities, small as they are, 
cease to exist on the surface of the waters when they are not 
agitated by wind. They present, in that case, a surface 
uniformly^ curved, and which, if continued in every direction 
without interruption, would assume that figure which is ascribed 
to the earth. If a line be drawn jfrom the centre of the earth 
to any part of this surface, that line will represent the direction 
in which the attraction of gravity acts. It will be the direction 
Fig. 33. in which a plumb-line will hang when at rest ; and 
^.'^'SZT"^ the surface of the earth, such as it has been just 
' '' >vV» described, wiQ be every where perpendicular to 
V; lines thus drawn.* Below and above the actual 
/ / surface of the earth, other concentrical surfaces 
\**S--^'V' Dttay be conceived, as represented in^. 33. by the 
*^*'*-.v:''' dotted circles. Each of these surfaces will eiyoy 

* The diroction of the plumb-line is every where perpendicular to the surface oC 
tranquil waters. A line, perpendicular to this surface, is called the vertical. 
The vertical is not directed to the centre of the earth, except at the equator and 
polos. In other places, it could not coincide with the line drawn from the centra 
to the surfkce, unless the earth were a perfect globe, or sphere. Tlie actual de- 
viation of the earth from this form, is not chiefly owing to its mountains, the ef- 
fect {of which might be here neglected, but tp its oblateness, or its being flattened 
at the poles, and protuberant at the equator. Many instances occur in the text 
of this volume, vniere scientific precision would require the use of ** vertical,'* 
instead of" perpendicular," which has been employed, to avoid the ftoqnent vfo 
of a more technical term.— Au. Ed. 
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the same properties as have been already ascribed to the sur- 
face of the earth. Each of them will be every where perpen- 
dicular to straight lines diverging from the centre, and will bo 
every-where equally distant from that point. 

Every part of each of these concentrical surfaces is said to 
form the " same level ;" and one level is said to be " above" or 
" below" another level, according as it is more or less distant 
from the centre.* 

When a liquid mass placed upon the earth is quiescent, eve- 
ry part of its surface settles itself in the same level, and all 
parts which are disposed in any other level under its surface 
are subject to the same pressure ; that pressure being great 
in proportion to the depth of the level in question below the 
surface. 

(46.) Notwithstanding the globular form of tlie earth, a sheet 
of water on a calm day appears to exhibit a plane surface, no 
curvature whatever being perceivable. The cause of this is 
easily discovered in the small proportion which such a surface 
bears to the whole earth. Let us suppose a circular lake of 
four miles in diameter, and conceive a straight line to be drawn, 
or a cord stretched across it, between two opposite points. By 
reason of the curvature of the surface, this cord would be under 
the water towards the middle, if it only touched the water at 
the extremities ; and its depth would be greatest at the centre 
of the lake. Nevertheless, in the case we have supposed, its 
depth at that point would only be 15| inches ; the curvature, 
therefore, in a circuit of two miles round a given point, will not 
raise that point 16 inches above the plane surface, passing 
through the extreme points of the circuit 

It IS not wonderful, then, if fluid surfaces of small extent 
appear to be, and practically speaking really are, plane, the de- 
gree of curvature being insignificant Any plane surface of a 
small extent is, then, said to be level, when it is parallel to the 
surface of a liquid which is quiescent ; and all particles of a 
liquid which are disposed in the same plane, parallel to its sur- 
face, are said to be in the same level. 

Although, as we have just stated, the curvature of the surface 
of a liquid be very small, yet, if that surface have sufficient ex- 
tent, the curvature may be ascertained by observation. When 
a distant vessel first comes within sight at sea, the point of tho 
mast only is perceived ; as it approaches the mast gradually 
rises ; and last of all appears the hulk, which, from its magni- 
tude, would be the first seen, if the swelling curve of the sur- 
face of the sea had not obstructed the view of it 

(47.) The law, by which all parts of the surface of the same 

* The concentrical surfaeei ftre expreued in French authors by the term 
** coaches de niveau." 
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liqoid rest in the same level, will not be violited if one liquid 
be placed upon another, or even if a series of liquids were 
placed one above another. If a glass ves^el,^. 34., be partly 



filled with water, W, and on the water, oil, O, be poured, the 
surfece of the water will continue to be level, bearing the oil 
upon it. Again, if another liquid, as ether, B, he poured upon 
tlie oil, the surface of the oil on which the ether rests will con- 
tinue to be level ; and so on. In these cases, however, the 
pressure of the liquids on any stratum ia not proportional to the 
depth of the stratum. The pressure at any level is equal to the 
weight of the incumbent column of liquid. But that column 
is not, as in the cases Ibmierly considered, composed of the 
same liquid, and, therefore, it is not true tlial any part of the 
column has a proportional weight 

The various appearances produced in ornamental water- 
worits are the effects of pressure transmitted through pipes 
from a head of water, considerably raised above the orilices 
from which the water is required to be projected. The form 
end direction of these orifices determine the figure which the 
jet or fountain will assume ; and the height of the water trans- 
utitting the pressure will deterniine the altitude to which the 
water of the fountain will be projected. 

{48.J TnstrunientB for kvtltng or determining the direction 
or position of horizontal lines, or the relation between the lev- 
els in which different objects ate placed, are constructed l>r 
means of the property by which hquids maintain their level. 
Let A,Sg. 35., be a strai^t glass tube, having two other glass 
tubes, B and C, united with it at right angles. Let the tube A, 
and a part of each leg B and C, be filled with a liquid, the lees 
B and C being presented upwaids. On the surfaces a b of the 
aquid in the legs, let floats be placed, carrying upright wires, to 
the ends of which are attached sights, S T, consieting of two 
fine threads or hairs stretched at right angles across a square : 
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Fig, 35. 




these sights are placed at right angles to the length of the in- 
stroment, and a front view of them is represented at S' T'; and 
they should be so adjusted that the points where the hairs in- 
tersect shall be at equal heights above the floats. This ad- 
justment may be made in the following manner : — 

Let the eye be placed behind one of the sights, looking 
through it at the other, so as to make the points where the hairs 
intersect cover each other, and let some distant object covered 
by this point be observed. Let the instrument be now revers- 
ed, and let the points of intersection of the hairs be viewed in 
the same way, so as to cover each other. If they are observed 
to cover the same distant point as before, they will be equal 
heights above the surfaces of the liquid. But if the same dis- 
tant point be not observed in the direction of these points, then 
one or liie other of the sights must be raised or lowered, by an 
adjustment provided for &at purpose, until the points of inter- 
section be brought into that direction. These points will then 
be properly adjusted, and the line passing through them will be 
truly horizontal. All points seen in the direction of the sights 
will then be ill the level of the instrument 

The principles on which this adjustment depends £re easily 
explained : if the intersection of the hairs be at the same dis- 
tance from the floats, the line joining those intersections will 
evidently be parallel to the lines joining the surfaces a b of the 
liquid, and will, therefore, be level. But if one of these point* 
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be more distant from the floats than the other, the line joiniu^r 
the intersections will point upwards if viewed from the lower 
sight, and downwards if viewed from the higher one. On re- 
versing the instrument this line must take a difiSn^nt direction, 
and therefore will not be presented ^ the same object 

The accuracy of the results given by this instrument may be 
increased to any extent, by lengthening the tube A. 

(49.) Another instrument for leveling is known by the name 
of the sjffirU level : it consists of a cylindrical glass tube filled 
with spirits of wine, except a small space which is occupied by 
air ; the ends are hermetically sealed, to prevent the escape of 
the fluid. In whatever position the tube be placed, the liquid 
will always tend to the lowest part of it; if either end be raised 
above the other, at that extremity will the bubble of air be found, 
the liquid having retired to the other. If the extremities be at 
the same level, the bubble of air will settle at the highest inter- 
mediate point. The tube is not strictly straight, but is slightly 
curved, the convexity being presented upwards. Whatever be 
the position of the tube, the air bubble will rest at the highest 
point of the curve ; and if the extremities be at the same height, 
this will be the middle point The tube in a horizontal position, 
with the air bubble resting in the centre, is represented in 

Fig. 36. 




Fig. 31. 
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The method of mounting the level for the puiposo of fixing 
a plane in a horizontal position, is commonly to fix the tube in 
a block of wood, or in a case of brass, A B,^. 37. The block 
is fixed in such a position, that when the lowest surface, D £, 
is horizontal, the bubble will stand in the centre between two 
lines, a and &, cut upon the tube. The instrument may be ad- 
justed by the following method : — ^Let a plane surface be con- 
structed as nearly horizontal as possible, and let the surface 
D E be pHced upon it Let the tube be fixed into the block in 
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Buch a maimer that the bubble will stand between the wires a 
and b ; this being accom^ished, let the instrument be now re- 
versed, the extremities D and E exchanging places. If the 
bubble stand still in the middle, it proves the instrument to be 
correct ; if not, the end towards which it retires is the higher 
extremity. The bubble must then be brought back to the cen- 
tre, partly by lowering the extremity of the tube toward which 
it moves, and partly by adjusting the plane surface on which 
the instrument is placed. The instrument must now be once 
more reversed, and the same process repeated, until the change 
of position of the instrument no longer deranges the position 
of the bubble. 

The principle on which this adjustment depends, is that the 
bubble will fix itself at the highest point of the tube, and that a 
horizontal line is at right angles to a vertical one. When by 
adjusting the tube the bubble is fixed in the centre of the wires 
a and 6, let us suppose a vertical line, c d, drawn from the cen- 
tre of the bubble to meet the base, D E, of the instrument. If 
D E be perpendicular to c d,it is apparent that reversing the 
instrument )vill make no change in the position of the line 
c dy and that the point c will still continue to be the place 
of- the bubble. But in this case D E being perpendicular to a 
vertical line must be horizontal. If, however, D E be not per- 
pendicular to c d, one of the. angles, suppose c dD, will be 
acute, and the other, c (2 E, obtuse ; and, therefore, the point D 
will be more elevated than the point E. On reversing the in- 
strument, E will take the more elevated, and D the less elevat- 
ed position. The middle point, c, will no longer be the highest 
point of the tube, and accordingly the bubble will retire from it 
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CHAP. V. -c^:-vw a 

OF THE IMMERSION OF SOLIDS IN LiaUlDS. ' ' 

TO DETERMINE THE EXACT HAGHITUOE OF AN IRREGULAR SOLID.—- 
WHEN SOLUBLE IN THE LiqUlD.'^WHEN POROUS.— EFFECT ON THE 
APPARENT WEIGHT OF THE LK^UID. — ^EFFECT ON THE APPARENT 
WEIGHT OF THE SOLID. — THE REAL WEIGHT OF THE SOLID AND 
LIQUID NOT CHANGED BY IMHERSION.^AUSE OF THE APPARENT 
CHANGE. — WHEN A BODY IS SUSPENDED. — FLOATING BODIES.*-* 
THESE PROPERTIES DEDUCED FROM THE FUITDAHENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF HYDROSTATICS. — THE SAME SOLID SINKS IN SOME LIQUIDS AND 
RISES IN OTHERS. — ^BUOYANCY.^-ITS EFFECTS IN SUBMARINE OPERA- 
TIONS. — ITS EFFECTS PERCEIVABLE IN BATHING. •--BOATS MAY BE 
FORMED OF ANY MATERIAL, HOWETER HEATY. — ^AN IRON BOAT, 
WHICH CANNOT SINK.—- METHOD OF PREVENTING SHIPS FROM FOUN- 
DERING.— EFFECTS OF THE CARGO. — ^BALL COCK, AND OTHER FLOAT- 
ING REGULATORS. — MEANS OF RAISING WEIGHTS FROM THE BOTTOM 
OF THE SEA. — ^METHOD OF LIFTING VESSELS OVER SHOALS.— LIFE- 
PRESERVERS. — SWIMMING. — WATER FOWL. — FISH.— WHY A DROWN- 
ED BODY FLOATS. — ^PHILOSOPHICAL TOY. — WHY ICE FLOATS.— ROCKS 
RAISED TO THE SURFACE BY ICE. 

(50.) To ascertain by direct measurement the volume or size of 
a solid body is a problem of considerable practical difficulty, ex- 
cept in cases where the body has some regular shape or figure ; 
thus, for example, if it were required to determine liie exact 
number of solid inches and parts of a solid inch in a rough lump 
of mineral ore, the surfaces of which present numerous and ir- 
regular projections and cavities, science would in vain furnish 
rules for cfdculating the volume of bodies bounded by surfaces 
of given figures and magnitudes, and meeting under ffiven an- 
gles. The exact practical solution of the problem by direct 
geometrical measurement is impossible. 

Bodies in the liquid form do not present the same difficulties ; 
their peculiar qualities cause them to adapt themselves with 
facility to any form, and, without undergoing any change of 
magnitude, to take the figure of any vessel in which they are 
placed. Thus, if it be required to ascertain the number of cubic 
inches in a mass of liquid, let a perpendicular vessel be taken, 
the base of which is equal to a cubic inch, and let the liquid be 
poured into this vessel ; so much of the liquid as fills a part of 
this vessel one inch in height has the magnitude of one cubic 
inch ; so much as fills it to the height of an inch and a half has 
the magnitude of a cubic inch and a half; and so on for other 
heights. 

This great facility which the measurement of liquids presents, 
and the difficulty, on the other hand, which attends the measure « 
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ment of solids, are the oauses why the quantity of bodies in the 
liquid form is usually expressed by their measure, while the 
quantity in the solid form is commonly expressed by their 
weight : thus, if we speak of a liquid, we say it is so many 
hogsheads, gallons, quarts, &^, ; on the other hand, speaking 
of a solid, we say it is so many tons, hundreds, pounds, &c. 

(51.) The same property which renders the volume of a liquid 
easily determined, also points it out as the means of determin- 
ing the dimensions of a solid. As a liquid will adapt itself to 
the shape of the vessel which contains it, filling every part of 
that vessel below its own level, it will in like manner adapt it- 
self to the figure of any solid which may be immersed in it ; so 
that if the liquid were hardened and solidified, and the solid 
withdrawn, an exact mould of the solid would be exhibited by 
the hardened liquid. Such, in fact, is the method by which all 
moulds are made. A body naturally solid is liquefied by ex- 
posure to heat, or by moisture, or by other means. The solid, 
the shape of which is to be taken, is then immersed in it, and 
the liquid is hardened either by cooling, or drying, or otherwise. 
The body is then withdrawn, leaving its form impressed on the 
substance in which it was immersed. 

When a solid is thus immersed in a liquid, it displaces a quan- 
tity of that liquid equal in size to that part of the solid which is 
immersed. If, therefore, the bulk of the liquid thus displaced 
could be ascertained, the magnitude of the part of the body im- 
mersed would be determined. 
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This is easily accomplished. Let A B C D, Jig. 38., be a 
vessel containing a liquid, which we will suppose, in the first 
instance, stands at a levels E F ; we sliall suppose also, for the 
present, that the vessel has perpendicular sides : let a solid, S, 
whose dimensions axe to be ascertained, be now plunged in the 
liquid. The space which the solid occupies below the surface 
of the liquid having been previously filled with liquid, the liquid 
which 80 filled it, b* ' g now excluded, must find room else- 
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where. By yielding its place to the solid, it will itself displace 
the adjacent particles of liquid, and a general change of position 
will take place in the whole mass. The surface E F will rise 
to the level W F'. The space between E F and E' F must ev- 
idently be equal to the dimensions of the solid S, because it is 
the increased space which the liquid occupies, owing to the 
exclusion of part of it from the space now occupied by the solid. 
In fact, we may consider that portion of the liquid which pre- 
viously occupied the space S to be removed to the space be- 
tween the levels E F and E' F'. Thus, by means at once 
simple and easy, we have obtained a body EF F' E', of a regu- 
lar shape and easUy measured, which we are infallibly certain 
is equal in magnitude to the irregular solid S, the dimensions 
of which we would in vain attempt to determine by the nicest 
instrumental measurement, guided by the strictest mathemati- 
cal rules. 

If we conceive the vessel A B C D to be of glass, and divis- 
ions marked on its exterior surface by parallel lines from the 
bottom to the top, as represented in the figure, the interval be- 
tween each division may correspond to any given magnitude, 
as a cubic inch of liquid. The whole quantity of liquid in such 
a vessel will be expressed by the number which marks the di- 
vision, and the fraction of a, division, at which its surface stands. 
Thus if the level of the liquid in the vessel stand at one third 
of the division above that marked 5, the total quantity of liquid 
in the vessel will be 5 J cubic inches. Let us suppose liquid be 
poured in until the surface rises to the sixth division : let it 'be 
now required to determine the magnitude of an irregular lump 
of ore. Plunge it in the liquid, in which it will sink by its su- 
perior weight, and observe the division to which the surface has 
risen. Suppose this to be one fourth of a division above the 
eighth. It appears, then, that the piece of ore has displaced a3 
much liquid as would raise the level two and a quarter divis- 
ions ; and, therefore, its magnitude is two and a quarter cubic 
inches. 

We have here supposed that we possess a vessel previously 
graduated, so that each division shall correspond to a given 
quantity of liquid. Tlie same property which suggests the use 
of such a vessel also suggests the method of graduating it Let 
a solid be formed into £e exact dhape and size of a cubic inch, 
and some liquid having been poured into the vessel sufficient 
for the total immersion of the solid, let a line be drawn on the 
vessel, marking the place of its surface ; the solid being then 
immersed, let another line be drawn, marking the place to 
which the surface of the liquid has risen. The interval be- 
tween these two lines will then be a dtivision which corresponds 
to a cubic inch of the liquid. If the lEiides of the vessel be tsvh" 
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perpendicular, and its inner surface subject to no ineqiialities, 
nothing more will now be necessary than to draw a line upon 
the vessel from top to bottom, and to divide it into parts equal 
to the space we have just obtaTned ; each division will then 
correspond to a cubic inch of the liquid : the divisions may evi- 
dently be subdivided into fractional parts to any extent that may 
be required. 

If, however, the sides of the vessel be not perpendicular, or 
being so, if, as will inevitably happen, they be subject to iile- 
qualities more or less in amount according to the accuracy with 
which the vessel is made, then the method of division which we 
have just adopted wiU not give true results. It is only where 
the sides of the vessel are uniform from top to bottom, that 
equal divisions will correspond to equal quantities of the liquid. 
If one part be wider or narrower than another, an equal length 
of that part will contain more or less liquid than the other ; and 
as our object is to divide into equal parts the liquid, and not the 
height of the vessel, it will follow that the degrees must be 
smdler where the vessel is wider, and vice vend. Besides the 
inequalities incident to vessels intended to be straight, it does 
not always happen that such a vessel is convenient for use. 
The graduated vessels used by apothecaries and others, who 
have occasion for exact liquid measures, are more frequently 
of the tapering form of a wme-glass; the divisions on the sides 
of such vessels will be wider near the bottom, and narrower 
near the top. Such a vessel may be graduated by repeatedly 
plunging into it the same solid, and marking the changes of 
level wMch it produces, filling the vessel with liquid to the new 
division each time the solid is withdrawn : Or it may be effect- 
ed by continually pouring into it a previously ascertained meaa« 
ure of liquid, and marking the successive changes of level. 

The effects of immersion not only measure Sie total dimen- 
sions of a solid, but also determine any required part of it If 
the solid be only partially immersed, that part which is below 
the surface of the liquid, displacing a portion of the liquid equal 
to its own hvlk, will cause the suiface of the liquid to rise, and 
the space through which it rises will indicate the magnitude of 
the part of the solid which is immersed. 

A solid body may thus be easily divided into two or more 
parts having an^ given proportion to each other. Siq>pose it 
be required to divide a solid into two equal parts. Let the solid 
be totally immersed in a liquid, and observe the height to which 
the surface of the liquid, rises. Let the solid be now withdrawn 
from the liquid, and let it again be partially immersed until the 
surface rise through half the former spaee ; the liquid displaced 
Will then be half me quantity which was cQsplaced by the total 
' ^'uersion of the solid : therefore the part now immersed must 
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be half the magnitude of the whole. If a line be marked on 
the solid at the points where the surface of the water meets it 
a division made through this line will divide the solid into two 
equal parts. In the same manner, if it were required to cut off 
a fifth part of the entire magnitude, it will be only necessary 
to immerse it, until the surface of the water rise in the vessel, 
through a space equal to the fifth part of the space through 
which it' would be raised by the total immersion. It is evident 
that a similar process would enable us to cut off any required 
part of the body ; and a repetition of the process applied to the 
remainder of the body would enable us to cut it into any num- 
ber of parts, equal or unequal, or bearing any required propor- 
tion to each other. 

There are circumstances which occasionally impede the 
practical use of the method of measuring a solid by immersion. 
Thus, for example, if the solid be soluble in tiie liquid, the 
method fails. In this case, however, some other liquid may 
generally be selected, in which the solid is not soluble. Again, 
if the body be of such an open or porous texture as to allow the 
liquid to penetrate its dimensions, the method evidently fails, 
because the solid does not displace a quantity of the liquia equal 
to its magnitude. The liquid which enters the pores still occu- 
pies its former place ; and the portion displaced is, in fact, only 
the difference between a quantity of liquid equal in bulk to the 
body, and the quantity which the body absorbs. If the absorp- 
tion of the liquid do not affect the dimensions of the solid, the 
method may still be applied by saturating the solid previously 
to the experiment being tried. 

From what has been stated it follows, that if a solid be plung- 
ed into a vessel filled with a liquid, as much of the liquid wul 
overflow as is equal to the magnitude of the solid immersed. 
And a vessel which is only partially filled, will become brimful 
by the immersion of a solid, whose magnitude is equal to the 
part unfilled. Thus a teacup, which is filled to the brim with 
tea, will overflow when sugar is put in ; and a bath should 
never be filled beyond such a height as will allow an unfilled 
space equal to the aggregate magnitude of the bodies of the 
bathers. 

(52.) We have seen the effect which the immersion of a solid 
produces upon the volume of a liquid. This effect is sometimes 
expressed by stating that the volume of the liquid receives an 
increase eqiikl to the volume of the solid ; by this, however, it 
is not meant that the absolute dimensions or measure of the 
liquid are increased, but merely that the apparent dimensions 
included within the external boundaries of tiie liquid are aug- 
mented by liie magnitude of the solid. In fact, the contents of 
the vessel in this case are the liquid and the solid together ; but 
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tae solid being surrounded with the liquid, the dimensions of 
the liquid axe estimated by its exterior surfaces, in the same 
manner as the dimensions of a rock would be estimated by its' 
external limits, even though it should contain within it a cavity 
filled by any other substance. 

We shall now consider what effect is produced upon the ap- 
parent weight of a liquid by the immersion of a solid. Let 
A B,^. 39., be a vessel containing a liquid, placed in the dish 

Fig. 39. 




D of a balance E F, and counterpoised by weights in the oppo 
site dish 6. The weights in G will then be equal to the weight 
of the vessel A B, anathe weight of the liquid it contains. Let 
a solid, S, heavy enough to sink in the liquid, be now suspended 
bv a horse hair, or fine thread, firom an arm C, and let the arm 
CT be so placed as to allow the solid S to Bvik into Uie liquid 
until it is totally immersed, but so that it shall not touch the 
bottom of the vessel. It will be observed that the dish D will 
immediately preponderate, the weights in G being no longer 
sufficient to counterpoise the weight in the opposite dish D. 
Hence we infer at once, that as the apparent dimensions of the 
liquid were increased by the immersion of the solid, so also is 
the apparent weight of the liquid augmented. But the amount 
of this increment of weight is still to be found. 

Let additional weights be placed in the dish G until equilib- 
rium be restored : the amount of these weights will express 
the increase which the apparent weight of tne liquid receives 
firom the immersion of the solid. Let these additional weights 
be now removed, and let the solid S be also removed fi*om the 
vessel A B. The balance will then again be an equilibrium. 
The height to which the surface of the liquid in the vessel A B 
was raised by the immersion of the solid S having been observ- 
ed, let so much more liquid be poured into the vessel A B as 
will raise the surface to that point This quantity, according 
to what has already been explained, is equal in bulk to the 
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solid S ; and by the weight of this quantity the dish D will now 
preponderate. Let the weights which restored the equilibrium 
when the solid was formerly immersed be now again placed in 
the dish G, and equilibrium will be once more restored. It 
tiierefore follows, iJiat the increase which the apparent weight 
of the liquid receives from the inunersion of a solid is equal to 
the weight of the portion of liquid which the solid displaces. 

As this is a principle of the highest importance in the theory 
of fluids, and indeed in physical science generally, it may not 
be useless here to present its experimental illustration under 
another point of view. Let A B and A' F, fig. 40., be two 

Fig. 40. 







similar and equal glass vessels of equal weight, and let them 
be fiUed to the same level L and U, with water, and placed in 
the dishes of a balance. Bein? of equal weight, they will then 
be in equilibrium. Let a solid S, suspended as in the former 
case, be immersed in A B. The dish D will preponderate ; and 
the level L will rise to I. Let water be now poured in A' B', 
until the equilibrium be restored. It will be found that the 
level of the water in A' B' has been raised through the same 
space by the additional water necessary to restore the equilib- 
rium, as the level of the water in A B has been raised by Uic 
immersion of the solid. The conclusion is evident The im- 
mersion of the solid gives to the vessel an increase of weight 
equal to that which it would receive from the addition of so 
much water as the solid displaces. 

(53.) We have here supposed the immersion of the solid to 
be total ; and, consequenUy, the weight imparted to the liquid 
is that of a portion of the liquid itself equal to the whole bulk of 
the solid. But the same experiments will give similar results, 
if the solid be only partially immersed. Still the weight which 
the liquid will receive, will be equal to the weight of that por- 
tion of it which will be displaced by the part of the solid immers- 
ed. It will not be necessary here to repeat the experimental 
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process by which this is verified ; it is the same, in ail respects, 
as has been already explained with reference to total immersion. 

The manner in which the immersion of the solid has been 
described in the preceding experiments, by suspending it from 
the arm C by a thread or hair, requires tiiat the solid should be 
one which, by its weight alone, will sink in the liquid. The 
conclusions at which we have arrived are not, however, limited 
to such bodies. If, therefore, the solid to be inmiersed be one 
so light that it would float on the liquid, its immersion* must be 
produced by a different means ; it must be pressed into the 
liquid by a rigid inflexible wire, or some other means. When 
tliis i3 accomplished, however, all the results are conformable 
to what has been already explained. 

From all which has been stated, we may, therefore, infer that 
the immersion of any solid, whether total or partial, increases 
both the apparent bulk and the apparent weight of the liquid ; 
and that it increases both exactly in that degree in which they 
would be increased by the addition of so much of the same liquid 
as is equal in magnitude to the immersed solid. 

^54.) The weight both of the liquid and the solid immersed 
in It, depends on the attraction which the earth exerts on their 
particles ; and, therefore, so long as the mass of the liquid and 
the mass of the solid remain unaltered, their weights in the 
same place must be immutable. It follows, therefore, that the 
increase of weight which the vessel receives from the immer- 
sion of the solid cannot proceed from any increase of weight in 
either the vessel or the liquid, nor can it proceed from any in- 
crease or diminution in the weight of the solid immersed ; the 
mere fact of immersion can cause no change in the amount of 
these weights. 

It is natural, therefore, to inquire whence the increase of 
weight which the vessel receives by the immersion of the solid 
proceeds. We have seen that the actual weight of the water 
contained in the vessel remains unaltered, while its apparent 
weight is increased. We know that the actual weight of the 
solid cannot be altered ; but it is still to be seen how its ap- 
parent weight is affected. Let us suppose the solid immersed 
to be heavier than water, and let it be suspended from the arm 
of a balance, as represented in^. 41., and counterpoised. Let 
it then be immersed in the liquid contained in the vessel, as rep- 
resented in the figure. Immediately the equilibrium will b« 
destroyed ; the dish G will preponderate, and the arm E will 
rise : it therefore appears that by immersion the apparent weight 
of the solid is diminished. Let us now inquire the amount of 
this diminution. Hemove from the dish G such a quantity of 
weight as will restore the equilibrium, so that the dish G will 
no longer preponderate, but will exactly counterpoise the weight 
6* 
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suspended from £• The weight thus removed is the amount 
by which the apparent weight of the solid is diminished by im- 
mersion. Let the quantity of the liquid be obtained by moans 

JP^. 41. 




of a balance, the weight of which is equal to the weight remov- 
ed from the dish G. Let the level at which the liquid stands 
in the vessel A B be marked on its side, and let the solid be 
tlien removed from it ; the surface of the liquid will immediate- 
ly fall, leaving a space between its former and present level 
equal to the magnitude of the solid. Let the liquid, whose 
weight was ascertained to be that which was lost by the appar- 
ent weight of the solid, be now poured into the vessel A B, the 
surface will rise to the point at which it stood when the solid 
was immersed. 

Hence it must be evident, 

1., That by the process of immersion, while the apparent 
weight of the liquid is increased, the apparent weight of the 
solid is diminished ; 

2. That the increase which the apparent weight of the liquid 
receives is exactly equal to the diminution of the apparent 
weight of the solid; and, 

3. That the amount of this increment of the one apparent 
weight, and decrement of the other, is the weight of a portion 
of the liquid whose magnitude is equal to the magnitude of the 
9olid. 

If we pursue these conclusions into their consequences, we 
shall obtain some remarkable results. Suppose it should so 
happen, that the body selected for immersion is one whose 
weight IS equal to the weight of its own bulk of the liquid ; by 
the principles just established it will lose by immersion its whole 
weight ; and, consequently, when immersed, if it were suspend- 
ed from the arm of a balance, it would weigh nothing ; that is, 
the thread which connects it with the arm would be stretched 
by no force, and the body would have no tendency to descend: 
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and, accordingly, we find this to be actually the case. Let a 
hollow briss bill be provided, with a meaiu of enclosing Sum 
sand within it ; by this means let the weight of the ball be S9 ad- 
justed as to be equal to that of its own bu& of water, and let it be 
thrown into a vessel of that liquid. It will be found that it wiH 
remain suspended indifferently in any position, provided it be 
totally immersed. If it be placed at the bottom, there it will 
remain ; if it be placed any where between the surface and th6 
bottom, it will also remain suspended there ; if it be placed at 
the surface, but so that no part shall be above it, there it will 
also remain. 

There is another remarkable consequence obviously collected 
from what has been proved. If the solid immersed in a liquid' 
have less weight than its own bulk of the liquid, it would fol- 
low, by total inunersion, it loses more than its own weight ; a 
consequence not as al>surd as it may at first seem to be. Whett 
a body, by immersion, loses less than its whole weight, it has a 
tendency to descend with what remains. When a body loses 
exactly its whole weight, the effect of its gravity is neutralized, 
and it loses all tendency to move, as in the example just pro- 
duced. But when the consequences would justify us in affirm- 
ing that it loses more than its entire weight, the effect is man- 
ifested not merely by the body losing all tendencv to sink, not 
merely by lying passively in the liquid, but by exhibiting a posi- 
tive tendency to rise ; by acquiring, in fact, a quality 3ie very 
reverse of weight. Those who have been used to the significa- 
tion of negative signs in algebra will perceive the tendency of 
this reasoning, and will find in it the illustration of the true 
meaning of such symbols. For those who are not conversant 
with the elements of mathematics, it is hoped that enough has 
been said to elucidate the utility of extending the application 
of a theorem, by giving a greater latitude to the signification of 
the terms in which it is expressed. 

The phenomena of floating bodies are verifications of the in- 
ference which has just been made. Let H^e hollow brass baU^ 
already alluded to, be so loaded that it shall be lighter by any 
proposed weight than its own bulk of water ; let it then be im- 
mersed in a vessel of that liquid, and placed below the surface. 
It will be found that the ball will not remain there, but will 
ascend to the surface, on which it will float. To keep it below 
the water, a certain force will be necessary ; and if this force 
be measured, it will be found to be equal to the excess of tlie 
weight of a portion of liquid equal in bulk to the ball above the 
weight of the ball. 

The conclusions to which we have arrived may, therefore, be 
generalized as follows : — 

1. A solid whose weight exceeds the weight of its own bull 
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of > liquid liu a teodency equal to such excess to sink when im* 

merged in the liquid. 

3. A solid whose weight is equal to the weight of its own 
bulk of liquid, when tDKaeraed in the liquid, has no tendency lo 

3. A solid whose weight is less than the weight of its own 
bulk of a liquid has a tendency to rise when immersed in that 
liquid ; which tendency unounts to the escess of the weight of 
a portion of the liquid equal in bulk to the solid above £he weight 
of the solid. 

(55.) The reasoning bv which we have arrived at these con- 
clusions has been founded on the results of the experiments 
described in (53,). They may, however, be inferred from the 
fundunental principle of Hth bo statics ; viz. that fluids trans- 
mit pressure equally in all directions. 

Let us suppose it solid, A B C D, Jig. 43., of any proposed 
Fig.ia. 



figure, as that of a cubic inch, immersed in a liquid, the surface 
of which is L M, and let V M' be the level on which the bot^ 
tomBCia placed. Let the solid be suspended byafine thread 
T, the weight of which may be neglected ; and let this thread 
be carried over a grooved wheel R, such a weight W being ajv 
pended to it as will counterpoise the solid A B C D, and keep 
it suspended in the liquid without either rising or sinking. In 
this state every part of the level U M' must sustain the same 
pressure downward ; for, if any one part suffered a greater 
pressure than another, the liquid below the level U M' would 
transmit the ^eater pressure undiminished in the upward direc- 
tion to the point where the leaser pressure is supposed to act ; 
and this point would move upwards, 1^ reason of the excess of 
the upward pressure ; but no such effect is supposed to take 
place, and therefore no part of the level U M' is under a greater 
pre**-— a than another. 
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The bottom B C of the solid occupies a square inch of the 
level L' M'. Let the column resting on B Cj of which the solid 
forms a part, be imagined to be continued to the surface. It is 
evident that the downward pressure excited on the base B C 
will be equal to the weight of the incumbent column E B C F 
diminished by the weight of the counterpoise W. This column 
consists partly of the liquid E A D P, which is above the solid, 
and partly of the solid itself. Since this downward pressure is 
sustained by the stratum L' M' i^t B C, it follows that every 
part of that stratum equal in magnitude to B C must sustain 
the same downward pressure. Take H B, equal to B C, and 
the part H B sustains a pressure arising from the weight of the 
column of liquid G H B E, which rests upon it. The weight of 
this column must, therefore, be equal to the weight which presses 
onBC. 

Let us suppose the column G H B E divided into two at I A ; 
BO that the part I A B H shall be equal in bulk to the solid 
A B C D, and the part I A E G equal to the liquid E A D F 
above the solid. Let us now compare the equal pressures 
which act on B C and B H. The former is ike weight of 
£ A D F, together with the weight of the soUd diminished by 
the weight of the counterpoise W. The latter is the weight 
of G I A E, together with the weight of I A B H. It appears, 
therefore, that the weight of the column E B C P exceeds that 
of the column G H B E by the weight W. But since the part 
E A D F of the first column is equal in weight to the part 
G I A E of the second, it follows tiiat the weight of the solid 
A B C D exceeds the weight of its own bulk I A B H of the 
liquid by the weight of the counterpoise W. 

Now, since the counterpoise W is the force which prevents 
the solid &om sinking, it expresses the tendency of the solid to 
sink, and it therefore follows, that this tendency is estimated by 
the excess of the weight of the solid above the weight of its 
own bulk of the liquid, according to what has already been ex- 
perimentally established. 

In the preceding reasoning, the solid has been supposed to 
exhibit a tendency to sink when immersed in the fluid, which ten- 
dency has been checked by the counterpoise. Let us now 
consider the case of a solid which remains suspended in the 
liquid without any tendency to sink or rise. In this case the 
pressure on B C, Jif, 43., is the weight of the solid, together 
with that of the fluid above it *, while the pressure on H B is 
equal to the weight of the liquid 1 A B H, equal in bulk to the 
so'iid, together with the weight of the liquid G I A E equal to 
the liquid above the solid ; since the pressure on H B and B C 
must be equal, the weights of the columns G H B E and E B C F 
are equal. From these equals take away the weights of th« 
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^uid 6 I A E and G A D F respectively, and the Temaindere, 
-whicb ue the weights of tlie solid uid its own bulb of liquid 
rill be equal. Tlius, in CMifonnitf with the results of expaii* 



ment, it appears that a solid which remains suspended in a 
liquid must be equal to the weight of the liquid which it dis- 

Finally, let us consider the case in which the solid inunereed 
has a tendency to rise to the eur&ce ; suppose a fine thread 
attached to the bottom of the solid to be cairied under a grooV' 
ed wheel R',fig. 44., and, being brought upwards, to be passed 



over another grooved wheel R, and let such a wei^t, W, be 
appended to it as will check tha tendency of the solid to rise to 
QiK surface, but not sufficient to cause it to sink. The solid 
A B C D therefore remains suspended in the liquid. 

According to the reasoning used in the tbrmer cases, it may 
be inferred that the preasore on B C roust be equal to the pres 
sure on B H. The pressure on B C is equal to the weight of 
the solid, the liquid above it, and the ceunteipoise W. The 
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pressure on B H is equal to the weight of the liquid I A B H, 
equal in bulk to the solid, together with the weight of 6 E A I, 
equal to the weight of the liquid above the soli£ From these 
equals take away G E A I and E F D A, and the reminders 
will be equal ; that is, the liquid, equal in bulk to the solid, will 
be equal to the weight of the solid, together with Ihe counter- 
poise W. It therefore appears, tiiat a portion of the liquid 
equal in bulk to the solid exceeds the weight of the solid, by 
that weight which is just sufficient to prevent the solid ascend- 
ing to the surface and to keep it suspenaed in the liquid. Hence, 
in conformity with what has already been experimentally prov 
ed, it appears that a solid lighter than its own bulk of the liquid 
has a tendency, when immersed in the liquid, to rise to the 
surface with a force equal to the difference between its weight 
and that of its own bulk of the liquid. 

The fact that a solid equal in weight to its own bulk of liquid 
will remain suspended indifferently in any position in the liquid, 
may also be very easily comprehended, by considering that the 
liquid itself remains quiescent. If, then, we take any portion 
of the liquid benea^ its surface, say a cubic inch at the depth 
of one foot, that cubic inch of liquid remains at rest Suppose 
it now to be congealed and to become solid, — ^not, however, 
altering in any way its bulk, — it will evidently still remain at 
rest, because the met of it becoming solid introduces no force 
to put it into motion. It will, therefore, be in the case of anv 
solid immersed in the liquid equal in weight to the liquid which 
it displaces. 

But it will be more philosophical to deduce the fact of the 
suspension of tiie solid fVom the reasoning already given, and 
founded on the distinctive property by wmch a fluid transmits 
pressure ; and this same proper^ is that on which the quiescence 
of all parts of a liquid depends. 

(56.) We have hitherto considered the cases only in which the 
Boud is totally immersed. The effects of partial immersion are 
in all respects similar, and investigated on the same principles. 

Let ABC ^yjfig' ^•j he a solid partially immersed in a 
liquid whose surmce is L M, and having a tendency to sink 
still deeper, which tendency is checked by the counterpoise W. 
Since the solid is in equilibrium, the stratum I/M'' of the liquid, 
immediately below its base, must be equally pressed in every 

Sart The pressure on B C is equal to the weight of the solid 
iminished by the counteqM>ise W. Let H B be a portion of 
the stratum equal to B C ; the pressure here, which is equal to 
the former, is the weight of the column 6 H B E. This column 
is evidenUy equal to Uie weight of the liquid displaced by the 
solid ; and therefore it follows, that the weight of the liquid 
displaced by the solid is equal to the weight of liie solid dimin- 
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iahed bj that of the coi;&teTpoise ; or, what amounts to the 
same, the weight of the counterpoise is equal to the excess of 
the solid above that of the liquid which it displaces. Thus the 



some proper^ belong to the partial immemon of the solid, as 
has been already proved to apptalain to total inunenion. 

Thia result may be verified experimeotally, bj attaching the 
tiiread which supports the solid A B C D to the arm of a bal- 
ance, and ascertaining the weight from the opposite arm which 
wiO tiiij^rt it. This being done, ajid the level of the sarfece 
L M being observed, let tlie aolid be removed from the liquid ; 
the counterpoise ftom the opposite arm will no longer be able 
to sustain the solid. Let such an additional weieht be added 
as will support it, and take a quantity of the liquid, the weight 
of which is t^qual to this additional weight This quantity 
being poured into the vessel, will restore the level L M to iti 
former height: hence it appears that tliis quantity is equal in 
magnitude to the part of the solid which was immersed. 

If the solid partially immersed have no tendency either to 
sink or rise, the counterpoise W will be unaecessary. In this 
case the prossure on B C,fig. 46., is equal to the weight of the 
solid ; and the equal pressure on H B is equal to the weight of 
the liquid dispkced by the solid. Hence it follows, th*l when 
a solid floats on a liquid, it displaces as much liquid as is equal 
to its own weighL 

This may be verified experimentally. Let « solid which 
floats on a liquid be first weighed, and let a portion of the 
liquid of equal weight be ascertained. Let the level of the 
liquid in a vessel be observed, and let the change of this level 
pe ascertained, which is produced by the solid floating on its 
surface. It will be found that the same change of level will 
be produced by pouring into the vessel as much liquid as ia 
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equal to the weight of the solid. If it bo renerobered that tha 
chan^ of level is owins to the space beneath the surftce of 
the Uquid occupied bj uie solid, it will be eaaily underttood 



thkt the portion of liquid displaced bj the solid is th»t which ii 
neceggar^ to produce the suae change of level, ^d this portion 
ia equal in weight to the solid. 

It may happen that a solid partially immersed has a tendencj 
to rise. Let this tendency be cbet^d by the foTce of the 
weight W, ^. 47., drawing the solid downwai^ The pres- 

FSg.«. 



of G E B H, ue liquid displaced by the solid. Heuce it appears 
that W, which expresses the tendency of the solid to rise, is 
equal to the ezcew of the weight of the fluid displaced by the 
•olid above the weight of the solid. 
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This, also, may be verified experimentally, by removing the 
weight W, and connecting the string with the arm of a balance 
It will be found that Uie counterpoising weight, together witli 
the weight of the solid, is equal to the weight of as much liquid 
as would produce the same change of level as is produced by 
the partial immersion of the soli£ 

The consequences which have been just inferred are so im- 
portant, that it may be useful here to 'recapitulate them. 

Whenever a solid is inmiersed in a liquid, whether the im- 
mersion be partial or total, it will have a tendency to sink, if 
its weight be greater than the weight of the liquid which it dis- 
places. 

It will have a tendency to rise if the* weight be less than that 
of the liquid which it displaces. 

It will have no tendency either to rise or sink if its weight 
be equal to that of the liquid which it displaces. 

No solid can float on the surface of a liquid if it be heavier 
than its own bulk of the liquid ; because, in order to float it is 
necessary that the liquid displaced be equal in weiffht to the 
solid, which it cannot be, if liie weig^ht of the solid be greater 
than that of its own bulk of the liqmd. 

In whatever position a body floats, it will always displace the 
same quantity of liquid, because it will always displace a por- 
tion of liquid equal to its own weight. 

The effect, therefore, of immersion in every case is to lessen 
the apparent weight of the solid immersed by affording support 
to its real weight 

(57.) The support, whether partial or total, which a solid thus 
receives from a liquid, is an effect with which every one is fa- 
miliar, and which is commonly expressed by the term buoyancy. 
From the results which have been just established, it appears 
that a solid is buoyant in a liquid, in proportion as it is light and 
as the liquid is heavy. Thus the same solid will be more buoy- 
ant in quicksilver than in water ; and in the same liquid cork is 
more buoyant than lead. Again, a solid which has buoyancy 
enoi^)} to float in one li<|uid will sink in another. Thus glass 
will sink in water but will float in quicksilver. A block or lig- 
numvite, or a piece of ebony, will sink in alcohol but will float 
in mercury. A block of ash or beech will float in water but 
will sink in sulphuric ether. The reason is, that the weight of 
glass is greater, bulk for bulk, than that of water, and is less 
than that of mercury. The weight of lignumvitiB, or ebony, is 
greater, bulk for bulk, than that of alcohol, but less than that 
of water ; and the weight of ash or beech is less, bulk for 
bulk, than that of water, but greater than tibat of sulphuric 
ether. 

If a rope be attached to a heavy block of stone at the bottom 
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of a reservoir of water, it may 1>e raised to the sur&ce l^y the 
strengtb of a man ; but as soon as any quantity of it emerges 
from the surface, the same strength will be insufficient to sup- 
port it ; it loses the support of the water, and requires for its 
support as much more force as is equal to the weight of Uie 
water which it has displaced.* In building piers and other sub- 
aqueous works, this effect is rendered peculiarly manifest ; the 
laborer feels himself endued with prodigiously increased 
strength, raising with ease, and adjusting in their places, blocks 
of stone, which he would in vaiii attempt to move above the 
water. Such operations are caxried on by the aid of-a diving 
bell, a contrivance which will be explained in a succeeding part 
of this volume. After a man has worked for any considerable 
time in this way under water, he finds, upon removing to the 
air, that he is apparently weak and feeble : every thing which 
he attempts to lift seems to have unusual weight ; and to move 
even his own limbs is attended with some inconvenience. 

(58.) Every one who, while bathing, has walked in the water, 
is sensible how small a weight rests upon the feet If the depth 
be so great that the body is immersed to the shoulders, the feet 
are scarcely sensible of any pressure on the bottom. The want 
of sufficient pressure in this case renders the body easily upset. 
In attempting to ford a river in which there is a current, con- 
siderable danger is produced by this cause ; even though the 
river should be sufficiently shaUow to leave a large portion of 
the body above the surface. The pressure on the bottom being 
diminished by the buoyancy of the liquid, the feet have a less 
secure hold on the ground, and tlie force of the current, acting 
on that part of the body which is immersed, without affecting 
that part which is above the surface, has a tendency to carry 
away the support of the feet. 

A body composed of any material, however heavy, may be so 
formed as to float upon any liquid, however light. To effect 
this it is only necessary to give it such a shape as will cause it 
to displace a quantity of liquid, which is as many times greater 
than its absolute bulk, as its weight is greater than that of an 
equal bulk of the liquid. There are an infinite variety of figures 
which will accomplish this. A basin formed of porcelain, brass, 
or any heavier material, will float upon water if it be {daced 
with its convex side towards the liquid. The water bein^ ex- 
cluded from the interior of the basin, as much liquid wdl be 
displaced as would be equal to the hulk of that part of the basin 
which is unmersed, if, instead of being hollow, it were filled to 
the level pf the Jiquid in the vessel. But if the basin be im- 
mersed with its concave side downwards, the water entering 

* That if, ** the water which had been prerioiuly dieplaeed by the part whidi 
hai now emerf ed."— Am. Ed. 
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the hollow of the vessel, it can displace no more water than is 
^qual to the actual hulk of materied which composes the basin : 
and this material being heavier, bulk for bulk, than water, it will 
dnk. 

(59.) The method of adapting the shape of a body heavier, 
bulk for bulk, than a liquid, so as to cause it to iQoat, depends 
on giving it such a shape as that, when immersed in the water, 
there will be, below the level of the liquid, some space in 
the vessel occupied by air or by ^ome substance lighter than 
the liquid. Thus if a teacup be placed with its bottom down- 
wards on the surface of water contained in a basin, it will float ; 
but if the depth to which it Binka be observed, it will be found 
that a part of the hollow of the cup is below the surface of the 
water. In this case, therefore, the space below the level of the 
liquid is occupied partly by the porcelain of which the cup is 
composed, and partly by the portion of air which occupies that 
part of the hollow of the cup below the surface of the water. 
It is the liffhtness of this portion of air, compared with water, 
which enables the cup to float That this is the case may be 
proved by the following experiment Let water he poured into 
the cup thus floating, and observe the level of the water in the 
cup and in the vessel ; the former will always be found below 
the latter ; so that a stratum of air still lies below the level of 
water in the basin. And this will be the case until the cup be 
completely filled with water, when, no space being left for air 
below the surflice, the cup will sink to the bottom. 

For these reasons a ship or boat, composed of a material 
which is heavier, bulk for bulk, than water, will sink when filled 
with water by a leak or otherwise ; but if the material be lighter, 
die will contmue to float, though at an increased depth : in such 
a case the ship is said to be water-logged. Many ships are 
made of a sort of timber, such as teak, which is heavier, bulk 
for bulk, than water. And, indeed, if the average weight of all 
tiie materials which enter into the construction of an ordinary 
vessel be taken, it is probable that they are heavier than their 
own bulk of water. Whether a vessel, however, will sink by 
being water-logged, will depend as much upon the nature of 
the cargo as tiie vessel itself. A vessel laden widi iron, or 
with any other heavy substance, will, in such a case, sink ; while 
one laden with cork, timber, or any other light substance, will 
float 

(60.) An iron boat will float with perfect security ; and, if it 
he formed with double plates of metal, including between them 
a sufficient hollow space, and so united as to exclude the water, 
no circumstance can sink it ; for, whatever be its position, it 
will displace more water than is equal to its own weight 

A contrivance to prevent ships roundering at sea, founded on 
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this principle, has lately been published by Mr. Ralph Watson. 
He proposes to carry through various parts in the hulk of the 
ship, so situate as not to interfere with the usual arrangements 
of freight or acconunodation for passengers, metal tubes closed 
at bow ends, so as to exclude water. In case of the ship 
foundering, by a leak or otherwise, the interior of these tubes 
will continue still unfilled with water ; and, if their number and 
magnitude bear a sufficient proportion to the weight of the ship 
and cargo, the whole will float, even though there shoi^d be a 
free admssion for the sea through the bottom of the vessel. 

(61.) It is evident, from all which has been stated, that the 
degree of immersion of a vessel in the water is altogether ii^ 
dependent of the nature of her freight, and will be the same as- 
long as the weight of her Cargo is me same, whether it consist 
of wool, leather, timber, or metal. Hence the weight of the 
cargo may be always estimated by the depth of immersion ; 
and, if a graduated scale be marked upon the rudder of the ves- 
sel, the same scale will indicate the weight, whatever be the 
substances which compose the freight. 

(62.) We have seen that a body lighter than a liquid will, 
when immersed, have a tendency to ascend to the suiface : an 
inflated bladder, the weight of which is inconsiderable, will re- 
quire as much force to keep it down as is nearly equal to the 
weight of the water which it displaces. If such a bladder be 
tied to a weight of several pounda at the bottom of a pond, its 
tendency to ascend will prevail over the weight, and it will draw 
it to the surface. 

.The buoyancy of solids immersed in liquids is frequently 
used as a means of regulating the supply of reservoirs, in which 
it is necessary to maintain the liquid at a certain level. If a 
solid body float on the surface, it will rise and fall with every 
change of level of the surface ; and, if any impediment prevent 
its ascent or descent, with the ascent or descent of the surface 
of the liquid, it will exert a force in the one case by its buoy- 
ancy, and in the other by its weight, to overcome such impedi- 
ment. The floating body is usually connected by a wire or 
lever, with a valve or cock which governs the supply of the 
liquid to th^ reservoir. When the vessel is filled to a certain 
height, the float being raised to that height acts by the wire or 
lever, so as to close the valve and stop the further supply of the 
liquid. If, on the other hand, by use or waste, the level of the 
liquid fall, and the reservoir want replenishing, the float de- 
scends, and, acting on tlie valve in the contrary direction, opens 
it and admits the supply of liquid. Examples of this may be 
seen in the ordinary cisterns used for supplying water for do- 
mestic purposes. A leaden pipe is carried from tlie main pipe, 

and is mtroduced into tlie cistern which is to be supplied ; a' 

7# 
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the extremity of this pipe in the cistern, is placed a stop cock, 
iriach is worked by a lever, at the extremity of which Uiere is 
a Itege hollow metal ball, which is raised by its buoyancy with 
tlie surface of the liquid, and falls by its weight when the sur- 
ftce descends. The cock is Uius closed when the surface rises 
to a certain height, and stops the supply of water ; but when 
the surface falls the cock is again opened, and water is ad- 
mitted. 

Many contrivances, upon this principle, have been suggested 
for raising sunken vessels. Hollow boxes made water-tight, 
and including only air, may be carried to the bottom by heavy 
weights attached to them. The boxes being secured to the 
vessels to be raised, the weights which sunk them may then be 
detached. If such a number of these boxes be attached to the 
vessel as will displace more water than is equal in weight to 
the vessel to be raised, and the boxes themselves, the whole 
will float to the surface. 

A machine upon the same principle, called the camels for lift- 
ing vessels over shoals, is the invention of a burgomaster of 
Amsterdam named Bakker. In the Zuyder Zee, opposite the 
mouth of the river Y, there are two sand banks, between which 
there is a shallow passage, impassable to vessels of large size. 
It was the practice for such vessels to take in their cargo after 
they had passed beyond this strait ; but the accumulation of 
sand became at last so considerable, that some means were 
necessary to transport the vessels themselves over this obstacle. 
In 1672, large chests, filled with water, were fastened to the 
bottom of the vessel ; the water was subsequently pumped out 
of these, so that they acquired a buoyancy or upward force 
equal to the weight of the water discharged : the ships were 
thus raised and enabled to pass the shallow. A similar contri- 
vance had been previously used at Rome by a Dutch engineer 
named Meyer, but not so complete or effectual a one as that of 
Baliker.* 

The camel, of which we have just explained the original 
idea, consists of two large hollow chests, so constructed as to 
extend along the sides of a vessel, and shaped on one side so 
as to lie close to her sides, being square upon the outside. 
Being filled with water, they Sink, and are, without difficulty, 
brought close to the sides of the vessel, to which they are at- 
tached by ropes which pass round each of them and under the 
keel ; the water is then pumped out, and the buoyancy of the 
chests raises the ship in the water so as to enable it to float over 
a shoal. An East Indiaman tliat drew fifteen feet of water 
was so much elevated by means of this machine, that it only 

* Brewflter'i Encyclopedia, v. 906. 
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drew eleven feet ; and the largest ships of war in the Dutch 
service, of from 90 to 100 ffuns, were always enabled to sur- 
mount the different sand-banks of the Zuyder Zee. Such ma- 
chines are likewise used in Venice and in Russia. 

Life-preservers, provided in case of accident at sea, are con- 
structed upon the same princijde. A hose, or flexible tube, is 
composed of a cloth prepared by a solution of caoutchouc or 
India rubber, by which it becomes impervious to air or water, 
and which is also insoluble in water. It is made of such a 
length, that it may surround the waist and be secured by a 
buckle in front : a mouthpiece and valve are provided at one 
extremity of the tube, through which it may be inflated. When 
thus filled wilii air, it becomes light when compared with its 
own bulk of water ; and, when surrounding the waist, it gives 
the body such buoyancy that the upper part of the person will 
continually be kept above the water. 

The benefit of this contrivance in case of accidents at sea, 
and more especially when, as usually happens, tliey occur near 
the shore, might be rendered much more extensive. A long 
hose of water-proof cloth might be constructed, of such a mag- 
nitude as, when inflated, it would have sufficient buoyancy to 
sustain a considerable number of persons ; straps might be 
attached to it at proper intervals, to be secured round the waists 
of those whom it was necessary to support. Such an apparatus, 
when not inflated, might be folded in a very small bulk ; and a 
sufficient number of them to save the crew or passengers of any 
vessel "would neither be expensive to construct nor inconvenient- 
to carry. With such aid it would be possible for the ordinary 
boats, with which vessels arc always provided, to tow the crew 
and passengers to shore. 

It would be advisable to divide a large hose for such a pur- 
pose, into a number of separate air cells, to provide against 
the accidental rupture of any part of it. Such an accident 
would thus be productive of no injury, as it would allow the air 
only to escape from one cell. 

(63.) The weight of the human body is very nearly equal to 
that of its own bulk of water ; its magnitude, however, is sub- 
ject to a small variation, caused by the action of breathing : 
when the lungs are inflated, the volume of the body is greater 
than after they collapse. It is true that in this case the weight 
of the body as well as its magnitude, strictly speaking, under- 
goes an increase ; but the change of weight is comparatively 
8m*ll, being that of a few grains of air, which are alternately 
inspired and breathed out. The change of volume produces, 
however, a sensible effect when the body is immersed in the 
liquid. 

When the chest is inflated with air by drawing in the breath. 
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the bod^ is flomewhat lighter than its own balk of water ; and, 
if it be immefaed in that liquid, it will displace its own weight 
before total immersion takes place. If the head be presented 
upwards and inclined backwards, so as to keep the mouth and 
nose in the highest possible position relatively to the remainder 
of the body, a person may float with about half the head above 
water when the chest is filled with air ; but when he breathes 
out, his lunffs cdlapee, and the bulk of his chest is diminished ; 
his weight, nowever, remaining the same, he must sink deeper 
in order to displace his own weight of water. A living body 
floating on water is, therefore, in a state of continual osciUation, 
altematelv rising and sinking : this effect is increased by the 
inertia of the body ; for when it descends it will not cease to 
sink exactly at that depth at which it displaces its own weight 
of water, but it will continue to move with the velocity it has 
acquired,* until the increasing weight of the water displaced 
forces it to return upwards : its alternate ascent is similarly in- 
creased. This effect may be observed by pressing a piece of 
c<Nrk in water to a greater depth than that at which it naturally 
floats ; an oscillation will ensue which will continue for some 
time. 

Hence arises one of the difficulties which are found in float- 
ing on water ; for, in the alternate sinking of the body, the 
mouth and nostrils may be so choked as to intercept the breath- 
ing: a slight action of the hands or feet is therefore necessary 
to resist the tendency to sink after each expiration from the 
chest , 

The lighter the body is in relation to its magnitude, the more 
easily will it float, and a greater portion of the head will remain 
above the surface. As the weights of all human bodies do not 
bear the same proportion to their bulk, the skill of the swimmer 
is not always to be estimated by his success : some of the con- 
stituent parts of the human body are heavier, while others are 
lighter, bulk for bulk, than water. Those persons in whom the 
quantity of the latter bears a greater proportion to the former 
will swim with a proportionate facility. 

Sea water has a greater buoyancy than fresh water, being 
relatively heavier ; and hence it is commonly said to be much 
easier to swim in the sea than in a river : this effect, however, 
appears to be greatly exaggerated, A cubic foot of fresh water 
weighs about 1000 ounces ; and the same bulk of sea water 
weighs 1028 ounces : the weight, therefore, of the latter ex- 
ceeds the former by only 28 parts in 1000. The force exerted 
by sea water to support the body exceeds that exerted by fresh 

* The velocity is variable ; after the body arrives at the depth at which it dis- 
places its own weight of water, its velocity is continually diminished, thoofh not 
tt a aniform rate, in consequence of the increase of the upward pressure. — Am. Ed. 
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water by about one thirty-sixth part of the whole force of the 
latter.* 

It has been proved that in whatever pontion a body floats on 
a liquid, the same bulk must be immersed ; it follows, therefore, 
that if a person floating raise his hand above the surface of the 
water, an equal portion of his head must sink. Hence the dan- 
ger arising to persons drowning is increased by the involuntary 
effort by which they stretch out their arms. 

(64.) The bodies of some animals are much lighter than their 
own bulk of water. Many species of birds, such as ducks, 
geese, swans, cmd water fowl generally, present examples of 
this. The feathers with which they are covered contribute 
much to their buoyancy ; and, in many instances, a very small 
portion of their body will displace a quantity of water equal to 
their weiffht 

Fishes nave a power of changing their bulk by the distension 
of an air vessel with which they are provided ; they can thus 
at will displace a ffreater or lesser quantity of water. When 
they enlarge their bulk, so as to displace mcne water than their 
own weight,, they rise to the surface ; and when, on the other 
hand, they contract their dimensions, so as to displace less 
water than their own weight, they sink to the bottom. 

When a human body is first drowned, the air being ex- 
pelled from the lungs, it is heavier, bulk for bulk, than water ; 
and, therefore, remams at the bottom. The process of decom- 
position subsequently produces gases, by which the body is 
swelled and increased in bulk so much, that it displaces more 
water than is equal to its own weight, and therefore rises to 
the surface. When the vessels, containing the gases thus 

* We are not, however, to infer, that it requires only one thirty-tixth part lew 
force to sustain the body in sea water than in firesh water. For this force is, in 
either case, equal to the difference between the weight of the body and that of an 
equal bulk of the fluid, and this difference beinc small, the proportion^ or (more 
properly) ratio, in which it is diminished, when the body is transferred flrom fresh 
to salt water, is much neater than that in which the weight of a given bulk of the 
fluid is increased. Ii we suppose the weight of the lK>dy to he 190 lbs., and 
that of its own bulk of fresh water 180 lbs., the weight of the same bulk of sea 
water, being one thirty^sixth part greater, would be 185, and it would require a 
force of 10 lbs. to sustain the body in firesn water, and omy 5 lbs. in sea water. If 
the bod^ is still heavier compared with its bulk of water^ the force required to 
sustain it in sea water, compared with that in fresh water, will be still less. We 
have as yet supposed the human body to be heavier than either fluid. If it bo 
lighter than either salt or fresh water, as Dr. Franklin and others have ascertained 
it to be in many cases, even after an ordinary expiration of the air ; then it will 
require no force to sustain it, but only the presence of mind, necessary to direct 
the faee upwards, and to avoid struggling, (allowing the lower parts of the body 
to sink gradually till it comes into a vertical ]KMition }) and to avoid, both in breath- 
ing and speaking, those violent and long-continued expirations, which occasion a 
greater exhaustion of the chest than occurs in an easy and natural respiration ; 
and lastly, in case of an aeoidental immersion of the &ca, to refrain from any at- 
tempt at breathing until the mouth or nose shall have risen again above the sur- 
Ihce. An observance of these rules might Bav« many lives.— -Am. Ed. 
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generated, baret, the body will agiun contract its dimensions 
and sink. 

(65.) Philosophical toys are constructed on this principle. A 
small glass vessel is constructed in the form of a balloon, which 
m hollow, and the lower part of which is open ; it is immersed 
in water with its mouth downwards, so that the air included 
within prevents the water entering beyond a certain pomt. 
This balloon is placed floating on the surface of water contain- 
ed in a deep glass jar filled nearly to the top ; a bladder is tied 
on the top, so as to confine a small quantity of air between it 
and the surface of the water in the jar. A pressure being ex- 
cited by the hand on the bladder^ is transmitted by the air under 
the bladder to the water, and ihe water again transmits it to 
the air included in the balloon ; this air being elastic, 3delds 
to the pressure and contracts its dimensions, allowing a greater 
quantity of water to enter the balloon : the balloon thus displaces 
a less quantity of water, while its own weight, including the 
air in it, remains unaltered. At len^ the water it displaces 
is less than its own weight, and it smks slowly to the bottom 
of the jar. When the bladder is relieved from the pressure, 
the air in the balloon again expands, the water displaced by it 
increases, and it slowly ascends to the surface. 

A solid having air enclosed, which is exposed to the pressure 
of the liquid in which it is immersed, may arise to the surface 
if it be immersed only to a certain depth ; but if it be immersed 
to such a depth that the hydrostatic pressure of the surrounding 
liquid so condenses the air within that the solid displaces a less 
quantity of liquid than its own weight, it can no longer rise. 
A diver who plunges in the sea is lighter when he enters than 
his own bulk of water ; but if he proceed to a certain depth, his 
dimensions will be so contracted by the pressure of the sea, that 
he will displace a less quantity of water than his own weight, 
and, therefore, cannot rise by mere buoyancy, but must ascend 
by the exertion of his limbs, swimming, as it were, upwards. 

It is known that in the process of congelation, water under- 
goes a considerable increase of bulk ; thus a quantity of water, 
which at the temperature of 40<' measures a cubic inch, will 
have a greater magnitude when it assumes the form of ice at 
the temperature of ^2°. Consequently ice is, bulk for bulk, 
lighter than water. Hence it is that ice is always observed to 
collect and float at the surface. 

A remarkable effect produced by the buoyancy of ice in water 
is observable in some of the great rivers in America. Ice col- 
lects round stones at the bottom of the river, and it is sometimes 
formed in such a quantity that the upward pressure by its 
buoyancy exceeds the weight of the stone round which it is 
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collected ; consequently it raises the stone to the sat&ice. 
Large masses of stone and ice are thus observed floating down 
tiie river to considerable distances from the places of their 
formation. 



CHAP. VI. 

OP DIFFERENT LIQUIDS IN COMMUNICATING VESSELS. 

LIGHTER LK^DIDS FLOAT TO THE TOP. — OIL, WATER, AND MERCU- 
RT.*-CREAM OF MILK.— -INGREDIENTS OF THE BLOOD. — OIL AVD 
SPIRITS.-^PROOF SPIRITS. — WATER AND WINE.— WATER IN THE 
DEPTHS OF A FROZEN SEA LESS COLD THAN AT THE 8DRFACS. — 
A LIQUID HAY BOIL AT THE SURFACE, WHILE THE LOWER PARTS 
ARE COLD. — METHOD OF APPLYING HEAT TO BOIL A LIQUID.— 
METHOD OF APPLYING ICE TO COOL WINE.*— DIFFERENT LIQUIDS 
IN A BENT TUBE.^METHOD OF RAISING WiTTER BY IMPRKGNATINO 
IT WITH AIR. 

(66.) All that has been proved in the previous chapter re- 
specting the ascent and descent of solids in liquids is equally 
applicable to two or more liquids in the same vessel. In this 
case, providing that no chemical combination takes place be- 
tween the liquids, the lighter will always ascend and remain 
above the heavier. And if more than two liquids be contained 
in the same vessel, they will severally arrange themselves in 
the order of their weights, the lighter being &ove the heavier. 

If oil and water be mixed by shaking them in the same bot- 
tle, they will speedily separate when the bottle is placed at rest 
on the table. The particles of the oil will rise, and those of 
the water fall, until they are totally disengaged from one an- 
other ; the water occupying the lower part of the vessel and the 
oil the higher. If mercury, which is heavier than water, be 
added to the mixture, it will take the lowest place, leaving the 
water immediately above, ajnd the oil at the top. 

These effects are only manifestations of the principle which 
nas been already so fully explained in its application to solids 
immersed in liquids. A particle of a Ughter liquid immersed in 
a heavier displaces a portion of that heavier equal to its own 
bulk, and it is urged upwards by a force equal to the difference 
between its wei^t and the weight of the heavier liquid which 
it displaces. What is true of one particle is equally true of any 
number ; and when two liquids or different weights are mixed 
together, we may consider the particles of the lighter to be 
urged upwards, by the predominating effort of Uie heavier to 
sii3c to the bottom. 
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There aire numerous familiar effects which are manifestations 
of the principle now explained. When a vessel of milk is al- 
lowed to remain a certain time at rest, it is observed that a 
stratum of fluid will collect at the surface, differing in many 
qualities from that upon which it rests. This is caUed cream ; 
and the property by which it ascends to the surface is its rela- 
tive levity: it is composed of the lightest particles of the milk, 
which are in the first instance mixed generally in the fluid ; but 
which, when the liquid is allowed to rest, gradually rise through 
it, and settle at the surface. 

When blood taken from an inflamed patient is suffered to 
remain a sufficient time in a vessel at rest, it resolves itself 
into tluree parts, which arrange themselves in the order of their 
weights one above another. The heaviest element, called sc- 
rum, settles at the bottom; above that a lighter substance, 
called coagtdum^ arransres itself; and at the top the lightest 
component part, called buff, is collected. 

If oil, which rises to the surface of water, be mixed with al- 
cohol or some other spirits, it will settle at the bottom. A 
weaker spirit is heavier, bulk for bulk, than a strong one, and 
its strength may be so far reduced that it will no longer float 
on the surface of oil, but will sink below it ; this is the test 
which fixes the strength of proof -spirU. All spirit which 'floats 
upon oil is said to be above proof. 

As all spirits are lighter than water, they will float upon its 
surface if diey be not mixed through it But if these liquids 
be mixed, chemical effects will ensue, which will resist that 
separation which mechanical causes would produce. If a ves- 
sel be half filled with water, and a piece of paper be laid upon 
its surface, and wine be poured over the paper, on carefully 
removing the paper so as to produce the least possible agitation 
in the liquids, the wine will continue to occupy the upper part 
of the vessel, and the water the lower. But if, on the other 
hand, the vessel be first filled with wine, and the water be 
similarly poured over it, it will immediately sink through. the 
wine, and the liquids will be mixed, their chemical affimty re- 
sisting the tendency of the wine to rise to the top. By the 
following contrivance, however, the wine and water may be 
made to change places without intermixture. 

«. ^ Let A and B, ^. 48., be two vessels connected 

^' • by a narrow neck C. Let E be a tube from the 

^""^"" lower vessel B to the upper vessel A, and let D 
be a tube from the upper vessel A to the lower 
vessel B, and let all communication between the 
vessels except by these tubes be stopped. Let 
B be filled with water to the neck C^ and let A 
be filled with wine to a level above the mouth of 
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the tube E. The water in the Icr^er Vessel, Bud the wine in 
the upper vessel, will thus be in contact in the iteck C, but they 
will continue separate, the wine will not descend into the wa- 
ter. The vessels being now emptied, let the lower vessel be 
filled with wine and the upper one with water. The water 
which fills the upper vessel, pressing on the wine in the tube 
D, will fierce it down, and compel it to ascend in E. The wine 
in the lower vessel will thus be gradually discharged in the 
upper, while the water in the upper will be deposited in the 
lower. If the lower part of the vessel be concealed or formed 
of any substance not transparent, such a vessel is used as a toy, 
by which water is apparently converted into wine. 

The fact that water at temperatures between the fireezing 
point and 40*^ is lighter, bulk for bulk, than at higher tempera- 
tures, has been already noticed.* It follows, therefore, that 
water at this temperature will float upon the surface of water 
at higher temperatures. Hence it follows that the water im- 
mediately beneath a she&t of ice floats above the less cold water 
which is at greater depths ; and this liquid being a bad conductor 
of heat, the lower region of a frozen sea may be at a very mod- 
erate temperature, while the most intense cold prevails above. 
Animal life may be thus preserved in the lower parts of the 
deep^ which would be destroyed if the heat, thus confined there, 
were permitted to escape. The lighter stratum of fluid under 
the congealed surface forms a barrier, in a great degree, imper- 
vious to the heat, and thus preserves the marine animals which 
are in the lower parts of the sea. 

If heat be applied at or near the surface of water contained 
in a vessel, the higher strata of the liquid may be made to boil, 
while the lower parts retain their original temperature. For, 
like all other substances, water expands when heated, and 
therefore becomes lighter ; consequently, the hot water at the 
surface will not descend into the lower part of the vessel, and 
the imperfect manner in which the liquid conducts heat prevents 
the lower strata firom receiving any efiect from the increased 
temperature of the surface.f 

On the other hand, if the water in the bottom of a vessel be 
heated, it will be rendered lighter by expansion than the coL 

* It is lighter than at f ome higher temperatarea sear 40*, thowh not light«r 
thaB at all higher temperaturoi. The expansion of water whilst in the fluid state, 
has keen found to be very nearly the same for any number of decrees below, as for 
the same number above, 40''. Hence, at no temperature below 40*, until the water 
M congealed, will it be as light, bulk for bulk, as water at high temperatures — 

t Uf liowever, the waiter be below 40*, and the heat be applied very gradually, an 
«■ to eleTttte the temperature of the surface but a few degreeS9 i^ i* cTident, nom 
the pduaoii^s just staled, that the water at the surface will be rendered heaTier, 
aad that an intermixture will take place throughout the whole miUM until its tea 
peratuae has risen to 40*.-^Am. Ed. 
8 
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water which is ahove it ; and, conformably to the principles al- 
ready explained, it will ascend through the cold water above it 
in the same manner as the particles of oil would ascend from 
the bottom of a vessel of water and float at the top. The lower 
and higher strata thus interchange places, and the latter in its 
turn becoming heated more than the former again interchanges 
places with it Thus so long as the lower strata continue to 
receive increased temperature, a constant interchange of posi- 
tion will be produced between the higher and lower strata of 
the liquid : ascending and descending currents will be constantly 
maintained until tlie liquid boil. 

This effect may be exhibited in such a manner as to be easily 
observed. Let a tall glass jar be filled with cold water, and let 
a small quantity of amber reduced to powder be thrown into it. 
Amber being very nearly equal in weight, bulk for bulk, to 
water, the difference of weight produces so slight a tendency 
in it to sink, that this tendency is overcome by the molecular 
attraction of the water for its particles ; it, therefore, remains 
suspended in the liquid, being mixed through every part of it, 
and is distinctly visible to the eye. Let we jar be now im- 
mersed to a small depth in a vessel of hot water, so that the 
lowest strata of water in the jar may be gradually heated. The 
water at the bottom of the jar will be observed continually to 
ascend, carrying up the particles of amber with it, while the 
upper strata descend. This will be rendered visible by the 
ascent and descent of the particles of amber. 

In like manner if the jar be totaUy submerged in another 
glass jar of boiling water, the portion of water near the surface 
of the submerged jar will first become heated, and will there- 
fore be lighter than the water near its centre. In this case we 
shall observe a current of amber particles continually ascending 
near the surface of the submerged jar, while a contrary current 
is constantly maintained near its centre. The heated water 
near the surface* thus continually interchanges places with the 
colder water in the centre. 

When a liquid has attained a certain temperature, which is 
always the same* in the same liquid, but which differs in dif- 
ferent liquids, it will be incapable of any further increase. If 
the vessel which contains it be exposed to fire, or any other 
source of increased heat, the effect produced upon the liquid 
will not be to make it hotter, but to convert it into vapor or 
steam. If the lowest stratum, as is usually the case, be that 

* The temperaturo at wliich this takei place Taries according to loine eircom- 
'*?ll??'* V^^ "*^^ important of which ii the degree of preteure on the flaid. It 
will be obyioag from thii, when the ral^ct of atmofpfaeric preMiire shall have 
been eoniidered, that boiling water cannot alwayi be equally hot. Its temperar- 
tare i» fonnd br experiment to Tary at the same place, and to be much lower on 
the tope of high mountains than at the level of the ocean.— Am. Ed. 
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which is exposed to the fire, the water in it will he first con- 
verted into steam, which will he produced in hubbies at the 
bottom of the vessel. These, being many hundred times lighter 
than the liquid, will rise with great rapidity to the surface, where 
they will escape into the air, producing that agitated appear- 
ance on the surface of the liquid which is called boiling or 
ebullition.* 

From the above reasoning it will be evident, that, if fire be 
applied for a sufficient lengSi of time to the lowest part of a 
vessel containing a liquid, the whole of the liqiiid in the vessel, 
however remote it may be from the fire, will ultimately become 
heated ; for the water occupying the lowest strata will continu- 
ally ascend by its increased levity, until the whole mass of 
liquid receives the highest temperature of which it is capable 
An apparatus for the warming of houses is constructed on this 
principle. A sntall metal boiler, made water tight, is placed 
upon a fire in the lowest part of the building. A tube proceeds 
from this vessel, and is carried through all the apartments 
which are required to be heated, passing along the walls in any 
convenient direction. The tubes and boiler are completely 
filled with water. A fire is kept lighted under the boDer so as 
to heat the water which it contains. As this becomes lighter 
by increased temperature, it ascends through the tubes, and is 
replaced by the colder water descending ; and this continues 
until the water in all the tubes is raised to the boiling point : 
the metal of the tubes becomes ultimately heated to me tem- 
perature of boiling water, and imparts an increased tempera- 
ture to the air which surrounds them. 

The same tubes being furnished in proper places with cocks 
will supply hot water for baths and other domestic purposes in 
every part of the building. 

The same reasoning which proves that to heat a liquid the 
source of heat should be applied to the lowest strata, necessa- 
rily leads to the conclusion, that to cool a liquid the source of 
cold should be a}^lied to the highest strata. If the lowest part 
of a vessel containing a liquid be plunged in melting ice, the 
liquid near the bottom, imparting its heat to the ice, will be 
cooled, and being rendered heavier than the liquid above, it 
will remain at die bottom. In this case the only part of the 
vessel which will be cooled will be the lower strata ; the upper 
parts will maintain their former temperature. But if the highest 
stratum of the liquid in the vessel be surrounded by melting 
ice, it ,will be first cooled, and being rendered thereby heavier 

* These bubbloB, whilst they remain at the bottom, impede the entrance of the 
heat into the water. Is not a deficiency of upward pressure, in censeqaenee of 
their contact with the bottom of the vessel, one of the causes which protract their 
stay at the bottom ?— Am. Eo. 
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will sink to the bottom, displax^ing the wanner liquid below. 
This process wiU be continued so long as the highest stratum 
has a temperature above that of the cooling application.* 

Hence it appears, that when ice is used to cool wine, it will 
be ineffectual if it be applied, as is frequently the case, only to 
the bottom of the bottle ; in that case the only part of the wine 
which will be cooled is that part nearest the bottom. As the 
application of ice to the top of the bottle establishes two cur- 
rente, upwards and downwards, the liquid will undergo an effect 
in some degree similar to that which would be produced by 
shaking the bottle. If there be any deposit in the bottom whose 
weight, bulk for bulk, nearly equals that of the wine, such de- 
posit will be mixed through the liquid as effectually as if it had 
been shaken; in such cases, therefore, the wine should be 
transferred into a clean bottle before it is cooled. 

(67,) We have shown that the same liquid, in communicating 
vessels, will always stand at the same level ; this property de- 
pends on the circumstance of columns of equal heights having 
equal weighte : consequently it follows, that if communicating 
vessels contain different liquids, of which equal columns have 
different weighte, they will not stand to the same level. The 
vessel which contains the lighter liquid will have ite surface at 
a greater height, because a column of equivalent weight to the 
heavier will necessarily be higher ; and not only so, but higher 
exactly in that proportion in which the liquid is lighter. This 
will be more clearly understood by the following illustration :— 

Let B B', Jig, ^., be a horizontal tube con- 
nected with two upright tubes, A B and A' B', 
and let a stopcock be placed at B'. Let the 
horizontal tube B B' be fiUed with quicksilver, 
and let two liquids lighter than quicksilver, and 
which, bulk for bulk, have different weighte, be 
poured into the tubes A B and A^ W to any 
heighte as C and C. It is evident that the 
stopcock B' is pressed downwards by the weight 
of the column C B' : also it appears that the mercury at B is 
pressed downwards by the weight of the column C B ; and thij9 
pressure is transmitted by the mercury to the stopcock B'. The 
stopcock is, therefore, under* the effecte of two opposite pres- 
sures, viz. the weight of the colunm C W downwards, and the 
weight of the column C B upwards. If either of these pres- 
sures be greater than the other, a corresponding motion would 
take place on opening the stopcock ; thus, if the weight of the 
column C W were greater than that of the column C B, the 

* It will be continued until the whole ma«B of the liquid is cooled to 40<» ; at thU 
Ume the currents cease. Hence, ice floating or resting on deep tranquil wat«r 
does not reduce the whole mass to its own temperature.— An. Bo. 
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mercury would be {nressed towards B, and the liquid in C B 
would enter the horizontal tube. If, on the contrary, the weight 
of the column C B were greater than that of O W^ the upward 
pressure at B' would be greater than the downward ; and, on 
opening the stopcock B', Uie mercury would be pressed up the 
tube W A'. In order, therefore, that the liquids in the two 
tubes should be in equilibrium, on opening the stopcock it is 
necessary that the weights of the columns in the upright tubes 
should be equal ; in which case, whether the stopcock is open 
or closed, equilibrium will be preserved. 

From this conclusion it is apparent, that the surfaces C and 
O win not stand at the same level unless the liquids in the 
upright tubes have, bulk for bulk, the same weight ; for if one 
be lighter than the other, bulk for bulk, it will, in the same 
proportion as it is lighter, require a greater height of column to 
give the same weight as the heavier liquid. Thus, if a pint of 
Uie lighter liquid weigh forty ounces, and a pint of the heavier 
weigh fifty ounces, it is evident that a column of the latter, for- 
ty inches in height, will exert the same pressure as a column 
of the former fifty inches in height ; or m general it may be 
slated, that the two columns will exert equal pressures, provid- 
ing that the height of the column of heavier liquid shaft bear, 
to the height of the column of lighter liquid, tlie proportion of 
forty to fifty, or of four to five. 

The communicating vessels in this case are represented as 
tubes of equal magnitudes ; but, by comparing the conclusions 
at which we have just arrived with the reasomng used in (38.), 
it will be apparent that these inferences may be generalized ; 
and that liquids, contained in any communicating vessels of 
whatever shape or position, will, when in equilibrium, have their 
surfaces at heights determined on the principles just laid down. 
The surfaces of the lighter liquids will be more elevated than 
those of the heavier in proportion as their weights, bulk for 
bulk, are less. 

Let A B C,^. 50., be a bent tube, open at the ends A and 

Fig. SO. 



C, and let oil and water be poured into it ; let S be the surface 
of the water on which the oil rests, and draw the horizonta. 
8* 
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line S M. If the oil were removed from the leg A B, and the 
water above M also removed from the leg C B, the water be- 
low S M in the curved tube would remain in equilibrium, since 
the surfaces S M are at the same level. That this equilibrium 
may be continued when the oil is introduced into the leg A B, 
and the additional water into the leg C B, the pressures whiclr 
these liquids excite at S and M must be equal ; but the pres- 
sure at S is equal to the weight of a column of oil, whose height 
is S N, and the pressure at M is equal to the weight of a col- 
umn of water, whose height is M P, as has been proved in 
(37.) (38.), &c. Hence the height S N must be greater than 
the height M P, in the same proportion as water is heavier tlian 
oil ; and a similar conclusion may be obtained with respect to 
any other liquids. 

The property by which a short column of a heavier fluid will 
support a long column of a lighter one, has been used by M. 
Dect6t in machines invented by him, called hydreoles, for the 
purpose of forcing water above its original level. In these ma- 
chines water is, by an ingenious contrivance, mixed with air^ 
the mixture is of course lighter, bulk for bulk, than pure water, 
and a short column of the latter will support a long one of the 
former. There are different methods of impregnating the liquid 
with air ; one in particular is by forcing the air into the water 
by a bellows, through a plate pierced with a number of very 
small holes, like the cover of a sand bottle, or the rim of a gas 
burner ; the air thus enters the water in extremely minute glob- 
ules, so that their buoyancy is insufficient to overcome the 
molecular force which attaches them to the particles of the 
water. An upright tube containing the water thus impregnated 
with air, communicates witli a resei*voir containing pure water ; 
and the liquid in this upright tube will stand as much higher 
than the water in the reservoir as pure water is heavier than 
the water surcharged with air. The reservoir answers the 
double purpose of supplying the water and pressingit up in the 
tube ; for, as it passes from the reservoir to tlie tube, it encoun 
tcrs liie jets of air which charge it. 
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CHAP. VII. 

EaUILIBRIUM OF FLOATING BODIES. 

CO^DlTION8 OF EQUILIBRIUM.— «ASE8 OF STABLE, INSTABLE, AHC 
NEUTRAL £<iUILIBRIUM. — EXPERIMENTAL PROOF.— FEAT OF WALK- 
ING ON THE WATER. — ^LIFE PRESERVERS.*— STABILITY OF SHIPS.*— 
POSITION OF CARGO.— BALLAST.— DANGER OF STANDING UP IN A 
BOAT.— INCLINATION OF A SAILING VESSEL.— HOW AVOIDED IN 
STEAM VESSELS. 

(68.) The circumstances under which a solid will sink, rise, or 
he suspended in a liquid, have heen fUlly explained in chap. iv. 
liut these circumstances are insufficient to determine the exact 
state of the hody with respect to motion or rest A hody may 
be in equilibrium with reference to any perpendicular motion 
.:o wards or from the surface of the liquid ; that is, it may nei- 
ther rise nor sink, but yet it may not be in a state of absolute 
reat. Again, to say that a solid rises or sinks in a liquid with a 
certain force, does not describe its state witli exactness ; while 
it rises or while it sinks, it may also have motions of another 
kind ; such as motions in an oblique direction, or rotatory mo- 
tions. To explain fully, therefore, all the conditions ' which 
affect the state of a solid immersed, all the particulars- here 
alluded to must be investigated. 

The motions of which a solid body is susceptible may in gen- 
eral be reduced to two, viz. progressive motion, and rotatory 
motion. In progressive motion, all the particles of the solid 
are carried forward in parallel fines with the same speed : in 
rotatory motion, the body remains in the same place, but turns 
round some point within it as a centre. Let ABC I>,Jig» 51., 
be a solid body, and let E F and E' P' be the directions of two 
forces acting on it in parallel and contrary directions ; if these 
two forces be equal, it is evident that they cannot give the body 
any motion in the direction E F or in the direction E' F' ; for, 
since the forces axe equal, there is no reason why the body 
should move in the one direction rather than the other. Such a 
supposition would necessarily involve some distinction between 
the two forces, whereas no such distinction exists. . A force 
of a pound weight drawing a body towards the norti, and 
another force of the same weight drawing the same body to- 
wards the south, evidently cannot produce motion in either of 
these directions. 

The effect of two such forces 9B are supposed tp act in Jig 
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51. will be to ^ve the body a motion of rotation in the direction 
A B C D. 

But if the equal forces, instead of acting in parallel lines, 
acted in the same right Ime, and in contrary directions, then 
they would be mutually neutralized, and the body would be 
kept at rest 

Fig. 61. 
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If the forces represented in Jig, 51. were unequal, then the 
body would receive a progressive motion in the direction of the 
greater force ; but as a consequence of the forces not being in 
the same straight line, the body would also receive a motion of 
rotation in the direction A B C D. It would be carried along 
in the direction of the prevailing force, and during its progress 
it would spin or revolve. 

If, however, the unequal and contrary forces act not in parallel 
lines, but in the same line, then no rotation will ensue, but the 
body will advance with a progressive motion only according to 
the direction of the prevailing force. 

These general mechanical principles being clearly understood, 
all the effects produced by the immersion of a solid in a liquid 
may be rendered easily intelligible. 

Let us suppose a solid body of any proposed figure immersed, 
whether totally or partially, in a liquid. 

A downward force equd to the weight of the solid is opposed, 
as has been shown in chap, v., by an upward force equal to the 
weignt of the liquid which the solid displaces. If either of 
these forces be greater than the other, the body will have a 
tendency to rise or sink proportional to their difference ; and if 
they be equal, the body will be in equilibrium as to its ascent 
and descent in a perpendicular direction ; but it still remains to 
be decided, whether the solid may not move in the liquid with- 
out either rising or sinking. 

To determine this it wifi be necessary to ascertain the exact 
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directions of the Iwo forces downwards and upwards which act 
upon the body. 

The downward force being the weight of the solid, acts in a 
direction pointing perpendicularly downwards from its centre 
of gravity.* The toection of the upward force is not, however, 
so obvious. It is to be considered that the liquid presses upon 
the solid exactly in the same manner as it would press upon the 
liquid whose place the solid occupies. Now it is certain, that 
if the space in the liquid, occupied by the solid, were occupied 
by the liquid which the solid has displaced, that liquid would 
remain at rest. Consequently, the downward pressure of that 
liquid would be neutralized by the upward pressure of the sur- 
rounding liquid. Therefore, whatever that upward pressure be, 
it must be equal to the downward pressure of the liquid dis- 
placed by the solid, and it must act upward in the same line as 
the latter acts downward. But it is easy to perceive that the 
downward force of the liquid displaced by the solid is equal to 
the weight of such liquid, and acts perpendicularly downwards 
from the centre of gravity of such liquid. Hence, it is evident 
that the upward pressure which acts upon an immersed solid is 
equal to the weight of the liquid displaced, and that it acts di- 
rectly upwards in aline from the centre of gravity of the liquid 
so displaced. 

This may be also explained as follows : — Suppose the place 
which the solid occupies in the liquid to be filled by another 
solid of uniform density, and whose weight is equal, bulk for 
bulk, to that of the liquid. Such a solid, as far as relates to 
any effects of weight or pressure, is equivalent to the liquid 
whose place it occupies ; and as that liquid would in its situa- 
tion remain at rest, it wUl also remain at rest. Hence, it ap- 
pears that the upward pressure upon.it must be directed in the 
same line as that in which its weight is directed downwards ; 
but this direction is that of the perpendicular line passing 
through its centre of gravity. It is evident that the upward 
pressure against such a solid must be the same as against any 
other solid, the immersed part of which occupies exactly the 
same place ; and therefore it may be inferred generally, that 
the upward pressure is in the direction of a line drawn directly 
upwards from the centre of gravity of that part of the solid 
which is immersed, the density of that part being, like the liquid, 
supposed to be uniform. 

Let A B C D be a solid immersed in a liquid, either partially, 
AS in fig. 52., or totally, a^ in/^. 53. Let E be the centre of 
gravity of the solid, and let £/ be the centre of gravity of the 
Uqnid which the solid displaces. The weight of the solid actt 

* Cab. Cyc. M echaniea, chap. ix. 
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4own»afd« in Ibe dncctioD E P, and the pressore of the iur- 
roanding liquid Sets upwards in the direction E' F'. These 
tiro fines tm both perpendknlar to the surface of the liquid ; 



they are in the vertical direction, and are parallel to each other. 
It ia evident from the poaition of thes« linea, that vhetber the 
downward and upward forces be equal or unequal, they have a 



tendeno* to make the solid revolv* or roll in the i 

A U C B. If the downward and upward forces be unequal, thia 
mllln^ motion will bo accompanied by an ascent or descent of 
the solid in the liquid, according as the upward or downward 
(brce predominates ; and if they be equal, no vertical motion 
will accompany the revolving one. 

Let us now suppose the position of the solid hnoieised to be 
such, that the points E and EX shall be in a straight line perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the fluid. In this case the point E may 
either be above B*, as in Jig. 54. and fe. 55., or below it In 
either case the contrary forces opwaro and downward are di- 
rectly opposed to each other, and have no tendency to produce 
rotation. The solid will in tliis case sink or rise according aa 
the upward or downward force predominates. 
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n be Bucb in these case* tliU the liquid <&•- 
weight to the solid, no motion whuever will 
I solid will be in abwtlute equilibriom, neithw 



(60.) A solid immersed in a liquid maj have seven] distiset 
positions of eqnilibrium, poeaemiag nH the vuioua chancten 
of Btability, instabilitj, uid indiffeience, explained in Hicban- 



ics.* It has been just shown that whatever species of equilib- 
rium tbe body may be in, it is an indispensable condition, diat 
the line drawn from its centreof gravity to the centre of gravity 
of the liquid which it displaces, should be perpendicular to thr 
surface of the liquid, or in other words, that it should be in the 
direction of a plumb line. If this be the case, the solid win 
bo in equilibrium ; but to distinguish the peculiar liind of equi- 
iibrium in which it will be placed, it is necessaiy to attend to 
Other circamstances. 

If the figure and position of the solid be such, that upon a 
■light change of position, by which it still displaces its own 

• Cib. Cje. Hachuiu, (US.) «h|. 
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weight of fluid, its centre of gravity takes a higher position 
than it bad when in eqtiilibrium, then the equilibrium will be 
stable ; because the centre of gravity having always a tendency 
to descend will return to its former position, and will oscillate 
fiom side to side of that position, until the solid, by its friction 
with the fluid, at length attain a state of rest Such is the 
character of stable equilibrium. 

If the position of the solid in equilibrium is such that a slight 
disturbance, which still causes it to displace its own weight of 
liquid, will make the centre of gravity take a lower position, 
the body will not jetuni to its former position of equilibrium, 
nor will it oscillate from side to side of that position as in the 
former case ; for to do so it would be necessary that the centre 
/»f gravity should ascend, an effect which is contrary to its char- 
acteristic property. 

The centre of gravity will therefore continue to descend 
until it gets into another position, such that the line joining it 
with the centre of gravity of the fluid which it displaces shall 
be perpendicular to the surface of the fluid. Any disturbance 
fnm this position must necessarily cause the centre of gravity 
to ascmid, and therefore this is a position of stable equilibribm. 

The shape and position of the body may be such, that, what- 
ever be the position in which it displaces its own weight of the 
liquid, the elevation of its centre of gravity will be the same r 
in other words, any motion which it may receive, allowing it 
still to displace its own weight of liquid, will cause its centre 
of gravity to move in a horizontal plane, and, as in this case the 
centre of gravity neither ascends nor descends, it will rest in 
equilibrium in all positions. Such is the state of indifierent or 
neutral equilibrium. 

(70.) If the solid be totally immersed, the liquid which it dis- 
places will be equal, both in shape and bulk, to the solid, and 
the centre of gravity of this liquid will therefore be the same 
as the centre of gravity of the solid, if the latter have, like the 
former, a uniform density ; but if the solid be heavier in one 
part than in another, which would be the case if difierent parts 
were composed of difierent materials, then the centre of gravity 
of the solid will not be in general in the same place in which 
it would be if the solid were of uniform texture, and therefore 
wiQ not coincide with the centre of gravity of the liquid dis- 
placed. 

1/ uie centre of gravity of the solid have that situation which 
It would have if the texture of the solid were uniform, then 
u^n total immersion the points marked E and ly, in^. 53., 
mil be one and the same, and the lines £ F and Ef F' can never 
be parallel to each other whatever be the position of the body 
in the liquid, but will always be directly and immediately op- 
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posed. Hence the downward and upward forces, the AreetioMi 
of which are expressed by those lines, can never act in such a 
manner as to cause the body to revolve, but can merely give it 
a tendency to ascend or descend in the liquid without any other 
change of position. If in this case the weight of the solid be 
equal to that of its own bulk of the liquid, it will be suspended 
in equilibrium in any position whatever when it is totally sub- 
merged. In this case the solid, when totally submerged, is 
always in a state of neutral equilibrium. 

If the centre of gravity of the solid be not in that situation 
which it would have if the solid were of uniform texture, then 
its position will not coincide with that of the liquid whose place 
it occupies when totally submerged. If the weight of the 
solid be equal to that of its own bulk of the liquid, there are in 
this case only two positions in which, when submerged, it will 
be in equilibrium. These are the positions in which the centre 
of gravity of the solid is immediately above and immediately 
below the centre of gravity of the liquid whose place it occu- 
pies. If the centre of gravity of the solid be immediately 
above that of the liquid cusplaced, it is in the highest position 
which the circumstances of the case admit it to have, and there- 
fore, the least disturbance must cause it to descend, which it 
will continue to do, until it takes the other extreme position in 
which it is immediately below the centre of gravity of the liquid 
displaced. The former, therefore, is the position of instable 
equilibrium, and the latter, of stable equilibrium. 

(71.) These various effects of total submersion may be easily 
verified experimentally. Let a hollow brass ball be provided 
with a small weight within it, movable by a screw, in such a 
manner, that the centre of gravity of the ball may be made at 
pleasure, either to coincide with its centre, or to take other 
positions at any distance from its centre ; and let the weight of 
the ball be so adjusted that it shall be equal to the weight of 
the liquid which it displaces. 

First, let the centre of gravity of the ball be so adjusted as 
to coincide with its centre. It is evident that it will thus have 
the same position, as the centre of gravity of the liquid which it 
will displace. If the ball be now totolly submerged in the liquid, 
it will be found that it will rest in any position whatever, in 
which it is placed ; whatever point of the ball be presented 
downwards will remain so. 

Let the screw be now so adjusted that the centre of gravity 
of Jthe ball shall be at some distance from its centre, and let the 
ball be totally submerged^ It will be found, if such a position 
be given to die ball, that its centre of gravity shall be immedi- 
ately below its centre, the ball will remain steady in its posi- 
tion ; but if it be traced with iti Centre of gravity presentM in 
9 
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any direction sideways, the ball will turn on its centre, and the 
centre of gravity will fall towards that position in which it is 
immediate^ under its centre, and the body will vibrate nntil 
the friction of the fluid reduces it to a state of rest If ttie ball 
be submerged in such a position, that its centre of gravity shall 
be immediately above its centre, then the ball wm remain in 
equilibrium for an instant, while it sustains no disturbance; 
but its balance will be tottering and instable, and will almost 
immediately be lost, and the ball will reverse its position, throw- 
ing its centre of gravity into the situation immediately opposite 
to that in which it was placed. 

(72.) But the conditions of stability are of much greater in- 
terest and practical importance in their application to solids 
which are lighter, bulk for bulk, than liquids. In this case the 
degree of immersion which produces equilibrium, is always 
partial, and the centre of gravity of the liquid displaced does 
not, as in the former case, coincide with the situation which the 
centre of gravity would have if the texture of the solid were 
uniform. Therefore a solid of uniform texture, or having its 
centre of gravity in the same situation as one of uniform tex- 
ture, will not float in equilibrium in every position. It will 
only be in equilibrium when the centre of gravity of the liquid 
displaced, shall be either immediately above or inmiediately 
below the centre of ^gravity of the solid. In this case, the situa- 
tion of the centre of gravity of the liquid displaced, will depend 
on the shape of the body, and the part of it which is immersed. 

Of all the various positions which can be given to a solid 
lighter than the liquid, in which it will displace its own bulk of 
the liquid, if there be one in which the centre of gravity will be 
lower than in any of the others, that one will be a state of 
stable equilibrium, and it will be one which the body will al- 
ways endeavor to attain whatever other position may be 
given to it. 

The shape of a body may be such, that in whatever position 
it floats its centre of gravity will be at the same depth ; such a 
body is always in a state of neutral equilibrium ; the least dis- 
turbing force will cause it to change its position, and it will re- 
main in any new position which may be given to it. 

Let the hollow brass ball already described, have its weight 
so adjusted, that it shall be lighter, bulk for bulk, than water ; 
and let the screw be moved until its centre of gravity coincides 
with the centre of the ball. From the round form of the ball 
it is evident that, in whatever position it is immersed, it will be 
at the same depth when it has displaced its own weight of 
water. Therefore its centre of gravity will in this case be at 
the same height or depth in every possible position in which it 
can float. It will be found, therefore, that it win float on the 
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water steadily in any position in winch it is fdaced ; it will be 
in a state of neutral equilibrium. 

Let the screw be now so adjusted as to remove the centre 
of gravity from the centre of the ball, it will be found that it 
will only float steadily when the centre of gravity is immedi- 
ately below the centre of the ball ; it will tmrn from any other 
position, and settle itself into this. If it be placed so that the 
centre of gravity is directly over the centre of the ball, the 
equilibrium will be momentary, and upon the slightest change 
of position the ball will be overturned, and the centre of gravity 
will settle itselfimmediately below the centre of the ball. 

(73.) From these observations, it will be apparent that any 
body, the parts of which have different weights, will only float 
steadily when the heavier parts are immersed ; for the centre 
of gravity is always situated among these or near them, and 
therefore, when it has the lowest position, these must also be 
placed in the lower parts of the body. 

A feat of dexterity has been exhibited by a person walking 
on the surface of water, having inflated bladders, or some other 
bodies which are lighter^ bulk for bulk, than water, attached to 
the feet. The body of the exhibitor is, in this case, in a state 
of instable equilibrium. His centre of gravity is directly over 
that of the water which he displaces, and his skill consists in 
keeping his centre of gravity balanced in that position. This 
feat may be facilitated by carrying a staff with an inflated blad- 
der tied at the end of it, by which three points of support may 
be occasionally commanded. 

For the same reason that buoyant bodies are in this case at- 
tached to the feet, they are attached to the waist in the case 
of life-preservers. Their position and magnitude should always 
be regulated, so that the centre of gravity of the body* shall 
be in the lowest position when the person is upright. 

The weight of the several component parts of a ship and its 
cargo should always be so regulated that the centre of gravity 
of Uie whole should be at the lowest possible point, when the 
ship is in the Upright position. 

Hence arises the necessity of stowing the heaviest part of 
the cargo in the lowest possible position, and so that its centre 
of gravity shall be immediately over the keel ; in that case, any 
inclination of the vessel on either side would cause the centre 
of gravity to rise, to accomplish which would require the . ex- 
ertion of a force proportionate to the weight of the vessel, and 
the height through which the centre of gravity would be so 
elevated. When a vessel is without a cargo, and empty, the 
weight of the masts and rigging might raise the centre of 

* That is, the common centre of gnfiij of the bmnaii body, and the baofai»t 
falMt«nce. — Am* £0. 
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gravity' of the whole to such a height, as to render the equilib- 
rium instable : hence, in such cases, it becomes necessary to 
introduce heavy bodies into the lower part of the vessel, to 
bring down the centre of gravity, and to give stability to the 
ship. Hence bodies used for this purpose are called baUeut, 

The equilibrium of a boat may be rendered instable by the 
passengers standing up in it ; for, in this case, the weight of 
their bodies may place the whole in the same predicament as 
persons having buidderB tied to their feet The slightest dis- 
turbance, under such circumstances, would overturn the boat 

If the position of the centre of gravity of a vessel and her 
freight be not directly over the keel, the vessel will incline to 
that side at which the centre of gravity is placed ; and if this 
derangement be considerable, danger mav ensue. The rolling 
of a vessel in a storm, may so derange me position of a loose 
cargo, that the centre of gravity may be brought into such a 
situation, that the vessel may be thrown on her beam ends and 
irretrievably lost 

When the centre of gravity is immediately over the keel, a 
side wind acting on the sails will incline the vessel the oppo- 
site way ; this inclination would be much more considerable, 
were it not that tlie weight of the vessel, acting at the centre 
of gravity, counteracts it, and has a tendency to restore the 
vessel to the upright position. The several forces which main- 
tain the vessel in the inclined position produced by a side wind, 
may be illustrated as follows : — ^Let A B,Jig. 56., represent th^ 

I!Hg. 56. 




position of the vessel ; let S represent the point at which the 
wind acts upon the sail, and let S W represent the direction of 
the wind : let E be the centre of gravity of the vessel and her 
cargo, and let E F be the direction in which her weight acts. 

Let C be the centre of gravity of the water which the vessel 
displaces, and E' P' the direction of the upward pressure. If 
the effect of the upward and downward forces at E and E', be 
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considered for a moment, it will be perceived that they have a 
tendency to incline the vessel to the side opposite to that to- 
wards which it is inclined by the wind. By the principles of 
the resolution of force established in Mechanics,* the force 
S W may be replaced by three others, two of which being eqaal, 
and directly opposed to the downward and upward forces at E 
and E', neutralize them ; and the third, acting parallel to S W, 
merely carries the vessel sideways perpendicular to its keel, 
producing what is called lee-way. 

In sailing vessels, this sideward inclination is a matter of 
comparatively slight importance, inasmuch as it does not dimin- 
ish tJie impelling power of the wind : but in steam vessels, in 
which sails are occasionally used, it is attended with considera- 
ble loss of the impelling power, one of the paddle wheels being 
lifted out of the water, and the other being almost, if not en- 
tirely, submerged. The upright position may, however, be 
generally maintained by the due management of Aiovable 
weights placed on the deck of the vessel. In steam vessels, 
small carriages heavily laden with iron, and furnished with 
wheels, are usually placed on the deck, and may be rolled from 
side to side, or placed in the middle, so as to regulate the po- 
sition of the centre of gravity according to the way in which 
the vessel is affected by the wind. By moving these carriages 
to the side of the vessel against which the wind is directed) 
the centre of gravity is moved from over tlie keel towards that 
side. Let E,^. 57., represent the place of the centre of grav- 

Fig. 57. 
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ity when over the keel, and let G represent the point to which 
the centre of gravity is transferred by moving the carriages to 
the side of the vessel ; let S be the point where the wind acts 
upon the sail S W ; the weight of the vessel acting at G, has a 
tendency to make it incline towards M ; and the force of the 



* Cab. Cyc. Mechanics, chap, v 
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wind, aotmg at S in the direction 8 W, has a tendency to make 
it incline towards L. These two forces counteract each otheri 
and the vessel maintains its upright position. 



CHAP. VIII. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITIES. 

DIFFKHKITT SCNSKS OF THE TERMS HEATT AND LIGHT. — WEIGHT AB 
SOLUTE AVD RELATITE.— -SPECIFIC GRATITT.— STANDARD OF COX 
PARISON FOR SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS. — ^FOR GASES. — ^DENSITY.— THE 
IMMERSION OF SOLIDS IN LIQUIDS GIVES THEIR SPECIFIC GRAVITIES. 
— METHODS OF ASCERTAINING SPECIFIC GRAVITIES. — ^HYDROSTATIC 
BALANCE.-^IKES'S HYDROMETER.-- NICHOLSON'S HYDROMETER. — 
DE PARCIEUX'S HYDROMETER.*— METHOD OF DETERMINING THE 
CONSTITUENT FARTS OF COMPOUND BODIES. — ^ALLOYS OF METALS. — 
SPIRITS. — ADULTERATION OF MILK AND OTHER DOMESTIC LK^UIDS. 
— HIERO'S CROWN. — PENETRATION OF DIMENSIONS. 

(74.) In the preceding chapters, we have had frequent occasion 
to compare the weights of different bodies, bulk for bulk ; and 
not only in science, commerce, and the arts, but even in ordi- 
nary colloquial intercourse, bodies are denominated heavier or 
lighter, according as the weights of the same bulk are greater 
or less. We say familiarly that lead is heavier than copper, 
and that copper is heavier than cork; yet it is certain that 
quantities of lead, copper, and cork may be taken which have 
equal weights. Thus, let us suppose a pound of lead, a pound 
of copper, and a pound of cork, to be ascertained and set apart ; 
it is clear that these have equal weights, and that any two of 
them, placed in the dishes of a balance, would maintain equilib- 
rium. Yet still we do not cease to declare that cork is lighter 
than copper, and copper lighter than lead. To perceive with 
precision what is meant in this case, let us suppose parcels of 
any three distinct substances placed before us, such as quick- 
silver, water, and alcohol, and let it be proposed to ascertain 
which of these liquids is Uie heaviest: we shall take any meas- 
ure of the quicksilver, and, having weighed it, afterwards weiffh 
the same measure of the water and of the alcohol successive^. 
Having found that the measure of quicksilver is heavier than 
that of water, and water than that of alcohol, we shall immedi- 
ately conclude that quicksilver is a heavier liquid than water, 
and tliat water is a heavier liquid than alcohol. We shall forot 
this conclusion, even though the whole quantity of alcohol un- 
der examination shall weigh more than the quantities of the 
water or quicksilver. ' 
Tf "nt>cars, therefore, that when the weights of substances 
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are spoken of relatively to one another, without any reference 
to particular quantities or masses of them, the weig^hts meant 
to be compared are those of equal bulks. 

A substance is sometimes said to be heavy or light, apparent- 
ly without reference to any other substance. Thus air is said 
to be a very light substance, and gold a very heavy one ; but, 
in such cases, a comparison is tacitly instituted between the 
weights, bulk for bulk, of these stibstances and those of the 
bodies which most commonly fall under our observation. When 
we say that air is liffht, we mean that a certun bulk of air is 
much lighter than me same bulk of most of the substances 
which we commonly meet with ; and when we say that gold is 
heavy, we mean that any portion of that metal is heavier than 
a portion of the same dimensions of the most ordinary substances 
that we meet with. This fiuniliar use of a positive epithet 
to express a comparison between any quality as it exists in an 
individual instance and a similar quality as it exists in. the 
average of ordinary examples, is very frequent,, and not confin 
ed to the case just alluded to. We speak of a very tail man 
and a very high mountain, meaning that the man or mountain 
in question have much greater height than men or mountains 
commonly have. A man of twenty years of age is said to be a 
very young man, while a horse of twenty years of age is de- 
clared to fa« a very old horse, because the average age of man 
is much above twenty, and the average age of horses below it. 

From what has been now explained, it appears that the term 
weight ia applied in two distinct, and sometimes opposite senses. 
A mass of cork may have any assignable weight, as 100 tons. 
This weight is truly said to be considerable, and the mass is 
correctly said to be heavy ; but yet the cork which composes 
the mass is said, with equal truth and propriety, to be a light 
substance. 

(75.) Tliese two ways of considering the weight of a body 
may be denominated (Absolute and relative. The absolute weight 
of a body is that of its whole mass, without any reference to ita 
bulk ; the relative weight is the weight of a given magnitude 
of the substance compared with the weight of the same magni- 
tude of other substances. The term weight, however, is com- 
monly used to express absolute weight, while the relative weight 
of a body is called its specific grawJhf. 

The or' gin of tliis term is obvious. Bodies which differ 
in other qualities are found also to differ in the weights of 
equal volumes. Thus a cubic inch of atmospheric air has a 
weight different from a cubic inch of oxygen, hydrogen, or any 
of the other gases. The number of grains in a cubic inch of 
gold is different from the number of grains in the cubic inch of 
platiQum, silver, or apy of the other metals. A cubic inch of 
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water contains a number of grains different from a cubic inch 
i)f sulphuric aci4l, olct^ol, or other liquids. Hence, it appears 
that the weight of a given bulk of any substance, being (Affer- 
ent from the weight of the same bulk of other substances, may 
be regarded as an index or test of its specieSj and by the weights 
of e<iual bulks bodies may be separated and arranged in speciet. 
Hence the term specific tDcight, or specific gravity, 

(76.) When bodies are to be comparec^ in respect of any 
common quality, a standard of comparison becomes necessary, 
in order to prevent an express reference to two bodies in « very 

E articular case. Thus, if we would express the height of any 
ody without some standard measure, we could only do so by 
declaring it to be so many times as high, or bearing such a 
proportion to the height of some other body. But a foot, or a 
yard, being known lengths, it is only necessary to state that the 
height of the body is so many feet, or so many yards. In like 
manner, if we would express the specific gravity of lead, we 
should state that it had such a proportion to the weight of some 
other body, the weight of a certain bulk of which is known. 
But if one substance be selected, to which, as to a standard, all 
others shall be referred, then the specific gravity of any sub- 
stance may be expressed simply by a number which has the 
same proportion to one or the unit as tlic weight of any bulk of 
the substance in question has to the weight of an equal bulk of 
the standard substance. 

The body selected as the standard or unit of specific gravity 
should be one easily obtained, and subject as little as possible 
to variation by change of circumstances or situation. For this 
purpose water possesses many advantages ; but, in deciding the 
state in which it is to be considered as the standard, several 
circumstances must be attended to. 

First,- The water must be pure, because the admixture of 
other substances will affect the weight of a given volume of it ; 
and since at different times, and in different places, water may 
have different substances mixed with it, the standard would 
vary, and therefore the specific gravities of substances ascer- 
tained with reference to it at different times and places would 
not admit of comparison. Thus, if the proportion of the weight, 
bulk for bulk, of gold to the weight of the water of the Seine 
were ascertained at Paris, and the weight of another specimen 
of that metal relatively to the water of the Thames were ascer- 
tained at London, the specific gravities of the two portions of 
metal could not be inferred unless it were previously known 
that the water of the Thames and the water of the Seine were 
composed of the iiame ingredients, or if not, unless their rela- 
tive weights, bulk for bulk, were previously determined. That 
thestanaard therefore may be invariable, it is necessary that 
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all substances which may be combined with the water shall be 
extricated. 

Such heterogeneous matter as may be suspended in the liquid 
in a solid state may be disengaged mm it by filtration ; tlwt isii 
by passing the liquid through a solid substance whose pores are 
smaller than the solid impurities to be extricated. If any sub- 
stances be held in solution by the water, or be chemically com- 
bined with it, they may be cusengaged by distillation ; that is^ 
by raising the tenq>erature of the liquid to a point at which the 
water wiU pass off in vapor, leaving the other substances be- 
hind ; pr, if those other substances vaporize at a lower heat^ 
they will pass off, leaving the water behind : in either case the 
water will be separated Srom the other bodies with which it is 
combined. It is evident that this latter process of distillation 
also serves the purposes of the former one of filtration. 

Secondly, The water beingr thus obtained in its pure state, 
and free from admixture with any other substance, it is to be 
considered whether there be any other cause which can make 
the same bulk of the liquid weigh differently at different times 
and places. We have already more than once alluded to the 
way by which bodies are affected in changes of temperature. 
Every increase of temperature, in general, produces an increase 
of bulk, and therefore causes a given volume, as a cubic inch, 
to weigh less. Hence, in comparing the weights, bulk (c/r bulk, 
of any substances, at different times or places, with the weight 
of pure water, the results of the investigation would not admit 
of comparison unless the different states of the water with re- 
spect to temperature were distinctly known. In addition, there- 
fore, to the purity of the water taken as a standard, it is expe- 
dient that some fixed temperature be adopted. It has been al- 
ready explained that water, as it decreases in temperature, also 
contracts its dimensions until it attains the temperature of about 
40^ ; it then again begins to expand : at this temperature of 40** 
it is therefore in its least dimensions, and it is known that when 
the water is pure, its state at this temperature is independent 
of time, place, or other circumstances ; it is the same at all 
parts of the earth, and under whatever circumstances it may be 
submitted to experiment. 

The temperature at which pure water has its dimensions most 
contracted is called the state of greatest condensation, because 
then the mass of the liquid is reduced to the smallest possible 
dimensions, and its particles have the ^eatest possible proximity. 

The weight of a given bulk of distilled water in the state of 
greatest condensation is, therefore, the standard of specific 
gravity.* 

''' Thin is the best siandanl, though water at the temperature of 60^ ha« beea moffi 
f enerally adopted by Engliah philoaophers. — Am. Ed. 
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- As H may not be always coBvenient to obtain water at this 
temperature, when experiments on specific gravity are to be 
ioade, numerical tables have been constructed expressing the 
change of weight which a given bulk of water sustains with 
every change of temperature ; so that when the speoific gravi* 
ty of any substance has been found with reference to water ct 
any proposed temperature, it may be reduced by a simple pro- 
cess of arithmetic to that which would have resulted, had it 
been compared, in the first instance, with water at the temper- 
ature corresponding to the state of greatest condensation. 
(77.) If the bulk of 1000 grains of pure water,* at the tent- 

. perature of 40<' of Fahrenheit's thermometer, be ascertained, 
the number of grains in the same bulk of any other body will 

, express its specific gravity, .that of water being 1000 ; or if the 
specific gravity of water be expressed by 1, the specific gravity 
of other substances will be expressed by a thousandth part of 

. the former numbers. This only requires that three decimal 
places should be taken. Thus it is found that a volume of gold, 
equal in bulk to 1000 trains of water, weighs 19,250 grains. 

. Therefore, if 1000 be the specific gravity w water, 19,250 will 
be that of gold ; or if 1 be the specific gravity of water, the 
thousandth part of 19,250, which is 19|, will be the specific 
gravity of gold ; which, expressed by the decimal notation, is 
19*250. A vessel which would be filled by a thousand grains 
of water would contain 19,250 grains of gold. 
Bodies which exist in the gaseous or aeriform state are so 

. much lighter than water, that it is generally found expedient to 
refer them to another standard, which has a known relation to 
water : their specific gravities in relation to water would be 
expressed by numbers inconveniently small. The standard 
usually selected for bodies of this form is atmospheric air ; and 
to it the specific gravities of all bodies in the gaseous, aeriform, 
• or vaporous state are referred, in the same manner as bodies in 
the solid or liquid are referred to water. 

Observations respecting this standard of gaseous specific 
gravity may be made similar to those already given respecting 
Sie liquid standard ; but, in the determination of the specific 
gravities of gases, there are many circumstances to be attended 
to of too delicate and complicated a nature to admit of being 

, explained, with any degree of detail, in a treatise designed for 
popular use. We shall, however, notice some of them slightly 
as we proceed with the subject. 

Atmospheric air is still more susceptible of changes in its 
volume, arising from change of temperature, than any bodies in 
the liquid or solid form. It is, therefore, the more necessary, in 

* It may be eonveaient to remember that a cubic foot of pure water at the tem 
perature of 60° weighs, with great preciaion, 1000 ounce* avoirdupoia. 
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filing the etandard, that the tempeiBtnre should be settled. 
The temperature which haa been selected for thia purpose is 
that of melting ice, which CMresponds to 33°, or the freezing 
point, of Fahrenheit'a thermometer ; thia being a point which is 
independent of the arbitrary divisions of therroometets indiffer- 
ent countries. 

The only cause which can affect the dimensions of a given 
weight of pure wBt«r is the temperature to wliich it is exposed. 
Although it is not absolutely incompressible, nor inelastic, yet 
it will undergo no sensible change of diraensiona by any change 
of pressure to which, under ordinary circumstances, it is liable. 
Therefore, in fixing the state in wMch it is to be regarded as a 
standard of specific gravity, all variation of external pressure is 
disregarded. The case is, however, altogether different with 
atmospheric air, which is sensibly affected in its dimensions 
even by the slightest change in external pressure. While the 
the same, the dimensions 
may be subject to changes, 
and independently of any 
Mate of Btmoepheric air, in 
ndard of specific gravity, it 
>f tiie pressure to which it 
y Biot, who has investigat- 
rith great success, is one 
I atmosphere when the ha- 
ul inch below 30 inches.* 
I other gases is also affect- 
lich they hold suspended, 
has been contrived for the 
e of gases with respect to 
6 indications of tiiis instru- 
settle the state in which 
the standard. 

len settled, the dimensions 
« determined. The num- 
I, of any other gaises filling 
leir specific gravities, that 
er to ascertain the specific 

water, it is only neces- 
f the st&Ddard, atmospheric 
>n of the former, eqnal in 

1 weigh one grain and 33 

ined, there are Mveral in- 
ting the relation betwean 
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the weights and bulks of bodies, which will be found useful in 
all investigations which relate to specific gravity. <» 

If two bodies have equal magnitudes, their absolute weights 
will be in the same proportion as their specific gravities. Thus, 
suppose a certain bulk of copper weighs 7600 ounces, and the 
same bulk of brass weighs 7824 ounces, then the specific grav- 
ities of the two metals will be in the proportion of these two 
numbers, because both are related to the same stloidard, viz. 
water ; and, in fact, the magnitude of 1000 grains of water 
is equal to that of 7600 grains of copper, and to 7824 of brass. 

If two bodies have equal absolute weights, then their specific 
gravities will be in what is called the inverse proportion of their 
magnitudes ; that is, the body which has the greater magnitude 
will have a specific gravity as much less than the other as its 
magnitude is greater. Suppose A and B are two bodies of 
equal weight, the dimensions of A being twice those of B. If 
A be divided into two equal parts, each will have a bulk equal 
to that of 'B, and therefore the specific gravities of the two 
bodies will be in the same proportion as the weight of half of 
A is to the weight of B. But the weight of B is equal to the 
weight of A, and therefore the specific gravity of A is in the 
same proportion to that of B as Uie weight of half A is to its 
whole weight. Hence, the specific ^avity of A is half the 
specific gravity of B, while the dimensions of B are half the di- 
mensions of A. Thus the dimensions and the specific gravities 
of bodies are oppositely related when their absolute weights 
are the same. 

. From the two properties just explained, it appears that the 
specific gravity of bodies may be ascertained either by deter 
mining the exact dimensions of quantities which have equal 
weights, or the exe^t, weights of quantities which have equal 
dimensions. 

(79.) It has been seen that the specific gravity of every body 
changes witli its temperature, because the change of tempera- 
ture necessarily infers a change of dimensions. But an inquiry 
naturally presents itself: Does not the increase of dimension, 
produced by imparting heat to a. body, arise from the body re- 
ceiving an additional quantity of matter insinuated through and 
among its particles, so that in its altered state it ought to be 
viewed not as the original mass with increased dimensions, but 
as a compound of the original body, and a new portion of mat- 
ter addjBd thereto ? This inquiry is tantamount to the question, 
whether the principle of heat be material. Nothing has been 
supposed in this case to be imparted to the body except heat ; 
and the heat so imparted has at least exhibited one essential 
quality of matter, viz. the occupation of space, since it has forced 
' the constituent particles of the original body, which 
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it has penetrated, and compelled them to stand at a greater dis- 
tance to make way for its admission. It is true that this effect 
may be imagined to be produced in other ways beside supposing 
the particles of heat to be material ; but, however it be produced, 
the fact is certain, that when heat penetrates the dimensions of 
a body, or, if we may be allowed the phrase, when it is mixed 
with a body, the dimensions of the compound suffer an increase 
in the same manner as the dimensions of any two fluids, as wa- 
ter and alcohol when mixed together are greater in bulk than 
the water was existing separately. 

The question, whether the increase of magnitude, caused by 
raising the temperature of a body arises from its having receiv- 
ed any addition of a material substance to its mass, can only 
be decided by previously fixing some one quality which will be 
regarded as inseparable from matter, and therefore the pres- 
ence or the absence of which being ascertained will decide the 
presence or the absence of the adcQtional portion of matter un- 
der inquiry. 

The quality which seems best adapted for such a test is weight ; 
and the question, whether the increased dimensions of a heated 
body proceeds from its having received any increase of ponder- 
able matter, becomes one which is to be decided by direct ex- 
periment. E:q>eTiments to ascertain this iact have been insti- 
tuted, attendea by eveiy circumstance which could contribute 
to ensure accurate results. The same body, at different tem- 
peratures, and therefore under different dimensions, has been 
accurately weighed, but no change of weight has been observ- 
ed. We are, therefore, entitled to conclude that, whatever be the 
nature of the principle which gives increased dimensions to a 
body whose temperature is raised, whatever it be which fills the 
increased interstitial spaces from which its constituent particles 
are expelled, it is not a ponderous substance, — ^it is not one on 
which the earth exerts any attraction, — ^it is not one which if 
unsupported would fall, or if supported would produce any 
pressure on that which sustains it 

It fdlows, then, that the change poduced in the specific 
gravity of a body, by any change in its temperature, depends 
solely upon the change produced in its dimensions, and not 
upon any change which takes place in its weight We are, 
therefore, entiucd to conclude, that the specific gravity of any 
body at different temperatures is invermy as its ma^itude ; 
that is, in the same proportion as the dimensions of &e body 
are increased by heat, in titat proportion exactly is its specific 
gravity diminished. 

(80.) Density is the term used to denote the proximity or 
closeness of the constituent particles of any body to each ouier, 
and the density of a body is said to be umfbrm when its con- 
10 
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stitnent particles are onifonnly and evenly distributed through 
its dimensions, so that the same number of particles occupy the 
same space in every part of its magnitude. This is the ordi- 
nary notion of density ; but it is one which, strictly speaking, 
is unphilosophical, because it is founded upon the supposed ex- 
istence of ultimate constituent particles, or molecules of bodies, 
the aggregate of which form their mass. However probable 
the existence of such molecules may be, they are not within the 
sphere of sensible observation, nor can their number or magni- 
tude under any circumstances be ascertained. In a strictly 
scientific sense, the term density can be regarded as scarcely 
different from specific gravity. A body is more or less dense 
when a given volume of it contains more or less ponderous mat- 
ter, and it is uniformly dense when equal magnitudes of it, how- 
ever small, in every part of its dimensions have equal weights. 
When any body suffers a change of dimensions, either by ex- 
ternal pressure, or by the effects of heat, since it still contains 
the same quantity of ponderable matter, its density must be in- 
creased in the same proportion as its bulk is diminished, or vice 
versd. In whatever sense the term density be used, this is ob- 
vious ; for if it be supposed to refer to constituent particles, or 
atoms, it is evident that the same particles exist in the different 
states with a greater or lesser quantity of ^pace between them. 

If the term density be applied to bodies of different kinds, 
such as silver and gold, it can only be used with strict propriety 
synonymously with specific gravity. If it have any reference 
to the proximity of constituent particles, and in that sense the 
density of gold be declared to have the same proportion to that 
of silver as the weights of equal magnitudes of these metals, it 
will be evidently implied, that the ultimate constituent particles 
of the gold are equf^ in magnitude to those of the silver, but 
that nineteen particles of the former are included within a space 
equal to that whicb contains only ten particles of the latter ; 
these numbers being taken to represent the specific gravities 
of those metals, llie hypothesis on which such conclusions 
as this are founded is not necessary in physical investigation ; 
and, indeed, the (enp density is rarely used, except when it is 
applied to the san)^ l^ody when subject to a variation in its di- 
mensions. 

(81.) In the effects produced by the impnersion of solids in 
liquids, we iSnd many relations developed between the weights 
and bulks of the solids and of the liquids in which they are im- 
mersed. Such effects, therefore, have a necessary connection 
with the specific gravities of these classes of bodies ; and when 
properly examined, it will be found that they will lead directly 
to practical fwethods of ascertaining Uie specific gravities of 
bodies, both in the solid and liquid state. 
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It has been shown that a solid, heavier, buiK for bulk, than 
a liquid, will sink in the liquid, and that its apparent weight 
when immersed will be less than its true weight, by the weight 
of the liquid which it displaces. As the weight of the solid, 
and the weight which it loses by immersion, are the weights of 
equal magmtudes of the solid and liquid, they will be propor- 
tional to their specific gravities. Hence we infer, 

1. That a solid will sink in any liquid which is specifically 
lighter than it. 

2. That the specific ^vity of the solid bears to that of the 
liquid the same proportion as the weight of the solid bears to 
the weight* which it loses by immersion. 

(82.) If a solid be lighter, bulk for bulk, than a liquid, it will 
float on the surface, displacing as much liquid as is equal to its 
own weight. It has been proved that when bodies have equal 
weights, their specific gravities are in the inverse proportion of 
their dimensions. (78.) Hence we infer, 

1. That a solid will float on the surface of any liquid which 
is specifically lighter than it. 

2. That the specific gravity of the solid bears to that of the 
liquid the same proportion as the part of the solid immersed 
bears to its whole dimensions. 

(83.) It has been proved that if the weight of a solid be equal, 
bulk for bulk, to that of a liquid, it wiU remain suspended when 
totally immersed, neither rising nor sinking. Hence it appears 
that this phenomenon is an indication that the specific gravities 
of the solid and liquid are equal. 

(84.) If the same solid be successively immersed in different 
liquids which are specifically lighter than it, the weights which 
it will lose by immersion in each of them will be the weights of 
portions of Uie several liquids, equal in bulk to the solid, and 
therefore equal in bulk to each otiier. Thus If a solid, measur- 
ing a cubic inch, be successively immersed in water, sulphuric 
acid, and alcohol, and the weights which it loses in each be ob- 
served, we shall obtain the weights of a cubic inch of each of 
these liquids. These weights will therefore be in the propor- 
tion of the liquids severally. Hence we infer, — 

" That a solid, successively immersed in several liquids which 
are specifically lighter than it, will lose weights which are pro- 
portional to the specific gravities of the several liquids.** 

(85.) If a solid which is lighter, bulk for bulk, than several 
liquids, be made to float successively on their surfiices, it will 
displace portions of them which in each case are equal to its 
own weight, and therefore equal in weight to each other. But 
it has been shown, that the specific gravities of bodies having 
the same weight are in the inverse proportion of their magni- 
tudes. Hence we infer,-^ 
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'^That if the same body float successively on the surfaces of 
different liquids, the parts of it which are immersed in any two 
of them will be in the inverse proportion of the specific gravities 
of these liquids." 

Thus, if the liquids be sulphuric acid and ether, the specific 
gravity of the sulphuric acid will have the same proportion to 
the specific gravity of the ether as the portion of the solid which 
sinks in the ether has to the portion of it which sinks in the 
sulphuric acid. 

(86.) If several solids, heavier, bulk for bulk, than a liquid, 
be successively immersed in it, they will sustain losses of 
weight equal to the weight of the liquid which they severally 
displace ; consequently these losses wiQ be proportional to the 
magnitudes of me bodies. If the solids be previously so ad- 
justed as to be equal in weight, the specific gravities of any 
two of them will be in the inverse proportion of their magni- 
tudes. (78.) Hence we infer, — 

" That solids of equal weierht immersed in the same liquid, 
which is specifically lighter than them, lose weights which are 
in the inverse proportion of the specific gravities." 

Thus, if an ounce of silver and an ounce of gold be immersed 
in water, the weight lost by the ^old will bear the same pro- 
portion to the weight lost by the silver, as the specific gravity 
of the silver bears to the specific gravity of the gold. 

(87.) If several solids which are lighter, bulk for bulk, than 
a liquid, float upon it, they will displace portions of the liquid 
equal to their own weight ; therefore the parts of them which 
will be immersed will be proportional to their weights. In this 
case, therefore, if the solids have equal magnitudes, the parts 
immersed will be in the same proportion as their specific grav- 
ities. 

(88.) It has been proved, that when different liquids have 
been placed in communicating vessels without mixing with 
each other, their surfaces will rest at different levels, and that 
thie heights of these levels respectively above the surface at 
which they meet are greater in proportion as the liquids, bulk 
for bulk, are lighter. Let A B Cyfg. 58., be a tube, as describ- 

Fig. 68. 
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ed in (67.), containing two liquids of different weights, bulk for 
bulk, or of different specific gravities. It has been already 
proved, that when they are at rest, the height S N will have the 
same proportion to the height P M as the weight of a given 
bulk of the heavier liquid to a weight of the same bulk of the 
lighter ; hence it appears that the heights of the surfaces O and 
W, of the two liquids above the level of the surface S at which 
they meet, are inversely as the specific gravities of the liquids. 
Thus, if S O be oil, and S B W be water, then the specific 
gravity of water will bear the same proportion to the specific 
gravity of oil, as the height S N bears to the height P jDd. 

(89.) The methods of practically determining the specific 
gravities of bodies depend upon the properties w'lich have been 
just explained. The details must, however, be different for 
different bodies, and must be suitable to their peculiar forms and 
properties. 

The specific gravity of a solid which is not soluble in water, 
and which is specifically heavier than that liquid, may be de- 
termined by observing the weight which it loses by immersion. 

The proportion which this weight bears to the actual weight 
of the solid, will determine the specific gravitv. 

Example, — A piece of pure gold, cast ana not hammered, 
weighing 77 grains, is immersed in water, and is observed to 
weigh only 73 grains ; it therefi>re follows, that it displaces 4 
grains of water. The proportion, therefore, of the weights of 
equal magnitudes of the metal and the water is 77 to 4, or 19| 
to 1. Hence 19| is the specific gravity of gold, 1 expressing 
the specific gravity of the standard liquid. 

Example* — A piece of flint glass, weighing 3 ounces, is im- 
mersed m pure water, and observed to wei^ only 2 ounces. 
Hence the weight of the water which is displaced is 1 ounce. 
The specific gravity of the glass is therefore 3. 

(90.) If the solid be soluble in water, this method cannot be 
practised. In this case the solid may be defended from the 
water by a varnish, or a thin coatingof wax, or some other sub- 
stance not affected by the water. The specific gravity of salts 
and like substances may be thus found* As, however, the coat- 
ing used in this case produces an increase of bulk, the solid, 
when immersed, will displace more than its own bulk of water. 
The weight of the solid, if ascertained without the coating, 
will bear a less proportion to the loss of weight tlian it does to 
its own bulk of water ; and therefore, the specific gravity ob- 
tained from such an experiment, would in this case be too 
small.* But if the weight of the solid be ascertained after the 

* This will depend wholly upon the iroeeifie gravity of the coating. If thif h^ 
the aan^o as tiiat of water, it will not affect the water weight of the body ; for th'' 
coating will have the lame eiTeet aa the water displaced by it : and at sach coat 
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coating is put on, then the specific gravity which is obtained is 
not the specific gravity of the solid, but of the solid and coating 
together. Where great accuracy is not required, the effect 
produced by the coating may be neglected ; but if the result is 
to be obtained with a high degree of accuracy, the following 
method is preferable : — Find the proportion of the specific grav- 
ity of the solid to that of some liquid in which it is not soluble, 
and which is specifically lighter than it. This may be done by 
observing the weight of the solid and the weight which it loses 
by immersion. Then find the specific gravity of that liquid 
with respect to water by the method which shall be hereafter 
explained. 

If the solid consist of many minute pieces, or be in the form 
of powder, a cup to receive it ought to be previously suspended 
in the water, and accurately counterpoised. 

(91.) To determine the specific gravity of a solid lighter than 
water, let the part immersed when it floats on water be observ- 
ed, the proportion which this bears to its whole magnitude, 
will be that of its specific gravity to the specific gravity of 
water. (82.) 

When the solid floats, the proportion of the pcurt immersed 
to the whole bulk, may be ascertained in the following manner : 
— Let tlie vessel which contains the water have perpendiculaar 
sides, and be as narrow as the magnitude of the solid will ad- 
mit. Let the point on the vessel which marks the surface be- 
fore immersion be observed. Let the point to which the surface 
rises, when the solid floats, be next observed ; and, finally, let 
the solid be totally submerged, and the point to which the surface 
then rises observed. The elevations of the surface produced 
by the partial and total submersion, indicate the portions of the 
solid in each case immersed, and are therefore in the ratio of 
the specific gravity of the solid to that of the liquid. 

There is another method of ascertaining the specific gravity 
of a solid lighter than water, which ought to be noticed here. 
Let the solid whose specific gravity is to be ascertained, be at- 
tached to another which is heavier than water, and of such a 
magnitude that the United weights of the two will be greater 
than the weight of water which they displace ; they will there- 
fore sink when immersed. The weight of the wh<de being 
observed, let the weight which they lose by immersion be 
noted ; this will be the weight of as much water as is equal in 
magnitude to the united bulks of the solids. Let the lighter 
solid be then detached, and let the weight which the heavier 

in|r can be easily prepared, the specific gravity may be accurately determined by 
this method. Bot without this precaution, the specific naTity obtained hj this 
method ma^ be either neater or less than the true flpecine gravity, according aa 
tijo ror»tin«r b Bp^rificaily hcnvior or liv;htfr than water. — Am. Ed. 
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loses by immerijion.be ascertained; this will be the weight of 
as much water as is equal in bulk to the heavier solid. If this 
loss of weight be subtracted from the loss sustained by the 
combined masses, the remainder will be the weight of as much 
water as is equal in bulk to the lighter solid : the proportion of 
the weight of the lighter solid to this will determine its specific 

gravity. , . i , -n 

(92.) There are several methods by which the specific gravi- 
ties of liquids may be found. 

If a solid specifically heavier than water, and also specifically 
heavier than the liquid whose specific gravity is to be determin- 
ed, be successively immersed in water and in that liquid, the 
losses of weight will be proportional to the specific gravities of 
water and the liquid. If the number expressing the. loss of 
weight in the liquid be divided by the number expressing the 
loss^of weight in the water, the quotient will express the spe- 
cific gravity of the liquid. 

Example, — A piece of glass, immersed in sulphuric acid, is 
observed to lose 3700 grains of its weight The same solid, 
immersed in water, loses 2000 grains ; hence the proportion of 
the specific gravity of the sulphuric acid to the specific gravity 
of the water is that of 37 to 20, or of 1850 to 1000 : therefore 
if 1000 express tlie specific gravity of water, 1850 will express 
that of sulphuric acid. 

The specific gravity of a liquid may also be found by means 
of a solid which is specifically lighter than it, the same solid 
being also specifically lighter than water. Let the solid float 
successively on the two liquids, and observe tlie magnitudes 
of the parts immersed, which may be done by observing the 
change of level, if the vessels containing the liquids have equal 
bottoms, and perpendicular sides : the parts immersed will be 
inversely as the specific gravities. (85.)* 

Example, — ^The same solid floats successively oa water and 
muriatic acid, and the proportion of the parts immersed is ob- 
served to be that of 10 to 12. Hence the specific gravity of 
muriatic acid is 12, that of water being 10. 

(93.) The specific gravities of liquids may be ascertained by 
observing the weights of two different solids floating on their 
surfaces with equal parts immersed. In this case the specific 
gravities will be proportional to the weights of the solids. But 
perhaps the most direct method of determining the specific 
gravities of bodies, as well in the liquid as in the gaseous state, 
is by actually weighing them in a flask or bottle of known mag- 
nitude. Let such a one be provided with a stopper which 

* Hence a ship will draw more water, i. o. siak fartiror, on entering a froali. 
w«ter river, than when at sea. — Am. Ed. 
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d subsequently filled with any other fluid and ftgain weired ; 
ir the weight of the flaak be exactly known, the weight of iLa 
contents may in each case be found. In this manner the weight 
of air may be determined by wei^iing the Soak first filled with 
nir in the ordinary state, and, subsequently, after the air has 
been abstmcted from it, by the air-pimip, an instrument which 
will be explained in a subsequent part of this volume. It is 
thus asceitained that a cubic foot of common atmospheric air 
weighs about 537 grains. This weight, bowerer, fluctuates 
from causes already alluded to, and which will hereafter be 
fiilly explained. 

The empty flask may in like ntanner be filled with any other 
species of gas, and its weight relatively to that of air may be at 
once determined. 

httrumtttU /or the pmetieal nuatmtment ^tpteifit grfwiiitt. 

(94.) The form and construction of insbmments for determin- 
ing specific gtavitiea, vary according to the degree of accuracy 



require 



luired in the results, and according ta the nature of the 
to which they are intended to be applied. In Kientifio 
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investigations, where the most extreme accuracy is sought, the 
measurement of specific gravities is effected by a veiy sensible 
balance furnished with certain additions, and mounted in a 
manner from which it has received the name of» the hydrostaUc 
balance* 

A front view of the hydrostatic balance is represented in^. 
59., and a. side view in^. 60. The corresponding parts being 
marked by the same letters. A pillar, A B, fixed in a stand, C D, 
supports the instrument On the stand, placed in a hoiizontal 
position, is a screw S, which, turns in a fixed nut at T. This 
screw is terminated by a hook, which holds the loop of a silken 
string, the two parts of which, passing in the grooves of wheels 
or rollers at P, are carried from thence to the top oi the pillar 
and there pass over the grooves of rollers at R, and their ex- 
tremities finally support a horizontal arm at E. To the centre 
of this arm e, a very nice balance is suspended : beneath the 
beam of this balance are placed rests, at nt, so that when the 
beam is not in use, by turning the screw S, it will be allowed 
to descend upon the rests ; and the knife edges, on the accu- 
racy of which the sensibility, of the instrument depends, will be 
relieved from pressure. The board 6 H, attached to the pillar 
immediately below the dishes, is movable on the pillar, and 
may be fixed in any position by means of an adjusting screw ; 
also the nut in which the screw S turns is capable of being 
moved towards or from the pillar, so as to raise or lower the 
balance, in a greater decree than would be allowed by the play 
of the screw S. Thus uie balance and all its accompaniments 
may be raised or lowered at pleasure. To the centre of the 
bottom of the dishes hooks c d are attached, from which brass 
wires are suspended, which pass freely through holes in the 
board G H. At the lower extremities of these wires are hooks 
h and g. To the hook g, a graduated rod gk\% suspended, 
which also terminates in a hook at h, The rod g k bears a 
scale of equal divisions ; an index N O turns on a rod M N 
with a Horizontal motion, and may be applied to the scale g k 
or may be removed at pleasure ; this index may be also moved 
upwards and downwards by means of a screw M, which plays 
in a nut in the board G H. A brass ball of about i of an inch 
diameter, is suspended from A;, by a brass wire k Z, of such a 
thickness that one inch of it will displace half a grain of water. 
From the hook h^ a glass bubble t is suspended by a horse-hair. 
The brass ball and the glass bubble are so adjusted that they 
will hang about the middle of the glass vessels X Y, in the 
ordinary position of the balance. If the dish c preponderate, 
the wire k I will become more immersed ; and for every inch it 
sinks, the weight which draws down the dish c will be mminish- 
ed to the amount of half a grain, that being the weight which 
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an inch of the wire loses by immersion. In like manner if a 
preponderate, the wire it I will be drawn up ; ftnd for evei^ inch 
which is raised cthove the surface of the wster, an additional 
weight of half a grain will act upon the dish c. 

Now suppose the baluice ho adjusted that its ton^e points 
' directly npwarda at t, and that the besm a A is therefore 
horizontal ; let the index N O be fixed at the middle point of 



let each half of it, being two inches long, be divided into, a 
hundred equal parts, being numbered upwards and downwards 
trom the middle poinL Let the substance to be weighed be 
placed in the dish c, and let grun weights be placed in the diah 
d, until the number of grains nearest to its exact weight be 
found. Thus, suppose Uat it if) fonnd that 65 grains are iiwuf- 

F^. 59 F^. 60. 



ficient to support the dish c, but that 66 grains cause the dish d 
to preponderate ; the exact weight of the subst»nce is, there- 
fore, more than 65 grains, but less than 66 grains, and tlie 
object is to determine by what part of a grain the true weight 
exceeds 63 grains, Weights to the amount of 65 grains being 

E laced in the dish d, the dish c will slowly descend ; the wire 
I will consequently becnne more de«ply immersed in the 
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water, and for every inch which sinks, the weight of c will be 
diminished by half a grain ; and therefore for every division of 
the scale which passes the index N O, the dish c will lose weight 
to the amount of the hundredth part of a grain. When the loss 
of the weight thus sustained by the dish c amounts to as many 
hundredth parts of a grain as the weight of the substance in 
the dish c exceeds 65 grains, the beam will remain in equilib- 
rium. When this takes place, therefore, it is only necessary 
to observe the number of the division at which the index N O 
stands ; that number will express the hundredth parts of a grain, 
by which t^e weight of the substance in the dish c exceeds 65 
grains. 

The weight might in like manner be ascertained by placing 
66 grains in the msh <2, and by causing it to preponderate. In 
this case the wire kl would be drawn from the water, and for 
every division of the scale g k which would pass the index N O, 
the hundredth part of a grain would be added to the dish e ; 
when the dish d would cease to descend, the number of the 
scale marked by the index would express the number of hun- 
dredth parts of a grain by which the weight of the substance in 
the dish c falls short of d6 grains. 

The effect produced by me immersion of the horse-hair from 
the hook h is here neglected, because the weight of the water, 
which a small portion of its length displaces, does not exceed a 
fraction of a grain much smaller than any weight here taken 
into account. 

The weight of the substance being thus ascertained in air, 
it is next ascertained in a similar manner by immersion in the 
jar Y, and the loss of weight in water is thus obtained. The 
specific gravity may thence be inferred as explained in (89«). 

To prevent the adhesion of water to the wire k 2, it is previ- 
ously oiled, and the oil gently wiped off, so as to leave a thin 
film covering the wire. 

If the body whose specific gravity is under investigation be 
a liquid, it must be contained in a glass vessel, care&lly stop- 
ped, and completely filled. The weight of the glass vessel, 
empty, is first ascertained b^ the balance, and then its weight, 
when filled with water, and immersed in water ; by this means 
the weight of the glass will be accurately ascertained, and also 
the weight wluch the glass loses by immersion in water. 
When the bottle is filled with the liquid, the weight of the bot- 
tle is ascertained, from which the weight of the glass being 
subtracted, leaves a remainder which is the exact weight of the 
liquid. The bottle filled with the liquid is now weighed, im- 
mersed in water, and the loss of weight is observed. From this 
loss, let the loss of weight sustained by the glass alone be sub- 
tracted, and the remainder will be the weight of a quantity of 
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water equal in bulk to the liquid contained in the bottle. The 
specific gravity of the liquid may thence be immediately infer- 
red in the same manner as if it were a solid. 

(95.) The apparatus and processes which have been just ex- 
plained are adapted to give results of that extreme accuracy 
which is necessary for the purposes of science. With such 
views, the complexity and expense of apparatus, and the time, 
skill, and attention required for delicate manipulations, are mat- 
ters of small importance compared with the attainment of exact 
results. But when specific gravities are to be ascertained for 
the ordinary purposes of commerce or finance, means of a more 
simple character must be resorted to, the use of which is at- 
tended with more expedition, and requires less skill in the 
operator. In such cases a degree of accuracy, exceeding a 
comparatively wide limit, is altogether unnecessary ; and even 
though superior instruments were available, their results would 
not be more useful than those of a less degree of sensibility. 

Various forms of instruments, usually called hydrometers, 
have been proposed for ascertaining the specific gravities of 
substances, and more particularly of liquids, for the ordinaiy 
purposes of commerce. The mdications of these instruments all 
depend upon the fact, that a body, when it floats in a liquid, dis- 
places a quantity of the liquid equal to its own weight. Their 
accuracy depends upon giving them such a shape, that the part of 
them which meets the surface of the liquid in which they float 
is a narrow stem, of which even a considerable length displaces 
but a very small weight of the liquid. Thus any error in ob- 
serving the degree of immersion entails upon the result an 
effect which is inconsiderable. 

The principle in all such instruments being, in the main, the 
same, it will not be necessary here to enter into further details 
upon them than to describe &e form and use of two or three of 
the most remarkable. 

Sikes^s Jfydrometer, 

This instrument, being that which is used and sanctioned by 
law for the collection of the revenue on ardent spirits, &c., is 
entitled to particular notice. It consists of a brass ball G, jHf. 
61., tiie diameter of which is one inch and six tenths. Into this 
ball, at C, is inserted a conical stem C D, about one inch and 
an eighth long, terminated with a pear-shaped bulb at D, which 
is loaded, so as to be much heavier, bulk for bulk, than any 
other part of the instrument. In the top at B is inserted a flat 
stem B A, three inches and four tenths in length, which is di- 
vided on both sides into eleven equal parts, each of which is 
subdivided into two. This instrument is accompanied by eight 
circular weights, such as W, marked with the numbers 10, W, 
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^. 61. 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 ; each of the circu- 

lar weights is cut as represented in W, so 
aa to admit the thinner part of the conical 
stem near C to pass to the centre of the 
weight ; the opening is wider at the centre, 
so as to allow the weight to slide down the 
stem to D, where the thickness prevents its 
falling off. In using this instrument to as- 
certain the specific gravity of spirits, it is first 
plunged in the liquid, so as to be wetted to 
the highest degree on the scale : it is then 
allowed to rise and to settle into equilibrium. 
The degree upon the scale at the surface of 
the liquid indicates the quantity immersed ; 
and by the assistance of tables which accom- 
pany the instrument, and a thermometer by 
which the temperature of the spirits is ob- 
served, the specific gravity is calculated by 
rules which accompany the tables. 

NichoUoiCs Hydrometer. 

This instrument is susceptible of a greater 
degree of accuracy than the common hy^m- 
eter observed above, and a corresponchng 
degree of skill and attention is requisite in 
the use of it It consists of a hollow ball of 
brass or copper, C D,^. 63., to which a small 
dish A B is attached by a thin steel wire Y, 
the diameter of which does not exceed Uie fortieth part of an 
inch. A stirrup F is attached to the lower part of the ball, and 
carries another dish E, being sufficiently heavy to cause the 
wire Y to be vertical when Uie instrument floats. 
The weight of the several parts of the instrument 
is so adjusted, that when 1000 grains are placed in 
the dish A B, the instrument wfll sink to a point 
marked about the middle of the stem in ^tilled 
water, at the temperature of 60^. Therefore the 
weight of a quantity of distilled water, equal iit" 
volume to the part of the instrument below this 
point, wUl be equal to the weidbit of the instrument, 
together with 1000 grains. To find the specific 
gravity of any other fluid, let the instrument float 
upon it, and let the weight in the dish A B be so 
adjusted that the instrument will be immersed as 
before to the division marked upon the wire. The 
weight of the instrument, togetJier with the weight 
in the dish, will then express the weight of the 
11 




Fig. 62. 
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liquid which the instrument displaces. Thus the weight of 
equal bulks of the liquid and distilled water at the temperature 
of 60° will be ascerUined, and thence the specific gravity of 
the liquid inferred. 

By tliis instrument the specific gravities of solids may be also 
ascertained. Let a portion of the solid ho placed in the dish 
A B, and the instrument being made to float in distilled water 
at 60°, let additional weights be thrown into the dish A B until 
the instnmient sinks to the mark upon the wire. The weight 
of the soUd, together with thesa additional weights, wilt then, 
as appears from what was slated above, amount to 1000 grains; 
therefore, if the additional weights be subtracted iiom 1000 
grains, the remainder will be tlie exact weight of the solid. Let 
the eplid be now placed in the lower dish E, and, as before, let 
weights be placed in the dish A B, until the instrument agun 
BUiia to Ihe point marked on the stem Y. These weights, to- 
gether with the weight immersed in the water, will make up 
1000 grains. If, therefore, Uiey be Bubtracted from 1000 grains, 
the remainder will be the weight of the solid in water ; having 
obtained its weight in air and in water, its specific gravity may 
be obtained as in a former instance. 

The wire which Bu|:q)orta the dish A B in this instrument is 
so thin, that an inch of it displaces only the tenth part of a grain 
of water. The accuracy of ils results depending, therefore, on 
the coincidence of the mark on the wire Y with the surface, 
which can always be ascerC^ned to a very small fraction of an 
inch, will come within the limit of a very minute fraction of a 
grain. Specific gravities may thus be obtained correctly to 
within 100,0OOUi part of their whole value, or to five places 
of decimals. 

- De ParcUvx't Hydromtttr. 

This instrument, which is represented in Jig. 63,, 
scarcely differs from that which has been juat de- 
scribed. A cup C is connected by abraas wire AC, 
about 30 inches long and a 13th of an inch in diam- 
eter, with a glass phial A B, which is loaded with 
shot at the bottom to keep it in the upright position. 
The length of the wire is such, that the pbiat, when 
loaded and immersed in spring water at a mediua 
temperature, will sink to a point about an inch above 
A. When it 'ia immersed in Ught river water, it will 
■ink to about SO inches above A. The specific 
gravities of different kinds of water are compared 
by this instrument, as in Nicholson's hydrometer, by 
throwing weights into the dish C until the instrU' 
ment sinks to a fixed point on the wire. A gradu- 
ated scale H B is ottfwhed to the side of Uw vessel 
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containing the water, to mark the degrees of immerdion. The 
sensibility of this instrument is so great, that a pinch of any 
substance soluble in water, or a drop of any liquid which mixes 
with water, being combined with the water in which it is im- 
mersed, will produce an observable effect upon its depth of im- 
mersion. 

This instrument was invented for the purpose of comparing 
the specific gravities of different kinds of water. 

(96.) The power of determining the specific gravity of bodies 
frequently enables us to declare tiieir other quadities, and some- 
times to detect their component parts, if, as most frequently 
happens, they are formed of heterogeneous materials. Thus 
spirits, in every form and under every variety in which they 
are used in commerce and domestic economy, are a mixture of 
alcohol with other bodies, of which water is the principal. As 
the value of the liquid depends upon the propcnrtion of pure 
alcohol which it contains, it becomes a problem of great practi- 
cal importance to determine this. 

In like manner the {nrecious metals, whether applied to use- 
ful or ornamental purposes, are generally mixed with others of 
a baser species in a greater or less proportion. These cheaper 
elements which enter into the composition of what is received 
for gold or silver are called cMoys ; and it is obvious that, be- 
fore tiie value of any article formed of such a material can be 
determined, it is necessary to find the exact proportion of alloy 
which it contains. 

These considerations suggest a class of problems respecting 
the specific gravities of compound bodies and their constituent 
elements, the solution of which is of great practical importance. 
This solution, however, does not entirely depend on mechani- 
cal principles, as we shall presently explain ; and even so far 
as it does depend on such principles, many previous conditions 
are necessary to render such problems determinate. 

If two bodies, whose specific gravities are known, be mixed 
in a given proportion, and in their union no oth^r effect be pro- 
duced than the transfusion of the particles of each through and 
among those of the other, the specific gravity of the compound 
is a matter of easy computation. The general principle for the 
solution of such a problem will be collected without difficulty 
from an example, 

Examfik, — ^Let gold and copper be united, in the proportion 
of 20 measures of gold to 3 of copper. The specific gravity ot 
tiie gold is 1925, and that of the copper 890, the specific gravity 
of water being 100. Hence the calculation may be made as 
follows ; the denomination of weight used being immaterial, 
providing it be the same throughout the whole investigation : — 
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Weight of a cubic inch of water 100 

Weight of a cubic inch of gold 1,925 

Weight of a cubic inch of copper 890 

Weight of 20 cubic inches of gold 38,500 

Weight of 7 cubic inches of copper 6,230 

Weight of 27 cubic inches of the compound . . 44,730 
Weight of one cubic inch of the compound . . l,656f 

Hence the specific gravity of the compound is 1,656|, 
that of water being 100. 

If the proportion of the ingredients be given in weight, as so 
many grains of gold mixed with so many grains of copper, the 
magnitudes or measures of these weights may be computed 
from knowing their specific gravities, wMch is in fact the weight 
of a giveh magnitude. The preceding method of calculation 
may then be applied. 

If more than two bodies be united, the principle on which the 
computation is conducted will be the same. 

In the example just given, the specific gravity of the com* 
pound was the object of inquiry, the specSic gravities of the 
components being supposed to be given. The same method 
of calculation would, however, discover any of the other quan- 
tities which enter the investigation with a sufficient number of 
data. Thus, suppose it were required to determine one of the 
Ingredients of a compound substance, the nature and quantity 
of the other ingredient being known. Let the specific gravity 
of the compound be determined by the usual means, and let the 
quantity of the given ingredient be subtracted from the whole 
quantity of the compound, and the remainder wlQ be the quan-> 
tity of the required ingredient. But Iv is necessary to determine 
its specific gravity. 

Examplt, — ^Let the compound body under investigation be 
supposed to be composed of two substances, of which gold is 
one ; and let the total quantity of the compound be 27 cubic 
inches, the quantity of the gold being 20 cubic inches. Sup- 
pose that we ascertain the following results by experiment : — 

Weight of 27 cubic inches of the compound . . 44,730 

Weight of one cubic inch of gold 1,925 

Weight of 20 cubic inches of gold ..... 38,500 

Weight of7 cubic inches of tiie alloy .... 6;230 
Weight of one cubic inch of the alloy .... 890 

Hence the specific gravity of the alloy will be 890; and thU 
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being known to be the specific gravity of copper, the quality of 
the alloy is determined. 

When tne quality of the alloy is known, it may be required 
to determine the proportion in which it is mixed with the pre- 
cious metal. In this case the specific gravities of the constitu- 
ent parts are supposed to be given. 

Example, — ^Let the compound be one of gold and copper as 
before, tne specific gravities of which are 19^ and 890. 

Weight of a cubic inch of gold 1,925 

Weight of a cubic inch of copper 890 

Difference 1,035 

Weight of a cubic inch of the compound by experi- 
ment 1,6568 

Weight of a cubic inch of copper 890 

Difference ^ 766| 

As the former difference 1035 is to the latter 766}, so is ] 
to the number which expresses the proportion in which the 
metals are mixed. Thus, by the Rule of Three : — 1035 : 766| 
: : 1 : 766| divided by 1035, or which is the same, f^. Hence 
the proportion of gold contained in a cubic inch of the com- 
pound is 20 parts in 27, and there are, therefore, 7 part^ of al- 
loy. The demonstration of the proportion used in this solution 
scarcely admits of a sufficiently elementary explanation to be 
introduced with propriety in the text.* 

If the object be to detect the exact quantity and quality of 
the impure or heterogeneous matter contained in any compound, 
it will not be sufficient that the specific gravity of the compound 
and that of the principal ingredient be previously known. Thus, 
in manufactured gold, it is not enough to know the specific 
gravity of pure gold, and that of the alloyed specimen under 
investigation, in order to determine the quantity and quality of 

* Let X represent the proportion of gold, and y that of copper, contained in one 
cubic inch of the mixture. Let g be the spocinc gravity of the gold, c that of the 
copper, and m that of the mixture. The weight of gold contained in a cubic inch ■ 
of the mixture ia xg^ and the weight of copper ye, and the weight of a cubic inch of 
the mixture is m. Hence we have 

xg-\^yc=sn 

x-hP=l 

• . • y=l— «. • . • aaf+c (1 — «)=53» 

• . • X Of— c)- 




V" . 



f 



ox^g—c : m — c j; 1 : «. 

That is, the difference between the specific gravities of the gold and copper is to 
the difference between the specific gravities of the compound and copper, as 1 is to 
the proportion of gold which exists in a cubic inch. 

11* 
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the alloy. It is indispensably necessary, either that the specific 
gravity of the foreign matter intermixed with the principal 
ingredient be given, or that some data may be fiimished by 
which it may be computed. 

Although in the cases of alloyed nietals, or adulterated liquids, 
it is rarely possible to detect the exact quantity and quality of 
foreign matter which may be intermixed, yet we may generally 
pronounce with certainty on the presence of some adulteration 
or alloy. The speciiSc gravity of the pure substance being 
known, if that of the specimen under inquiry differ from it, the 
intermixture of foreign matter is no longer doubtful. But 
what that heterogeneous matter is, and in what quantity it is 
present, is a problem which requires the aid of other principles. 

It has been already stated that spirits of every kind used in 
commerce, are mixtures of pure alcohol and water in different 
proportions, and their streiigth depends on the quantity of alco- 
hol which is mixed with a given quantity of water. The indi- 
cations of the hydrometer immediately betray this. 

The Adulteration of milk by water may always be detected 
by the hydrometer, and in this respect it may be a useful ap- 
pendage to household utensils. Pure milk has a greater specific 
gravity than water, being 103, that of water being 100. A very 
small proportion of water mixed with milk will produce a liquid 
specifically lighter than water. 

Although the hydrometer is seldom applied to domestic uses, 
yet it might be used for many ordinary purposes which could 
scarcely be attained by any other means. The slightest adul- 
teration of spirits, or any other liquid of known quality, may be 
instantly detected by it And it is recommended by its cheap- 
ness, the great facility of its manipulation, and the simplicity of 
its results. 

(97.) The first notion of using the buoyancy of solids in a 
liquid, as means of determining the nature of their component 
parts, is attributed to Archimedes, the celebrated mathematician 
and natural philosopher. It is said that Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
having engaged an artist to make him a crown of gold, wished 
to know whether the article furnished to him was composed, 
according to the contract, of the pure and unalloyed metal, and 
yet to accomplish this without defacing or injuring the crown. 
He referred the question to Archimedes. The philosopher 
while meditating on the solution of this problem happening to 
bathe, his attention was directed to the buoyancy of his body in 
tlie water, and thence to the general effect produced upon the 
apparent weights of solids by their immersion in liquids. The 
whole train of reasoning which has been followed in the pre- 
ceding chapters instantly flashed across his mind. He perceiv- 
ed at onc" that the degree of buoyancy or the weight lost would 
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betray the weight of the metal composing the crown, compared, 
bulk for bulk, with pure gold. He rushed from the chamber in 
a transport of joy, exclaiming aloud, "Eureka! Eureka!" (/ 
have found U! I have found it !) 

If the tale be true, the joy oi Archimedes was produced not 
by the solution of the particular question respecting the crown, 
but by perceiving the important consequences to which the ex- 
tension of the prmciple on which he had fallen must lead. 

(98.) The calculations which have been just explained, for 
ascertaining the specific gravities of compound bodies when 
those of their component parts are known, proceed upon the 
supposition that the bulk or magnitudes of the bodies umted are 
not altered by their combination. Thus, if ten cubic inches of 
gold be alloyed with seven cubic inches of copper, it is assum- 
ed that the moss of compound metal thus obtained will measure 
17 cubic inches. In like manner, if a pint of water be mixed 
with a pint of spirits, the computed specific gravity of the mix- 
ture proceeds upon the assumption that it will measure a quart. 
Experience proves this supposition to be, in most cases, un- 
founded. When the constituent atoms of two bodies are trans- 
fused through one another by intimate mixture, it is found that 
certain properties are manifested which exhibit a reciprocal 
relation between theni, in virtue of which they are either drawn 
together into closer contact and compelled to occupy a less 
space, or are mutually repelled and made to occupy a greater 
space by attractive or repellent forces, which are called into 
operation by the contiguity of the molecules of the different 
bodies. In fact, it is found that equal measures of two different 
bodies, being combined by mixture, will produce a compound, 

the measure of which wiU be either less or 
greater than twice the measure of either of 
die bodies so combined. Thus, a cubic inch 
of gold, mixed with a cubic inch of copper 
will produce a mass of metal measuring less 
than two cubic inches. It follows, therefore, 
that the component particles of these bodies 
have been forced into a less space than that 
which they occupied separately ; and there- 
fore, that corresponding affinities or attractive 
energies have been awakened by their com- 
bination. In like manner, if a pint of pure 
water and a pint of sulphuric acid be mixed 
together, the compound will measure less than 
a quart This experiment may be very easily 
exhibited in the following maimer : — Let A, 
J^, 64., be a hollow glass ball, having a neck 
at the top B, fumiSied with a grouna glass stopper made ex- 
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actly to fit it, and water tight, and with a long narrow tube C D 
proceeding from the bottom and closed at the lower end D ; let 
this vessel be filled through the neck B with sulphuric acid as 
far as the top of the tube C ; then let water be carefiiUy poured 
in till the ball is completely filled to the neck ; this liquid, being 
lighter than sulphuric acid, will remain in the ball resting on 
the surface of tho sulphuric acid in the tube below. Let the 
stopper be inserted in the neck, so that the vessel being closed 
will be completely filled with the two liquids : holding; the stop- 
per firmly in its place, let the vessel be now inverted, the tube 
being turned upwards and the stopper downwards. The sul- 
phuric acid will, by its superior weight, fall into the ball, and 
the water will rise into the tube, a partial mixture taking place 
by reason of the aflSnity of the liquids : this inversion being 
several times repeated, the liquids will at length be perfectly 
mixed. If the instrument then be held steadily with the tube 
upwards, it will be found that the liquids no longer fill it, but 
that several inches at the top of the tube will be empty. Thus 
the dimensions of the liquids will be considerably contracted by 
intermixture ; and of course the density or specific gravity will 
be much greater than if the liquids were mechanically united 
without any diminution of their volume. 

The effect here described will be found to be attended with 
ianother very remarkable one. The liquids at the commencement 
of the process being at the ordinary temperature of tlie atmos- 
phere, it will be found tliat after they are mixed they will 
acquire so great a degree of heat, that the vessel which con* 
tains them cannot be held in the hand without pain. This ef- 
fect bears a close relation to the expansion of bodies by heat. 
If the communication of heat to a body causes its dimensions 
to increase, it might naturally be expected that any cause 
which would produce a diminution of dimension would compel 
the body to part with heat Thus tlie condensation produced 
by the admixture of tlie two liquids is accompanied by the evo- 
lution of heat It is sufficient barely to notice this effect here, 
as it will be more fully explained in another part of the Cyclo- 
pfedia. 

Although the method of computing the specific gravity of a 
mixture, upon the supposition that its constituent elements 
suffer no change of dimension, is inapplicable for the actual de- 
termination of the specific gravities of compounded bodies, yet 
such computation is not useless.* The only exact method of 



* £«t e and e' be the speeific gravities of the ccnponent parts, and m the specific 
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be a e and a' e', and the weight of the mixture will be a o-f^' c', which is the sum 
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gravity of the mixture j let a and a' bo the mc^iitudcs of the component paits, and 
ar\-a' will be the magnitude of the mixture. The weights of the components will 



of the weights of the components : but the wei^t of the mixture will also b« ex- 
"^riflsed by (a ^-a') m ; lience 
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ascertaining the degree in which substances contract or ex- 
pand their dimensions by mixture is by computing the specific 
gravity which the mixture would have were such change of 
dimension not to happen, and comparing such computed spe- 
cific gravity with the actual specific gravity of the compound 
body observed by experiment The process of measurement 
is not susceptible of the same accuracy, nor, indeed, of anj 
degree of accuracy sufficient for scientific purposes : were it 
so, however, it would scarcely be so simple as Che comparison 
of the computed and observed specific gravities. The quanti- 
ties of the two substances mixed should be accurately measur- 
ed before mixture, and the measure of the compound should be 
afterwards accurately ascertained. The difierence between the 
sum of the measures of the constituent parts and the measure 
of the whole would give the contraction or expansion produced 
by their combination. 



m=: 



<H-a' 



In fket, this result is nothinj^ more than an expression denoting that the specific 
gniTity of the compound is equal to its weight, divided hjf its magnitude, the mag- 
nitude being supposed to be equal to the sum of the magnitudes of the components. 

In some cases, the weights and specific srayities of the components are given, but 
aot their magnitudes. Let to and «' be Uie weights ; then wsui e, and w'so/ e'. 



Therefore a =: ^ and a' ^ — . Hence 



m = 
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CHAP. IX. 

« 

HYDRAULICS 

TELOCITY OF EFFLUX FROM AN APERTURE IN A V£89£L,r— PROPOK' 
TIONAL TO THE DEPTH OF THE APERTURE,— ECtU A L TO THE TE« 
LOCITT ACQUIRED IN TAIAAKG THROUGH THAT DEPTH.— -EFFECT 
OF ATMOSPHERIC RESISTANCE.'— TENA CONTRACTA. — RATE AT 
WHICH THE LEVEL OF THE WATER IN THE TES8EL FALLS.-^ 
LATERAL COMMUNICATION OF MOTION BT A LICtVID.— -RIYER FLOW- 
ING THROUGH A LAKE. — CURRENTS AND EDDIES. — EFFECTS OF 
THE SHAPE OF THE BED AND BANKS OF A RIVER .r-TORCE OF A 
LIQUID STRIKING A SOLID, OR VICE TERSA. — EFFECT OF AN OAR. 
— WINGS OF A BIRD.— DIRECTION OF THE RESISTING SURFACE. — 
EFFECT OF THE YELOCITT OF THE STRIKING BODY.— 40LID OF 
LEAST RESISTANCE.— -SHAPE OF FISHES AND BIRDS.— 4PEED OF 
BOATS AND SHIPS LIMITED.— <;OMPAIlATlTE ADTANTAGES OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND CANALS. 

(99.) We have hitherto confined our attention chiefljr to 
those effects which are produced hy the pressure transmitted 
by liquids, either ariBing from their own weight or from other 
forces applied to them, when confined withm certam limits. 
When any of the limits or boundaries which confine a liquid 
are removed, the force which before was expended in exciting 
pressure on such boundary or limit, will now put the liquid in 
motion, and cause it to escape through the space firom which 
the opposing limit has been removed. The phenomena exhib- 
ited under such circumstances, form the subject of a branch 
of the mechanical theory of liquids usually called hydraulics. 
It embraces, therefore, the effects attending liquids issuing from 
orifices made in the reservoirs which contain them ; water forced 
by pressure in any direction through tubes or apertures, so as 
to form ornamental jets ; the motion of liquids through pipes 
and in channels ; the motion of rivers and canals ; ana the re- 
sistance produced by the mutual impact of liquids and solids in 
motion. 

It is the peculiarity of this branch of hydrostatics, that, from 
various causes, the phenomena actually exhibited in nature or 
in the processes of art deviate so considerably from the results 
of theory, that the latter are of comparatively little use to the 
practical engineer. They also lose a ^at part of their charm 
for the general reader, from the impossibility of producing from 
the familiar objects, whether of nature or art, examples appo- 
sitely and strikingly illustrative of the ^general truths derived 
from scientific reasoning. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the residtft of such investigations ar« falsoi or that the aci* 
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ence itself, or the instruments by which it proceeds, are defec- 
tive. The difficulty here lies rather in the peculiar nature of 
the phenomena, and the number of disturbing causes which 
render them incapable of that accurate classification and gener- 
alization which is so successfully applied in almost every other 
department of physical science. 

The only really useful method of treating a branch of knowl- 
edge so circumstanced, is to accompany a very concise account 
of such general principles as are least inapplicable to practice, 
by proportionately copious details of the most accurate experi- 
ments which have been instituted, with a view to ascertain the 
actual circumstances of the various phenomenal Such details, 
Jiowcver, would be wholly misplaced in the present treatise ; 
we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a few observations on 
some of the most important and striking phenomena of hydraul- 
ics ; tracing their connection, where it is possible, with the 
various anfiogous effects in the other parts of the mechanics 
of solids and fluids. 

(100.) If a small hole be made in the side of a vessel which 
is filled with a liquid, the liquid will issue from it with a certain 
velocity. The force which thus puts the liquid in motion is 
tliat which, before the orifice was made, exerted a pressure on 
the surface of the matter which stopped the orifice. It is obvi- 
ous, that the moving force of the water which thus issues firom 
the orifice must be adequate and proportional to the power 
which produces it. But this power, being the same which pro- 
duced the pressure upon the surface of the vessel, will be 
proportional to the depUi of the orifice below the level of the 
liquid in the vessel (14.). Hence we may at once infer, that 
water will issue with more violence from an orifice at a greater 
depth below the surface, than from one at a less depth ; but it 
still remains to be determined what the exact proportion is be- 
tween the rapidity of efflux and the depth of the orifice. 

Let A B C D, fig. 65., be a vessel with perpendicular sides, 
having a very smdl orifice O near the bottom. Let it be filled 
with water to a certain height, E F, above O. The pressure 
corresponding to the depth O £, will cause the water to flow 
from O with a certain velocity. Suppose this velocity to be Iv* 
feet in a second ; and suppose that by this means a gallon of 
water is discharged firom O in one minute, water being in the 
mean while supplied to the vessel in such a quantity as to 
maintain the level of the water in the vessel at E F. The pres- 
sure at O being therefore alwaiys the same, the velocity of efflux 
will be uniform. It is clear, that if water be now poured into 
the vessel, so as to fill it to a level higher than E F, the pres- 
sure at O being increased, the velocity of efflux at O will be, 
alto increaaed. Let it be required to determine how much 
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Fig. 05. 
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higher than E F it will he necessary to fill the vessel, in order 
that the velocity with which the water is discharged at O shall 
be double the former velocity. The momentum or moving force 
communicated to the water discharged from the orifice in one 
minute would in this case be four times that which was com- 
municated to it in the former case ; for, since the rapidity with 
which the water is discharged, is double its former velocity, 
double the quantity of water will be put in motion in one minute ; 
out this double quantity is also mOved with a double speed ; 
hence the entire moving force produced in a minute will be four 
times the moving force produced in the former case in the same 
time. If the same quantity of water only had been put in mo- 
tion with a double velocity, the moving force would be doubled ; 
but the quantity of water moved being doubled as well as its 
speed, the movmg force is quadrupled. Hence it follows, that 
the power which produces this effect must have four times the 
energy of that which produced the effect in the first case ; but 
this power is the pressure produced at the orifice O, which is 
proportional to the depth of O below the surface. Hence it 
follows that to give a double velocity of discharge a fourfold 
depth is necessary. If the vessel A B C D be filled to the 
level E' F^ so that W O shall be four times £ O, then the veloci- 
ty of discharge at O will be double the velocity when the level 
was at E F. 

By similar reasoning it may be concluded that, to obtain a 
threefold velocity, a ninefold depth is necessary; for a fourfold 
velocity, sixteen times the depdi will be required, and so on: 
in fact, in whatever proportion the velocity of efiSluz is increas- 
ed, the quantity of liquid discharged in a given time must be 
also increased ; and, tiierefore, the pressure or the depth must 
not onljr be increased in proportion to the velocity, but skbo as 
many times more in proportion to the quantity disclia}*ged. 
Thus the depth of the orifice, below the surface, will always b^ 
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% pMMition t» wbat, in m^beKwtka, is caUed the sqone of 
the v^DCfty of dischoige. 
If m avesiel A B C D, j^. 6ft, filled wilii n liquid,«niMn 



hole, O, be made at one inch below the surface E P ; and an- 
othei, Cy, at 4 inches below it j a third, O", at 9 inches ■ a 
ftwrth, O"', at iiiteen incbee ; and a fifth, O"", at 95 inches - 
the Velocities of discharge at these several boles wiU be in the 
popurtion of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. If the upper line in the follow. 
Uf UAle express the several velocities of discharge, the lower 
o«e will express the conespondin^ depths of the orifices : 
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It is impoaaible to contemplate the relation exhibited in this 
table without being struck by the remarkable coincidence 
irtich rt exhibits with the relation between the height from 
which a body falla and the velocity acquired at the end of the 
ftll." To ^^Qce a two fold velocity, a foor fold height is neces- 
■aiy. To produce a threefold velocity, a ninefold heiffht is re- 
quired. For afourfold velocity, a-siiteenfold height is required* 
■Bd so OB. Thus It appoBM, that if a body were allowed to ftll 
ftom the surfkce P of the water in the vessel downwards to- 
wards C, and unobstructed by the fluid, it would, on arriving at 
• Cib. Oyt. Htchuioi, f. 66. 
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each of ihe orifices above described, have, velocities proporti<mal 
to those of the water discharged at the orifices respectively. 
Thus, whatever velocity it would have acquired on arriving at 
O, the first orifice, it would have double that velocity on arriv- 
ing at O, the second orifice, three times that velocity on arriving 
at the third, O', and so on. Now, it is evident that if the velo- 
city of efflux at any one of the orifices be equal to the velocity 
acquired by the body in falling from the surface F to that 
orifice, then the velocities acquired at each of the orifices will 
be equal to the velocities of discharge respectively. Thus, if 
the velocity acquired in falling from F to O be equal to the ve- 
locity of discharge at O, then the velocity acquired in fisLlling 
from F to O being double the former, will be equal to the 
velocity of discharge at O' ; and in like manner the velocity ac- 
quired at O'' being three times the velocity at O, will be equal 
to the velocity of discharge at O'. In order, therefore, to es- 
tablish the remarkable fact that the velocity with which a liquid 
spouts from an orifice in a vessel, is equal to the velocity which 
a body would acquire in falling unobstructed fi'om the surface 
of the liquid to the depth of the orifice, it is only necessary to 
prove the truth of this principle in any one particular case. 
Now it is manifestly true, if the orifice be presented down- 
wards, and the column of fiuid over it be of very small height ; 
for then this indefinitely small column will drop out of the ori- 
fice by the mere effect of its own weight, and therefore with 
the same velocity as any other falling body ; but as fluids trans- 
mit pressure equally in all directions, the same effect will be 
produced whatever be the direction of the orifice. Hence it is 
plain that the principle just expressed is true when the depth 
of the orifice below the surface is indefinitely small ; and since 
it is true in this case, it must, according to what has been al- 
ready explained, be also true in every other. 

(101.) From this theorem it follows, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that if the orifices from which the liquid is discharged 
be presented upwards, the jets of liquid Vhich would escape 
from them would rise to a height equal to the level of the liquid 
in the vessel. Thus, in^. 67., if E F be the surface of the 
liquid, and O, O-, O". O"', be four orifices at different depths, 
all opening directly upwards, the liquid will spout from each of 
them with the velocity which a body would acquire in falling 
from the level of the sur&ce RFG to the orifices respectively, 
and consequently the liquid must rise to the same height before 
it loses the velocity with which it was discharge£ Hence 
the jets severally issuing from the orifices will rise to the 
height F G. 

f 102.) These important theorems must, however, be stibmit- 
tca to considerable modifications before they can be considered 



coimucTCD tbim: 



■9 applicable in pmclice. In the pteceding' inveBtiffaUoD, we 
have considered the orifice to be indefinitelj smaS, bo that 
every point of it may be regarded as at the some depth below 
the surface ; we have also considered that the fluid in escaping 
liom the orifice is subject to no reaistaiice from friction or other 
causes ; and also that in its ascent in jeta it ie &ee ihim atmos' 
pheric reaiatance. In practice, however, aU these causea pro- 
duce very senaible eflecis ; and the consequence is, that the 
actud phenomena vary very conaiderably from the resulta of 
theory. The velocity of efflux ia, from the moment the orifice 
is opened, diminished by the friction of tlie liquid against the 



escapes, the resistance of the air produces a sensible efiect 
npon the movement of the fiuid particles. This resistance in- 
creases even more rapidly than the velocitv, so that the Jets 
which escape from the lower orifices are still more resisted in 
proportion than those from the iiieher, and consequently they 
do not rise even near the level of me fluid in the vessel. 

As the liquid is gradually discharged from the orifice, the 
contents of the vesaei descend, the various particles ftlling in 
lines nearly petpendiculai ; but when they approach near the 
orifice trmn which they are to escape, they begin to change 
tiieir direction, and to tend toward the orifice, so that their mo- 
tion is in lines, conver«ng towards the opening, and meeting 
at a point outside it. These eflecte will be produced whether 
the opening be in the bottom or in the side of the vesaei. They 
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maj b« rendered vuible b; uaing a glaai tbsmI filled Tttb 
water, in which filingB or ainall &«^eiits or solid substancas 
are Buspended, and which are cajmed along bj the motion of 

If a vessel be allowed to emptv itself by an orifice in the 
bottom, the surfaee ef the liquid will gndniUj descend, nudii- 
taining its honxontal position ; but, when it comes within % 
amaU distance, about half an inch, of the bottom, a slight de- 
pression or hollow will be observed in that part of the aurfiice 
which is immediately over the orifice. This will increase until 
it assume the shape of a cone or iimnel, the centre or lowest 
point of which wiU be in the orifice, and the liquid will be ob- 
served flowing in lines directed to this centre. Thia effect 
will be better understood by referring to^. 
Fig. 68. OS., where the direction of the ciurents and 
t the contikcted vein are exhibited. 

As the particles of liquid in approaching 
die orifice move in directions converging to 
a point outside it, it is plain that the column 
of fluid which escapes fhan the veasel will 
be narrower or more contracted at the point 
towaids which the motion of the liquid con- 
TOrges than it is aither betbre it arrives at 
that point or after it has passed it Tbw 
I eoutraction of the jet produced by tbs pe- 
culiar directions wliich the motions of the 
fluid puticlea take, was first noticed by New- 
ton, who gave it the name of the vtna can- 
traita or the tontnuted vein of fluid. Tbe 
e from the ori&ce at which tha peat- 
Daction of the jet talMS plM« depends, 
with certain limitations, on the iSMgiiitBde irf' 
tiie orifice. If the onBce be circular aad 
mmli, its distance is eqaaltw half the diana> 
ter of tin ortficu, and the magDituds vf th« 
jet at its moat eoBtnct«d point bean to the 
magmtude of Ihe oofice, according to New- 
ten, the pM^wrtian of 1000 to U14, asd ac~ 
eoidine to Bsssot, the peoptMlion ef 1000 to 
160a 
It will be evident, upon very slight conaideiatian, that if the 
tiqnid be suSbred M eaci^ by a cyliudrkal tube, the contrac- 
tion of the vein will be gisaUj diminiahed. In this caM the 
proportion of the magnitude of the most contncted part to 
thti of the hnre of the tube is 1000 to laOO. 

Aa (he same iraantity of flaid which passes in any given tiaa 
thtoogh the ormce must paas in the same time tluough the 
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narrower space of the contracted vein, it follows that it most 
pass through this place with a proportionally greater velocity. 
Its velocity, therefore, at the point called the contracted vein, 
is greater than at the orifice in the proportion 1414 to 1000, 
according to Newton's calculation. 

In applying the theorem which has been established respect- 
ing the equality of. the velocity of the efflux to that of a body 
which has fallen from the surface to the orifice, it is the veloci- 
ty of the contracted vein which should be regarded, that being 
the point at which the pressure produces its greatest effects. 

(103.) In the preceding investigation we have supposed 
liquid to be supplied to the vessel as fast as it is discharged, so 
that the surfiice is maintained at the same height above the 
orifice. The pressure is therefore constant, and the velocity 
of efflux uniform. But if a vessel discharge its contents by an 
orifice in the lower part, then the surface will continually de- 
scend. The pressure at the orifice will be continually dimin- 
ished, and the square of the velocity of discharge, which is 
proportional to this pressure, will suifer a corresponding dimi- 
nution. Hence it appears that the Velocity of discharge is 
continually less until the surface falls to the level of the onfice. 

It is not difilcult to perceive, that an invariable proportion 
must subsist between the velocity of discharge and the velocity 
with which the surfkce of the liquid in the vessel falls. Sup- 
pose that the magnitude of the onfice is the hundredth part of 
tile magnitude of the surface of the liquid, and that the rate of 
discharge at any moment is such that a cubic inch of the liquid 
would be discharged in one second : in that time a colunm of 
the liquid will pass through the Orifice, whose base is equal to 
the orifice, and whose height is such that its entire magnitude 
will be u cubic inch. In £e same time the level of the liquid 
in the vessel will fall through a space which would require a 
cubic inch of the liquid to fill. This space will be just as much 
less than the height of the former column, as the magnitude of 
the orifice is less than the magi^itude of the surface of the 
liquid ; that is, in the instance assumed, the space through 
which the surfSaice will descend in one second will be the hun- 
dredth part of the space through which the liquid projected fi'om 
the orifice would move in a second, if its velocity were contin- 
ued uniform. 

By the same reasoning, it may be inferred generally, that the 
velocity with which the surface descends bears to the velocity 
of discharge the same ratio as the magnitude of the orifice 
bears to the magnitude of the surface. 

Since it hem been already proved that the square of the velo- 
citv of discharge is proportional to the depth of the orifice, it 
follows, firom what has been jo^t stated, that the square of tiie 
12* 
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▼eloei^ wiCk which the smiace deiceiidi is ako ft&fBttiioml 
to the depdi of the orifi<5e. It is ptored in mechsmiesi that 
when a hodj is projected upwards, oomnieiiiciBg witli » cvtain 
Telocity, the square of its velocity diminuihes in pioportioii to 
its distance from its point of greatest eleivatkn* It theiefiKPa 
follows, that such a body is reSurded as it apiMaaches its gceat- 
est height, according to the same law as tha yeleeity of the 
sorfiice of a liquid in descending is retarded as it appcoacbes 
the orifice at which it is di8char|^ed. 

Thus all the properties established in mechanios respecting 
bodies projected upwards and retarded by the fytce oftamwHjf 



may be ai^lied to the descent of the sorftce of a 
is emptied by an aperture in any part below that siaftce. The 
initial velocity of the snrfkce is easfly found. The velocity of 
efflux at the orifice is that which would be acquired by a body 
falling fixnn the surface to the wifice, and may be detennined 
by the ordinary principles of mechanics.* This v^ocity, being 
dumniBhed in the proportion of the magnitude of tiiesorfiuse of 
the liquid to the magnitade of the orifice, will give the initial 
velocity of the surrace in its descent. The vdocity at any 
other elevation may be calculated upon the princi^e that the 
squares of the velocities at any two elevatioBS above the ori- 
fice are proportional to these elevations. 

It is poved in mechcmics, that if a body be projected up- 
wards with a certain velocity, the height to winch it wiU rise 
will be equal to half the space through which it would move m 
the same time with the velocity of projection continued uni- 
form. Hence, by analogy, we mfer, that the time which the 
surface of a liquid takes to fall from any givMi ^evatioa to tba 
orifice, is equal to the time it would take to move through twict 
that elevation witii the initial velocity continued uniform. No«r 
as this initial velocity is known, the time wbieh the surface 
would take to move through twice the elevation with it may be 
con^)Uted ; and, therefi»fe, the time which the surface takes to 
move fh>m any given elevation to the orifice wiU be obtained. 

Hence it is easy to infer, that the time in which a vessel wiU 
empty itself through a hole in the bottom is equal to thjB time k 
would take to discharge twice the quantity of fluid contained in 
the vessel, if the initial velocity were continued unifonn. 

(104.) If a stream of liquid be impelled through a reservoir, 
in which the liquid is at rest, it is evident that it will drive be- 
fore it those parts of the liquid which impede its course ; but, 
independently of this, it will produce other motitxis in thbea 
parts of the U^uid in the reservoir near which it passes. Let 
us suppose a nver to enter an extended lake at one extremttyi 

* 0«b. Oye. MMhwiM, chap. vii. 
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and to wue fion k &t tba other; tite bed of tjke river beio^ 
mwc sbaUgw mud contract^ thao the lake. If a hollow chan- 
aA ea aoueduct were farmed acroas the lake, equal in magiii- 
hujs aodalmpe with the bed gf the river, the water of the nvei 
woidd flow across the lake without praducins anj effect upon 
the imWib of the lake, being separated &oni tBem by the chaii- 
Nei or aqueduct which we have suppoaed. If the sur^e of tb« 
nver, flowing- in tbe channel, coincide with tbe level oftheaur- 
ftce of the l&ke, the channel or aqueduct will Buatain qo pres- 
Ktxa «r sinui, or, more properly, the preBBures which it vUI 
suffer OD all aides will be equal ; the waters of the take presg- 
ing it apvard* and inwarda, with forces exactl; eqaal to those 
by which the waters of the river preaa it downwards and out- 
wtude. It is clear, therefore, that the channel has no effect in 
■aat&ining or neutralizioff any hydioatatical pressure, and that 
Ita removal will not calT into action any force of this kind. 
ftt^ipoae it than i«moved, and the waters of the lake themaelvee 
ta lino the channel throug-b which the waters of the river flow, 
Shalt we conclude, that in this case the waters of the riverwil] 
noBtinue to flow through those of the lake, the latter remaininif 
qBieBe^ent, and the two raaaaea of liquid being unminffled ? It 
has been tbund by experiment that such will not be the effect-- 
The current of the river flawing in contact with the waters of 
tbe lake will impart to them a abore of its own motion j and 
then afun will communicate the motion to those beyond them, 
until at length the waters of the lake, to a great extent, on each 
side (Kftha course cf the river, are put in motion. 

The fi>Uowiiig experiment was instituted bj Venturi to illus- 
tnte the principle of the lateral pr^agatioD of motion by • 
liqsid. A horiEtratal pipe A B, ^. 69^ was introduced into m 

Fit.W. 
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tiiin metal, with a curved bottom, perpendicular sides, and open 
at the top. This canal was so placed as to be capable of con- 
ducting a stream, flowing in at N K, over the edge of the vessel 
F, and discharging it at M L. The pipe A B communicates 
with a reservoir R, kept constantly filled to the same height, so 
that the water issues from B continually, with the same rapidity. 
The current flowing from B passes tnrough the water in the 
reservoir C D £ F, in the space between B and K, and enters 
the curved canal K L : it is forced up this by the velocity with 
which it issues from B, and flows out at L. By this arrange- 
ment, a current, equal in magnitude to the pipe A B, is contin- 
ually flowing through the water in the reservoir C D E F, in 
the space between B and N K, 

The effect of this has been found by experiment to be, that 
the whole of the liquid in the vessel C D E F, which is above 
the level B K, is carried with the liquid which passes from the 
tube A B, up the canal KL, aiid discharged atL. The surface 
6 H gradually falls, and is soon reduced to the level B K, where 
it remains. 

The lateral communication of motion by fluids, here describ- 
ed, is not confined to the case where the fluid to which the 
motion is imparted, is of the same kind as that from which the 
motion is received. A current of water passing through the 
air will give to the air immediately contiguous to it a motion in 
the same direction. If a feather, or any other light body, be 
suspended by along fine silken thread, and held immediately 
over the surmce of a rapid stream, but not in contact with it, 
it will be found to be driven along in the direction of the stream, 
in the same manner as it would happen were it exposed to a 
blast of air. This efifect, as might naturally be expected, i8 
gjreatly increased when the velocity of the stream is very con- 
siderable. A cajscade, which falls from a great elevation, pro- 
duces a current of air, the force of which can scarcely be with- 
stood. Venturi, who investigated and explained this phenome- 
non, observed a remarkable example of it, in a waterfall, which 
descends from the glacier of Roche Melon, on the rock of La 
Novalese, near Mount Cenis. 

The lateral communication of motion, combined with the 
irregularities in the shape of beds and banks of rivers, is the 
cause which produces eddies of water, which are frequently 
observed in them. 

Let fg. 70. represent the surface of a river, N R and O S 
being the shape of its banks ; suppose the current to run in the 
direction N R, and let B 'A be an obstacle projecting from one 
of the bankd and impeding its course : the water will thus be 
caused to rise higher above B A, and to discharge itself round 
the point A with increased velocity. The liquid in the space 
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B D C A bemg protected from the force of the descending 
stceam by the obstacle B A, will at first be quiescent ;^but the 
tapid flow, of the water &om the point A wfll commusEicate mo- 
tion to the lateral {mrticles in the space C, and wiU convey tb^ 
fi»wazd. The pajrticlea at £ will then become slightly depress- 
ed, and the remoter particles towards D will have a tendency 
to> fill the depression ; the current from A to C will, however, 
continue to carry them oi^ and a hollow will continue in the 
centre of the space A C D. The water between A and C is 
thuit acted upon by two forces ; viz. the force communicated to 
it laterallyy and tending to carry it down the stream in the 
direction A C, and the tendency which it has by its gravity to 
fisdl towards the ceutre of the cavity E. These t^vo forces are 
precisely analogous to those by wjuch a body is caused to move 
in a cvculor orbit, viz. a projectile force at right angles to the 
radius of the circle, and an attractive force' continucdly solicit- 
tBg the body to the centre. The water by this means is whiried 
round in an eddy, which is continually maintained by the ac- 
tion of the stream in rushing firom the point A. 

A sudden contraction of Sie bed of the river, followed inime^ 
diat^y by a widening of the banks, as at N O P Q, will produce 
the same efibct as two obstacles, such as B A, placed on oppo* 
■He sides of the river ; consequently, under such cireumptaoises, 
eddies will be obseived on both sides at P and Q immediately 
aftef paeeing the contraction. 

The stream of water shooting ifom A will strike the QffomX9 
bank at 6 H, and w^ be reflectod from it in the dib^ection H ^ ; 
the effect will, therefore, be the same at H as ' if ^e current 
encountered an obstacle there similar to B A, ajid, coaisequ^it- 
br, eddies will be repeated in the space near R. It foUowe, 
thetefore, that a sudden contraction of the banks, succeeded by 
a widening, will not oxdy produce eddies immediately adjacent 
to the contraction, bat that theee eddies will be continued for a 
eertaiB space afterwards. 

Similar effects may be expected by inequalities in the bottom 
ef a ziver ; but, instead of taking place as just described, in a 
direction paraSel to the surface, they will be produced iu a ^aoe 
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perpendicuiAT to it, aiid the eddies will be 'presented upwards 
like the curling on the crest of a wave. 
hetjig, 71. represent the section of a river perpendicular to 

Fig. 71. 
3MC O £t2r!r\ Z 
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its surface, A K exhibiting the shape of the bottom. In the 
case of a gentle slope, such as A B C, let us first suppose the 
space A B C to be filled with water, which is quiescent, the 
stream of the river running upon its surface A C ; the motion 
of the river will be graduaUy communicated to the water below 
A C, so as to give it a motion from A towards C. The shape 
of the bottom ABC will cause it to be projected from O to- 
wards the surface, forming a vertical eddy which will fir^quently 
terminate in a curling wave. In this case B C acts in the same 
manner upwards as B A, in Jig, 70., did laterally. If the ex- 
tremities of the hollow be abrupt, as at D G, subaqueous eddies 
will be produced. 

All these effects may be exhibited experimentally, by causing 
water to flow through artificial channels with glass sides. 

It will be evident from all that has been stated, that irregu- 
larities in the bottom and sides of rivers must necessarily retard 
their currents; the force which would otherwise carry the 
stream directly down its channel is here wasted in producing 
lateral and oblique motions. All the moving force of the water 
in an eddv must be originally derived firom the precipitous de- 
scent of tne stream, wmch is therefore robbed of all the power 
requisite for the maintenance of such effects. We, therefore, 
perceive why the velocity of rivers, in their descent to the oeean^ 
is always much less than that which would be calculated upon 
mechanical principles, supposing them to flow in a perfectly 
even and regular channel. In fact, the effects of such inequal- 
ities partake, in a certain degree, of the nature of friction ; they 
are, as it were, friction on a large scale. It is also evident why 
rivers, the beds of which descend towards the sea with equal 
acclivities, yet may have very different velocities, the velocity 
being greater the more regular the channel. 

(105.) When a liquid in motion strikes a solid surface at rest, 
or when' a solid surface in motion strikes a liquid at rest, the 
quiescent body deprives the moving one of a quantity of for69 
equal to that which it receives ;* and this loss of force ia said 

* Cab. Cye. MAchanics, chap, iv 
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to arise fxom the resistance which the quiescent body offers to 
the body in motion. When a solid body is inunersed in a liquid, 
the force necessary tp move it with any given velocity is found 
to be greater than that which would be necessary to move it 
with the same velocity when not immersed : this excess of force 
arises from the resistance of the liquid to the solid, and it is a 
problem of great practical importance to establish the rules or 
theorems by which this resistance may be estimated, and by 
which its laws may be exhibited. The same rules precisely 
will be applicable to solid bodies, such ns the float-boards of a 
water-wheel when struck by the water of a mill course. In the 
one case the force to be measured is called the resistance of 
the liquid, and in the other it is denominated the percussion of 
the Hquid. In these, as in almost every other part of hydraulics, 
theory lends but feeble aid to practice. There are many effects 
attendii^ the operation of the liquid, whether in resisting or 
communicating motion, which, from their nature, elude the 
grasp of theory, and appear to be incapable of being represent- 
ed by mathematical or arithmetical language or spnbols : never- 
theless, there are a few general principles which may be re- 
garded as approximating within a certain degree of practical 
results, and sufficiently near them to impress upon the memory 
a general notion of the phenomena, if not to be useful in the 
amial calculations of the engineer. 

Indeed, the first steps in generalizing this class of effects are 
almost as obvious to the most common experience as their exact 
determination is difficult For example, if a flat board of a foot 
square be moved in water with a certain velocity, so that its flat 
side shall be presented in the direction of its ^motion, a certain 
resistance is felt, and a certain force is necessary to keep it in 
motion ; but if the same board be moved in the direction of its 
edge, it is well known that a much less force will be found 
necessary to give it the same velocity as in the former case. 
When the boatman plies his oar, he keeps the flat part of the 
blade presented in the direction in which he pulls, at that part 
of the stroke at which the greatest effect- is produced in impell- 
ing the boat ; but when he wishes to extricate the oar from the 
liquid, preparatory to another impulse, he turns the blade edge- 
ways towards the water, and the resistance, which before was 
powerful, becomes immediately insignificant. When the wings r 
of a bird are spread for flight, the flat and broad part of their 
plumage is presented downw^s, to give them support from the 
resistance of the air in that direction, while their edge is pre- 
sented forwards, to enable them to cleave the air with as little 
resistance as possible in that direction. 

^hese and like effects, which constantly fall under our ob- 
servation, indicate the general fact, that the broader the surface 
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preaented in the dinetioa of the motion, the frteater vUl be 
the rasuUnce. Bat it requires more ttccurate and philosoptue 
MmniiMtran, to dealde whether the increaim of resiiUuice be 
tlynje in the ex&ct proportion of the increaae of sinftoe pra- 
■ented towuds the motion ; both theorjtuid exp^enee decide 
ftJH question in the affinnatire. The reeistance shaee-frixa 
Ibe foToe which the moving body must expeod in displacing the - 
partictea of fluid which lie in its way : all other tlutigB being 
the. earae, this force must obviotiely be proportional to the mim- 
, ber of pt^cles to be displaced ; this number will evidently be 
determined by the magnitede of the surface. A Sat board of 
die magnhude of one aquare foot displaces a certain quantilf 
of liquid by its motion ; one of two square feet will displace 
twice that qnuitity ; and, therefore, will require twice the fince 
to heep it in motion ; or, in other words, will suffer twice the 
resistance ; and the same will be true whatever be the magni- 
tude of the Burftce. We, therefore, conclude generally that — 

"When a flat iorfiwe is moved pwpernliculiirly aijaiDst a 
fluid, the resistance which it siifTets will increase or decrease 
in the same proportion as the magniludc of the sur^e is io- 
creased or decreased," 

(106.) If, instead of Wiof presented perpendicularly to tba 
li<]uid, Ibe Bur&ce be presented obliquely with respect --'*-- 
direction of it« motion, the resistance will be diminished < 



; first. The quantity of liquid displaced will be less ; 
and, eecmdly. The action of ibe surface m displacing it will 
have the mechanical advantage of an inclined plane, or wedge, 
mo that, iiwtead of driving the liquid forward, it wUl in soaw 
measure pDab k aside. 

Let A B,^. 73., be the surface of a solid moving in a liquid 



in the direction expressed by the arrow. 'It is evident that the 
quantity of liquid displaced by the surface A B is the same as 
that which would bo displaced by the smaller surface A C mov- 
ing perpendicularly against the liquid. Let us suppose that 
A C is half tbe nuututude of A B ; it follows, therefore, that 
the quantity of Uqnid which would be displaced by A C is half 
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that which would be disfdaced by A B, if it moved peipendicu- 
larly against the liquid. Hence it may be infenred, that by 
reason of the oblique position of A B, the quantity of liquid 
which it displaces is reduced one half. 

Again, this reduced quantity of liquid which is so displaced, 
is not driven perpendicularly before the moving surface. The 
surfkce A B acts on each particle of the liquid as a wedge acts 
in cleaving a piece of timber ; and, by the principles of mechan- 
ics, it is established that a power acting against A C will over -> 
come a force on the face of the wedge greater than its owa 
amount in the proportion of A B to A C ;* or, in the case 
already supposed, that of two to one. We, tiberefore, con- 
clude, that in the oblique position of the surface A B, com- 
pared with the same surface moving perpendicularly against 
the liquid, only half the quantity of liquid is displace^ and 
that <juantity only offers half the resistance which the same 
quantity would offer to perpendicular motion of the sur&ce A Bi 
The conclusion is, that by the obliquity of the surface A B the 
resistance is reduced to one fourth of its amount 

In like manner, if A C were a third of A B, the resistance 
would be reduced to one ninth of its amount If A C were a 
■ fourth of A B, the resistance would be reduced to a sixteenth 
of its amount, and so on ; the resistance being al wavs diminished 
in the proportion of the square of the back of the wedge, as 
compared with its face. 

In trigonometry, the number which expresses the proportion 
of A C to A B is called the sine of the anffle at B ; and Uius 
the resistance to a surface moving in a liquid is said to increase 
or decrease in proportion to the square of the sine of the angle 
which the direction of the surface makes with the direction in 
which it is moved. 

The resistance here determined is that which acts perpen- 
dicularly on the surface A B. The portion of it which acts in 
the direction of the motion may be found by the {ninciples for 
the resolution of force. Let D E express tiie resistance per- 
pendicular to A B, and let £ F be drawn perpendicular to the 
direction of the motion, D F will express that part of the resist- 
ance which acts against the motion. The proportion of D F to 
D £ is the same as that of A C to A B.t 

(107.) We have hitherto omitted the consideration of the 
efl^ct produced upon tiie resistance of the fluid by an^ change 
in the velocity wi^ which it strikes the solid, or with which 
the solid strikes it If a flat board be moved perpendicularly 
' against a liquid, it is quite evident that the mater the velocitv 
with which it is moved, the greater will be we resistance which 
the liquid wUl offer to it ; and this effect may in part be ac 

* Cab. Cyo. MechaniM, ehap. xvi. f IM<1* ^(^P* ▼• 

13 
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counted for very obviously. It has been already explained, that 
the resistance arises from the force which the solid loses in 
giving motion to the liquid which stands in its way. It is clear 
that the more rapid the motion of the solid is, the greater will 
be the velocity which it will communicate to the fluid, and, 
therefore, the greater the force with which the fluid will be 
propelled ; and, by consequence, the greater will be the resist- 
ance opposed to tiie solid. But the increase of resistance is 
not merely in proportion to the velocity. Each particle of the 
fluid which the solid strikes during one second of time, if it 
moves with a double speed, receives firom it a double force, and 
therefore ofiers to it a double resistance. But, besides this, the 
circumstance of the body moving with a double speed causes it 
to strike twice as many particles in a second ; each particle, as 
just stated, being struck with a double force. It is, therefore, 
apparent that a double speed will cause the body to impart a 
fourfold force to the liquid which it puts in motion. It will put 
^uble the quantity of liquid in motion with a double velocity ; 
it follows, therefore, that it will be opposed by a fourfold 
resistance. 

By like reasoning, it will be easy to prove that a threefold 
velocity will produce a ninefold resistance ; that a fourfold 
velocity will cause the resistance to be increased sixteen times, 
and so on ; the resistance varying in proportion to the square 
of the velocity. 

(108.) In the preceding investigation we have explained how 
the quantity of resistance is varied by any change in the mag- 
nitude or figure of the solid, or in the velocity with which it is 
moved. But, in order to render these conclusions useful, it will 
be necessary to show the actual amount of the resistance in 
some one particular case. If this be known, its amount in all 
other cases may be calculated by the theorems just explained. 
Thus, if the absolute resistance produced by any particular 
velocity be known, the resistance which would be produced by 
any other velocity may be computed from the established prin- 
ciple, that the resistance varies in proportion to the square of 
the velocity. 

Experiments were instituted by Bossut, with a view to de- 
termine the absolute resistance sustained by a solid moved in a 
liquid. By these experiments it was found that if a flat board 
were moved perpendicularly against a liquid, it would suiSer a 
resistance equal to the weight of a column of the fluid, the base 
of which is equal to the board, and the height of which is equal 
to the height from which a body should fall, in order to acquire 
the velocity with which the board is moved against the liquid. 

It follows from this, that the resistance of different fluids will 
be difierent according to their specific gravities, for the heavier 
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a column of the stiine heiguit id, the greater in the same pro- 
portion will the resistance be. Thus the resistance of sea 
water b greater, in a slight degree, than that of fresh water ; 
and the resistance of mercury is many times greater than 
either. 

When a jet of liquid strikes a solid at rest, it is found that 
the absolute resistance is different, but that its variation depends 
upon the same laws. In this case the force sustained by the 
solid is equal to the weight of a column of the liquid, whose 
height is double the height from which a body should fall to 
acquire the velocity. Hence it follows, that a vein of liqtiid 
striking a solid with a certain velocity produces an effect 
amounting to double that which would be produced by moving 
the solid with the same velocity in a similar liquid at rest. 

(109.) The theorems just established constitute the only 
results in hydraulics which deserve the name of general princi- 
ples, and which approximate within a limit sufficiently close to 
the actual phenomena to be of any practical utility. But, even 
in the application of these, there are several circumstances 
which ought to be taken into consideration, in restricting and 
modifying the conclusions deduced from them. They are, how- 
ever, attended with several consequences which experience 
fully verifies, and which are of considerable importance in the 
practical applications of the science. 

The effect produced on the resistance of a liquid by Uie obli- 
quity of the surface of the solid which moves through it, forms 
a prominent element in the problem for determining, under dif- 
ferent conditions, the shape of the solid. This consideration 
must materially affect the shape to be given to vessels of all 
denominations, whether for navigating £e seas, or for inland 
transport by canals and rivers. It is tms principle which causes 
the length of the vessel to be presented in^the direction of the 
motion, and which gives a sharp prow, where circumstances 
admit it, the advantage over a round one. The boats which 
ply on rivers, or other sheets of water not liable to much agita- 
tion, nor intended to carry considerable freight, are so con- 
structed, Uiat every part of their bottom which encounters the 
liquid moves against it at an extremely oblique angle. The 
boats for the conveyance of persons to short distances on tlie 
Thames, and other rivers, afford obvious examples of this. 

Art in these cases only imitates nature. Animals, to whose 
existence or enjoyment a power of easy and rapid motion in 
fluids is necessary, have been created in a form which, with a 
due regard to their other functions, is the best adapted for this 
end. Birds, and especially those of rapid flight, are examples 
of this. The neck and breast tapering from before, and in- 
creasing by slow degrees towards the tlucker part of the body. 
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cause them to encounter the air with a degree of obliquity 
greatly dimi n ishing the resistance, slight as it is, which that 
attenuated fluid opposes to their flight; but we find a more 
striking illustration of the same principle in the forms of fishes 
of eveiT denomination. The reader must not, however, be 
tempted to indulge in the supposition that nature has in these 
cases solved the celebrated problem, to find the fonn of the 
solid of least resistance. The solid contemplated in that prob- 
lem has no other function to discharge except to oppose the 
resistance of the fluid, and the question is one of a purely ab- 
stract nature, viz. What shape shall be given to a body, so that, 
while its volume and surface continue to be of the same mag- 
nitude, it will suffer the least possible resistance in moving 
through a fluid ? It will be apparent that many conditions must 
enter into the construction of an animal, corresponding to its 
various properties and functions, independently of those in vir- 
tue of which it impels itself through the deep, or cleaves the 
air. The detection of verifications of the resi]Qts of theory in 
the works of nature is in general so seductive, that writers are 
sometimes tempted to overlook the inevitable causes of discrep- 
ancy in their eagerness to seize upon analogies of this kind. 
Without, however, seeking in natural objects Sie exact solution 
of a mathematical problem unencumbered by various conditions 
which nature has to fulfil, the examples which have been pro- 
duced give abundant manifestation of design in the works of 
the Creator, which is, or ought to be, the chief source of the 
delight which attends such illustrations. 

(110.) The resistance arising from the quantity of fluid dis- 
placed by the moving body may, therefore, be always greatly 
diminished, and in some coses rendered almost insignificant, by 
a proper adaptation of its shape.* The accumulated resistance 
arising from the increased speed of motion is, however, an im- 
pediment which no art can remove. The fact that the resist- 
ance of a liquid to a body moving in it increases in a prodi- 
giously rapid proportion in respect of the increase of velocity, 
IS one which sets an impassable limit to the expedition of 
transport by vessels moving on the surface of water. This 
property has long been well known ; but it has received greatly 
increased importance from the recent improvements in the ap- 
plication of steam. If a certain power be required to impel a 
vessel at the rate of five miles an hour, it might at first view be 
thought that double that power would cause it to move at the 

* Muoh depends upon giving to the posterior extremity that ■ha|>e which will 
ftcilitate the flow of water to it. Unless this be attended to, there is at this part 
a depression of the sarfkce mnch below the common level, and a consequent dimi- 
nution of the hyd^statie pressure, whilst the motion of the body is opposed by 
the hydrostatic pressure of the higher column at the aatorior extremity — Am.Eo. 
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rate of ten miles an hour; but from what. has been already 
proved, it will be perceived that four times the power is neces- 
sary to produce this effect. In like manner, to cause the 
vessel to move at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, or to give 
it three times its original speed, nine times the original power 
is necessary. Thus it follows, that the expenditure of the 
moving principle, whether it be the power of a steam engine 
or the strength of animals, increases in a much larger ratio 
than the increase of useful effect. If a boat on a canal be 
carried three miles an hour by the strength of two horses, to 
ranry it six miles an hour would require four times that number, 
or eight horses. Thus double the work would be executed at 
fo-ir times the expense. 

(ill.) These considerations place in a conspicuous point of 
view the advantages which transport by steam engines on rail 
roads possesses over the means of carriage furnished ))y in- 
land navigation. The moving power has in each case to over- 
come the inertia of the load ; but the resistance on the road, 
instead of increasing as in the canal in a faster proportion than 
the velocity, does not increase at all. The friction of a carriage 
on a rail road, moving sixty miles an hour, would not be greater 
than if it moved but one mile an hour, while the resistance in a 
river or canal, were such a motion possible, would be multiplied 
3600 times. In propelling a carriage on a level rail road, the 
expenditure of power will not be in a greater ratio than that of 
the increase of speed, and tlie'refore the cost will maintain a 
proportion with the useful effect, whereas in moving a boat on a 
canal or river, every increase of speed, or of useful effect, en- 
tails an enormously increased consumption of the moving priit- 
ciple. 

But we have here supposed that the same means may be re- 
sorted to for propelling boats on a canal, and carriages on a 
rail road. It does not, however, appear hitherto that this is prac- 
ticable. Impediments to the use of steam on canals have hitli- 
erto, except in rare instances, impeded its application on them j 
and we are forced to resort to animal power to propel the boats. 
We have here another immense disadvantage to encounter. 
The expenditure of animal strength takes place in a far greater 
proportion than the increase of speed. Thus, if a horse of a 
certain strength is barely able to transport a given load ten 
miles a day for a continuance, two horses of the same strengtli 
will be altogether insufficient to transport the same load twenty 
miles aday. To accomplish that, a much greater number of 
similar horses would be requisite. If a still greater spee\\ bo 
attempted, the number of horses necessary to accomplish it 
would be increased in a prodigiously rapid proportion. Thi 
will be evident if the extreme case be considered, viz. thL- 
VP,* 
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there u a linnt of speed which the honee under no ciicom- 
etances can exceed.* 

The aatonbhment which baa been ezdted in the public imnd« 
bf the extraordinajy lemiKi recently exhibited in propeDing 
heair|r carriages hj ateam engines on rail roads, will subside if 
these circttmstances be duly considered. The moving pown* 
and the resistance are natarally compared with other moving 
poweri and resistances to which oar minds have been familiar. 
To the power of a steam engine there is, in fibct, no practical 
limit ; the size of the machine and the strength of the materials 
excepted. This is compared with agents to whose powers na- 
ture has not only imposed a limit, but a narrow one. The 
strength of animaJs is circumscribed, and their power of speed 
still more so. A^n, the resistance aiiang horn fiiction on a 
road may be diminished by art without any assignable limit, 
nor does it sustain the least increase, to whatever extent the 
speed of the motion may be augmented ; on the contrary, the 
motion of a vessel through a can2 lias to encounter a resistance 
by increase of speed, which soon attains an amount which 
would defy even the force of steam itself, were it applicable, to 
overcome it with any useful effect. 



CHAP. X. 

OF HYDRAULIC MACHINES. 



WATER WHEELS .^-OVERSHOT. UNOEliSHOT. BREAST. — BARKER'S 

MILL. — ^ARCHIMEDES' SCREW. — SLUICE GOVERNOR. — CHAIV PUMP. 

(112.} The term ^ hydraulic machinery," in its general 
sense, IS understood to comprise all machines in which the 
force of water is used as a prime mover, and also those in which 
other powers are applied for the purpose of raising or impelling 
water itself. Many of these machines, however, owe their e£ 
ficacy to principles and properties, the investigation of which 
properly belongs to departments of physical science foreign to 
that which forms the subject of the present treatise. We shall, 
therefore, here confine our observations to such machines, or 
parts of machines, as admit of explanation by the principles of 
nydrostatical science, combined with the ordinary principles 
of mechanics. 

(113.) The most usual way in which water is applied as a 

* Cab. C/c. Mechanics, chap. xx. 
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prime mover to machinety, ia by coming it to act either by iti 
impulse in motion, or by its weight on the circumfereDce of s 
wiKel, in a direction at right ajigles to the apokes or radii, and 
thus to make the wheel revolve uid communicate motion to ita 
azia. Tbia motion ie transmitted in the usual way, by wheel* 
woA and other contrivances, to the machinery wUch it ia re- 
quired to work. 

Water wheels vary in their construction, according to ths 
way in which the force of the liquid is intended to be applied 
lo them. The principal forms wiiich they Hssume «ie denom- 
inated oveiebot, undershot, and breast whcela. 

Ovtrthot Whtd. 

(114.) The moat common form of the overshot wheel is rep- 
resented in_/^. 73. On the rim of the wheel a number of cav- 



ities, called buckets, are constructed, which in the figure arc 
exposed to view, by supposing one of the sides which enclose 
them to be removed. What may be called the mouths ofihe 
buckets arc all presented in one direction in going round the 
wheel, and by this means the buckela on one side will always 
have their mouths presented upwards or nearly so, while those 
on the other side will have their mouths presented downwards. 
It follows, therefore, that the buckets on the aide B are in 
auch a position that tjl of them are capable of containing some 
water, and some of them of being kept filled, i^Ue those on 
the side D are incapable of retaining any liquid. l/Ct us sup- 
pose a stream to flow from F into the bucket marked 1. The 
weight of the water which fills this bucket will cause the wheel 
to turn in the direction 133, &c., and the other buckets will 
■ucceasively come under the stream, and become filled; and this 
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continues until the range of buckets from A to B are filled. As 
the buckets approach B they begin slightly to lose the liquid 
by their change of position, and after passing B this loss is 
rapid, so that before they arrive at the lowest point C, they are 
empty, and in that state they ascend round C D to A, where 
they are again replenished. It appears, therefore, that there 
is a weight of water continually acting on one side of the wheel, 
distributed in the buckets from 1 to 8, and that this weight is 
not neutralized by any corresponding weight on the opposite 
side. The wheel is, therefore, kept continually revolving in 
tlie direction A B G D. A reference to the properties of the 
lever, or the wheel and axle, as explained in Mechanics,* will 
make it apparent that the water contained in the several buck- 
ets is not equally efficacious in giving motion to the wheel. 
The weight of the water which fills the bucket 1 has the same 
effect in turning the wheel as an equal weight acting down- 
wards at a would have in turning the lever D B on the centre 
O. In like manner the weight of the water in bucket 2 has the 
same effect in turning the wheel, as a similar weight acting at 
b would have in turning the same lever D B. Now if the 
weights be the same, the efficacy to turn the lever will be in- 
creased in the proportion of O a to O 6. Although the contents 
of the bucket in passing from 1 to 2 may experience a slight 
diminution, yet tliis loss is perfectly insignificant compared 
with the advantage of the increased leverage O h. In like 
manner the leverage continues to increase ; that of the bucket 
3 being O c, of 4 being, O d, and finally, the bucket 5 having 
the leverage of the whole radius. After passing below B the 
leverage begins, on the contrary, to decrease, and continues to 
decrease until it arrives at C. From these circumstances it is 
obvious that the efficacy of the wheel will, in a great degree, 
depend on giving the buckets such a form as wiU cause them 
to lose as little water as possible until they pass the point B, 
where they have the greatest mechanical advantage. As they 
approach C the circumstance of discharging their contents be- 
comes of less importance because of the decreasing leverage. 

Millwrights have expended much ingenuity in contriving 
forms for the buckets, calculated to retain the water in those 
parts of the circumference where its action is most efficacious, 
and to discharge it with facility and expedition. Details on 
this subject would, however, be misplaced in the present 
treatise. 

Numerous experiments have been made to determine the 
most advantageous size of overshot wheels, and the best veloci- 
ty at which they can be worked. Most authors are of opinion, 

* Cab. Cyc. MeehanicS| chap, xir 
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that the diameter of an overshot wheel should never exceed the 
height of the fall of water by which it is impelled ; hut that it 
should be as nearly equal to this as is consistent with giving 
the water sufficient velocity on entering the buckets. Some, 
however, think, that the diameter might with advantage even 
exceed the height of the fall. With respect to the velocity of 
the wheel, some maintain that the slower the motion the greater 
will be the effect; while others hold that there is a certain 
velocity (of very small amount) which will give a maximum ef- 
fect, and assert that those who maintain die contrary opinion 
have not carried their experiments to a sufficient extent to es- 
tablish the principle. 

It requires little reflection to be able to perceive how the 
useful effect may be greatest when the wheel moves with 
a certain velocity, any increase or decrease of that velocity di- 
minishing the actual quantity of work done in a given time. 
The power of the wheel being the same, the velocity with 
which it moves will be less in proportion as its load is increased. 
Suppose a water wheel works a flour mill, in which, at different 
times, it has to move a different number of millstones, it is evi- 
dent that the greater the number it has to move, the slower will 
be the motion which it will impart to each ; and, therefore, 
althoug:h the quantity of flour produced will be increased by 
increasing the number of stones, yet the quantity which each 
stone will produce will be diminished by the increased slowness 
of the motion. There is a certain velocity at which these ef- 
fects mutually neutralize each other, and at this velocity the 
useful effect is at its maximum. 

Suppose the power of the wheel is expended on moving the 
millstones without being fed with com ; the velocity of the 
wheel will then evidenUy be greater than if the resistance of 
the grain were opposed to the power. The useful effect will, 
however, in this case be nothing ; the whole power bein^ ex- 
pended on moving the unloaded machine. Let one pair of 
stones be now called into action ; the velocity will be immedi- 
ately diminished by the increased resistance, and the useful 
effect will be estimated by the quantity of flour produced by 
the single pair of stones in a given time, as one day. Let two 
pair of stones be now called into action ; the resistance being 
further increased, the velocity will sustain a corresponding 
diminution. The first pair of stones will produce a less quan- 
titv of flour in a day than they^ did before the second pair were 
called into action ; but this will be more than compensated for 
by the quantity ^f flour produced by the second pair, which 
before were unemployed. The same reason will be applicable 
if a third pair be called, into action, and so on. Now it is evi- 
dent that the wheel may be required to move so many pairs of 
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Stones, that its whole power will be necessary barely to give 
them motion, none remaining to overcome the additional resist* 
ance offered by the corn with which they are fed. This resist- 
ance will then stop all motion, and no work will be done or 
useful effect produced. It is evident that as the machine 
ffradually approaches this limiting state, the useful effect will 
diminish by de^ees before it altogether vanishes ; and the 
point at which it commences so to diminish is that at which 
the machine has the velocity which produces the greatest use- 
ful effect 

" Experience," says Smeaton, " proves that the velocity of 
three jfeet in a second is applicable to the highest overshot 
wheels as well as to the lowest ; and all other parts of the 
work, being properly adapted thereto, will produce very nearly 
the greatest effect possible. However, this also is certain from 
experience, that high wheels may deviate farther from this rule 
before they will lose their power by a given aliquot part of tho 
whole, than low ones can be admitted to do. For a wheel 
of 24 feet high may move at the rate of 6 feet per second, with- 
out losing any considerable part of its power ; and, on the other 
hand, I have seen a wheel of 83 feet high, that has moved very 
steadily and well, with a velocity but little exceeding 2 feet 
per second." 

Undershot Whtd* 

(115.) An undershot water wheel is an ordinary wheel turn- 
ing on an axis, fturnished with a number of flat boards placed 
at equal distances on its rim, and projecting irom it in direc- 
tions diverging from its centre, and having their flat faces at 
right angles to the plane of the wheel. These /boards are called 
float boards ; and such a wheel, of the most common construc- 
tion, is represented in^. 74. The edge of the wheel, at its 

Fig. 74. 




lowest point, is immersed in a strcun called A mill-courte, and 
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the float bouda are intended to receive the impulse of the 
water as it paeaes under the wheel. The wheel ie thereby 
caoaed to revolve id the direction of the stream, with a force 

depending on the quantity and velocity of the water, and the 
number, form and position of the float boards. 

The mill-course is usually an artificial canal, carried liom 
the river or other reservoir nam which the water is aapplied, 
and conducted, aAcr it has passed the wheel, to some con- 
venient point, where it may be again discharged into the bed 
of the river. In order that the water may strike the wheel 
with the greatest possible force, no more inclination ia given 
to the mill-course A B,Jig, 75., than is sufficient to give motion 

Pig. IB. 



to iJie water in it, until it comes within a short distance of the 
wheel. There a fall B F is constructed, and the stream having 
acquired a velocity corresponding to the height of this fall rushes 
against the float boards, and puts the wheel in motion. The 
mill-couise then has a further fall M V N to carry off the water, 
which would otherwise impede the advancing float board. 

It is found by experience advantageous that the float boards 
should not precisely converge to the centre of the wheel, but 
that instead of being perpendicular to the rim of tile wheel the^. 
should present an acute angle towu^ the current. By this 
means force is gained, not merely by the impulse of the water, 
but in some degree by its weight. 

The experiments instituted to determine the beat velocitjr of 
the wheel, and the best number of float boards, tmder given 
circnmBtonces, do not appear to have lad to any principles, snf- 
ficiently general and certain, to entitle them to notice here. 



(116.) A breast wheel partakes of the nature of the overshot 
and undershot wheels. Like the latter, it ia Rirniahed with 
float boards instead of buckets ; but, like the former, it is vorlc 
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chunedes when in Egypt, for the pmpose of enabling the in- 
habitants to clear the low grounds fiK>m the stagnant water 
which remained after the periodical overflowings oi the Nile. 
It was fdso used instead of a pump to clear water from the 
holds of vessels ; and Athenens states that the memory of Ar- 
chimedes was venerated by sailors for the benefit thus conferred 
on them. 

The instrument may be presented under different fonns, 
which, however, all agree in principle. Suppose a leaden tube 
to be bent into a spiru form like a corkscrew, or the worm of a 
still, as represented in^. 78. Suppose A the extremity to be 

Fig. 78. 




open and presented upwards, and suppose the screw to be 
^aced in an inclined position, as represented in the figure. 
From its peculiar form and position it is evident that commenc- 
ing at A, the screw will descend until we arrive at a certain 
pomt, B ; in proceeding from B to C it will ascend. Thus B 
is a point so situate that the parts of the screw on both sides of 
it are more elevated than it is, and therefore if any body were 
placed in the tube at B, it could not move in either direction 
B A or B C, without ascending. Again, the point C is so nta- 
ate, that the tube on each side of it descends ; and as we pro- 
ceed, we find another point, D, which like B, is so placed that 
the tube on each side of it ascends, and, therefore, that a body 
placed at D in the tube could not move in either direction 
without ascending. In like manner there are a series of points, 
F,. H, &c., continued alon^ the whole length of the spiral, 
which are circumstanced like B and D ; and another series, 
E, 6, &c., which are circumstanced like C. 

Let us now suppose a ball, less in size than the bore of the 
tube, so as to be capable of moving freely in it, to be dropped in 
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at A. As the tube descends from A to B the hall will descend 
by its weight, as it would down an inclined plane, until it ar- 
rive at B. The force which it acquires in its descent will carry 
it beyond this point, and will cause it to ascend to a small dis- 
tance towa^rds C ; but its weight soon destroys the force which 
it has retained by its inertia, and after a few oscillations on eadi 
side of B, its motion will altogether be destroyed by the friction 
of the tube, and it will remain at rest at that point 

Now suppose the ball for a moment to be fastened or attached 
to the tube at B, so as to be incapable of moving in it ; and 
suppose the screw to be turned nearly half round, so that the 
end A shall be turned downwards, and the point B brought 
nearly to the highest point of the curve ABC. It is evident 
tJiat the series of points B, D, &c., which were before situate 
so as to have ascending parts of the tube on each side of them, 
are now in the very contrary predicament, having interchanged 
situations with the points C, £, &c., as represented in J^, 79. 

Fig, 79. 







The ball which we supposed attached to the tube, is now hang- 
ing as it were on the brow of an acclivity, immediately to the 
right of the highest point at B ; for we have supposed the point 
where the ball was placed to be brought neady, but not exactly, 
to the highest point If the ball be now disengaged or detach- 
ed, it will descend by its gravity from B to C, where it will 
ultimately rest The point at which Bwas placed when tlie 
■crew was in the position represented in Jig, 78., is marked b 
in Jig. 79. In fact, by turning the screw on its axis half round, 
it must be evident, upon the slightest attention, that no point 
of it can be really advanced in the direction of its length, and 
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that no other effect^ can be produced than to caase every point 
to revc^ye in a circle round its axis. Thus the point B, fig, 78., 
is transferred from the lowest part of the circle in which it re- 
volves, nearly to the highest, as represented in^. 79. : the ball, 
therefore, being no longer placed between two ascending parts 
of the screw, will no longer be prevented from moving in obe- 
dience to its gravity ; it will have an ascent on one side and 4 
descent on the other, and towards the latter, of course, it must 
fall. The whole effect, therefore, of the half turn which we 
have supposed, is to transfer the ball from the point h to the 
point C, which is, in fact, equivalent to moving it up the inclined 
plane AC, lig. 79., from 5 to C. 

Another hm turn of the screw will be attended with similtar 
eflfects. The ball being supposed to be attached to the tube at 
C, win, when the tube is restored to the position represented 
in fig, 78., cause the ball to stand on the brow of mi acclivity 
descending from C to D. If the ball, therefore, be again disen- 
gaged, it will fall to D, where it will again rest By this means 
the ball is therefore carried up the inclined plane from c to D, 
as in^. 78., or, what is the same, from C to </ in^. 79. 

It IS clear that, by continuing tliis reasoning, we could show, 
that, under the circumstances supposed, the ball woul(? be 
gradually transferred from the lowest point of the inclined 
plane to the highest as far as the screw extends. 

We have supposed the ball to remain attached to the screw 
at B until a half turn of the screw is nearly completed, and not 
until then to be detached. But suppose that the ball is detached 
when a very small part of a turn has been made : the point B 
will thus be brought into a situation a little above that at which 
it has an ascending branch of the screw on each side of it ; it 
will then have a descending part on that side from which it was 
moved ; if detached it will' consequently descend in that direc- 
tion, and will cease to move when it arrives in that- part of the 
screw where it will have an ascending branch at each side of 
it. Now suppose the ball not to be attached to the tube, but 
merely to lie in it, the motion which we have here supposed to 
be effected at intervals, and to be interrupted by the ball being 
occasionally attached to the tube so as to prevent it moving^ 
will, -in fact, take place continuously, and the ball wiU be car- 
ried up the inclined plane, not by distinct efforts separated by 
intervals, but bv one uninterrupted and continuous motion. 

All that has been said of a ball in the tube would be equa% 
true, if a drop or any quanti^ of a liquid were contained in the 
tube instead of the ball. Therefore, if the extremity of the 
■crew were immersed in a well or reservoir of waier, so that 
the water would by its weight or pressure be continiially forced 
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into Uie extremity of the tube, it would, by tunung ihe tube, 
be graduaUy cuned along the spiral to any height to which it 

From die explanation given above it is clear, that It ia easea- 
tial to the perfonnance ofthia machine that the elevation of the 
fljiiral above the horizontal posilion should not exceed acertain 
lunit. In &ct, in e&ch spire of the tube a certain point must 
be found, on either side of which the tube ascends. Now it is 
apparent that the tube may be so elevated in its position, that 
the part of the tube which proceeds towards the lower extremi- 
ty of the screw will descend in every part of the tube : this 
will be quite evident if the screw be supposed first to be placed 
in a perfectly upriKht position. Under such circumstances it 
is obvious, that if uie ball nere placed any where in the tuba 
it would fall down to the lowest point ; a slight inclination from 
the vertical position will not prevent tliis from happening ; but 
if the screw receive such an inclinalion, that in each spire a 
point will be found so placed that the part proceeding towards 
the lower extremity shall ascend, tJieu the ball placed at such 
u point wiU remain at rest; and, if the screw be turned, will as- 
cend, as already expluncd. 

In practice, the spiral channel through which the water is 
carried ia not in the form of a tube. A section of the instru- 
ment, as used in oractice, is represented in^. 60. 



The screw possesses an advantage over common pumps in 
being capable of raising water which is not pure, being mixed 
with gravel, weeds, or sand. The screw may be kept in a state 
of revolution by any of the usual moving powers. Dr. Brewster 
mentions that an excellent engine of this description was 
erected, in 1816, at Huilot alum works, upon the water of Lov- 
em near Paisley. This engine was moved by a water wheel, 
which communicated by a long shaft with the screw; abeveled 
wheel was constructed on the screw, which worked in another 
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beveled wheel on the extremity of the shaft ; another berelerf 
wheel on the axle of the water-wheel, worked in a correspond- 
ing wheel on the other extremity of the shaft. The scrfew was 
thus kept in constant revolution by the fall of water wbich sup- 
plied the reservoir, from whence the same water was to Dtf 
raised by the screw itself. 

The Sluice Governor^ 

(119.) In explaining the operation of water wheels, it wa«' 
shown that there was a certain velocity at which the useful ef- 
fect resulting from them is a maximum. Any deviation from 
this rate of motion, whether T)y increase or decrease, must be 
attended by a corresponding loss of power : but, since the water 
in the mill-course must, from obvious natural causes, be subject 
to considerable fluctuations in its quantity and force, the veloci- 
ty which it would communicate to the wheel would undergo 
proportionate variations. It is, tiierefore, necesswry to provide 
some means of controlling the quantity of water, and measuring 
out the power so as to maintain a steady velocity in the wheel. 

Independently of the fluctuating energy of the power, changes 
of velocity are liable to be produced by occasional changes in 
the amount of the load or resistance. Thus, in a corn mdl, if 
a greater or less number of pairs of stones are in actbn at one 
time than at another, a proportionately increased or diminished 
supply of the moving power will be necessary to give the wheel 
the same velocity. 

The necessity of regulating the motion of the wheel does 
not, however, alone arise from the advantage of causing the 
moving power to produce the greatest possible effect. The 
nature of the work to bq performed is almost in every case such 
as requires the machinery to be moved with a certain velocity. 
Thus, in a com mill, if the speed surpass a certain limit, the 
flour becomes heated and injured. Spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery, in like manner, requires to be conducted at a certain 
rate, any irregularity in which must injure or destroy the fabric 
of the manufacture. 

For all these reasons, the power, whatever it be, which gives 
motion to machines or factories, must be so regulated, as, undey 
every change of circumstances, to • produce a uniform motion 5 
and the same contrivance, usually called ^governor, has been 
found to be applicable to moving powers, differing very much 
in their nature, such as water, steam, &c. This instrument 
has already been descnbed in the treatise on Mechanics in 
tliis Cyclopdseia,* in its application to the steam-engine. It nay 

* Gab. Cyc. Mechanicf , chap. xtI. 
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not be aiiiiitefMtiag here, however, to ezplun its ^plieUion 
in reirulatiiw the motion of a water wheel. 

D D, ^.81^ is a. Hbaft to which a grooved wheel W ie at- 
tached ; round tiuB wheel a rope is carried, which ia moved by 
a correspanding wheel placed on some shaft in the macfainei; 

/%. St. 



moved by Uie water wheel. B B are two heavy balls attached 
to rods B E F, wfaichplaj upon a joint at G. These are con- 
nected by joints at F, with other rods F H, which are jointed 
npon a ring at H, which slides up and down the sha/l D D. 
TluB ring is ciHUiected with the end, 1, of a lever, whose M- 
crum ie at G, and which has at the odier extremi^ a ring or 
fork. A, which embraces the axis of a double clutch, Q, in such 
a manner as to allow this axis to turn finely within it. This 
clutch Q, ie Hself placed npon a shaft or airis, on which it is 
ci^ble of sliding Ireely up or down, but on which it cannot 
torn without caosinK the shaft to revolve with it The effect 
of the arrangement here described is evident. 

If the balls B B be raised ftom the axis and drawn, as it were, 
aannder, the rode turning on the pivot B will cause the extremi- 
tJea F also to separate, and increase their distance from the 
axis. This will draw the rods F H in the eame direction, and 
canse the ring H to descend, drawing the extremitT I of the 
lever with it The other extremity A will thus be raiaed. If, 
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on the other huid, the bolls BB be brought neanr the uis, 
the contrary eflects will be produced, the extremity I being 
raited, and the extremity A lowered. In the one cue the fork 
A will Huse the clutch, ind in the other will lower it, causing 
it to slide along the ahafl L h. On this shaft are placed two 

Fig. 81. 



beveled wbeela O P which move loosely upon it, turning inde- 
pendent of the shaft, A third beveled wheel E works m both 
of these, turning them in opposite directions. This wheel le- 
ceives its motion frora the shaft D D, with which it is connected 
by other wheels not represented in the figure. Under the cir- 
CunistonceB here esplaaned, the shaft L L is at rest, having the 
beveled wheels OP tomiug freely on it in c^posite directions, 
■nd the machinery is supposed to be moving with the proper 
velocity. 

New snpposc this velocity from any cause to undergo a sud- 
den increase. By reason of the increased centriftigal force 
arising from the whirling motion, the balls B B wiU recede 
from Qm shaft D D, and, as already explained, will cause tba 
clutch Q, to lise towards the beveled wheel P. Thia clutch 
bears four prtnectiug pieces on the face presented towards the 
beveled wheel, which are pressed by the end A of the lever 
into corresponding cavities in that wheel. When this takea 
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place, the clutch is compelled to revolve with the wheel, and 
the axiis revolves with the clutch. 

A§fain, let it be supposed that the velocity of the maehinery 
•becomes diminished, iirom any cause. The centrifugal force 
produced by the whirling motion of the balls B B being thus 
diminished, the balls will have a less tendency to recede from 
the axis D D, and will therefore fall towards it : this, as already 
explained, will cause the extremity of the lever A to move down- 
wards on the shaft L L, and projecting pieces on the opposite 
face of the clutch Q will fall mto cavities on the bev'eled 
wheel O, in the same manner as already described with respect 
to the beveled wheel P. The clutch Q, and the shaft L L, 
will now be compelled to revolve with the wheel O, in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which it revolved in the former case. 
It will therefore be perceived that any deviation in the velocitjr 
of the machinery from that velocity which, from its nature, it 
ought to have, will cause the shall L L to turn in the one di- 
rection or in the other, according as the motion is increased or 
slackened. This shaft communicates by means of an endless 
screw, with a rack or toothed arch, which works a sluice gate, 
as represented in the figure ; and when the shaft is turned in 
one direction, it closes the ffate so as to diminish the supply of 
water, and when it is turned in the opposite direction, it opens 
the gate so as to increase its supply. Thus, when the machine- 
ry ifeceives an undue increase of speed, the sluice-gate is 
ck^ed, afnd the supply of power diminished, and the velocity 
checked ; when the motion is reduced to its proper rate, the 
bidls B B ML to their proper distance fh)m the axis, and disen- 
g«i^ the clutch fVom the beveled wheels, and all further action 
upon the sluice-gate is stopped. When the machinery receives 
an undue diminution in its rate of motion, the same effect is 
produced by the other beveled wheel opening the flood-gate. 
When the proper rate of motion is restored, the balls B B rise 
to their first position and disengage the clutch. 

Thus the machinery is constantly caused to move at a uni- 
form rate, and the governor is adjusted in the first instance so 
that the clutch shiJl be disengaged from both beveled wheels 
when the machinery is moving at the proper rate. 

The Chain Pump, 

(190.) The chain pump is a contrivance for lifting water in a 
cylinder by having a movable bottom fitting water-tight in it, 
which can be moved to the top, driving all the contents of the 
cylinder before it In j^. 83. A B is a cylinder, the lower part 
of which is immersed in a well or reservoir, and the upper part 
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ODtezs the bottom of a cistern into which Che water is to he 
misod. An endless chain is carried round the wheel at the top, 
and is furnished at equal distances with pistons or moyable 
bottoms, which fit water-tight in the cylinder. As these suc- 




cessively enter tb» c>f inder, they carry the water up before 
them, which is discharged into the cistern at the month of the 
cylinder above. The moving power is usually applied by a 
winch or otherwise to the wheel. The cvlinder may be placed 
m an inclined position, in which it works to more advantage 
than when vertical. The effect is greatest when the distance 
between the oistons is equal to their diameters. 
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FORM or >ai»iS9.«'-airw ArvBcvBO mr hxat^^—asrifokh tTATfew— 

ELASTICITY.^— BITISIOV OF MSCBAFIOAI. fCIBaCK.— COMPBESflBILI- 
TT AFD IllC01iFBB8UBU.ITT. — PBRlfANBBTLT BI.A8TI€ FliVIDfl. — 
VAPOR.— STEAM.— -ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 

(121.) The effects which the presence of heat pxoduees on 
the physical state of a body have been noticed in the first chap- 
ter of our treatise on Hydrostatics. The opposite principles of 
cohesion and repulsion are made to chancre their relation by the 
variation which the latter undergoes on Sie increase or diminu- 
tion of the heat contained in me body. The liquid state in 
which bodies are contemplated in hydrostatics is one in which 
these antagonist principles are maintained in equilibrium, ot 
nearly so. In the department of physics, which we are now 
about to investigate and explain, homes are contemplated in 
that state which results from the predominant influence of the 
repulsive principle. The constituent particles of the- body 
under consideration repel each other so actively, tiiat Aey ily 
asunder and separate, so that tiie whole mass will dilate itself 
to anjr extent, uxiless its expansion be limited b^ the operation 
of adequate forces, confining it within certain dunensions. 

The most obvious and familiar example of the phvsical state 

here referred to, is that of atmospheric air. Let A B, /g. 1., 

be a cylinder in which a piston P moves air-tight, and let 110 

suppose that a small portion, as a cubic inch, of atmospheric air, 

15 
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Fig. 1. in its common state, be contained between tlio 
pistoQ and the bottom of the cylinder : suppose 
tbe piston now drawn upwards, aa in Jig. 2., so 
as to increase the space below it to two cubic 
inches. The air will not continue to fill one 
cnbic inchj leaving the other cubic inch unoc- 
cupied, as would hs the case if a solid or liquid 
had been beneath the piston in the firat in 
Btance ; but it will expand or dilate until it 
spread itself through every part of the two cubii) 
inches, so that every part, however email of this 
space, will be found occupied by air. Again, 
suppose the piston further elevated, so that the 
P space below it shall amount to three cubic 
, inches ; the air will still further expand, and 
will spread itself through everypart of the in- 
creased space ; and the same efiect would con- 
tinue to be produced, to whatever extent the 
■pace might be increased through which the air is at libei^ to 
circulate. 

This quality of expanding, as the Hnrronnd- 

Fi£. t. iug limits are enlarged, has caused air, and 

every body existing in that state which gives Jt 

the kke property', to be called an ela«fic Jhtid ; 

and, in contradistinction to this, liquids whose 

particles do not repel each other, so as to produce 

the same effect, are called indatlie Jluidt. 

3 Thus the mechanical theory of inelastic fluids 

forms the subject of Htdrobtatics, and that 

of elastic fluids tbe subject of Pnedhatics. 

As water, the most common of liquids, is taken 

as the type or example of oil others, the name 

Hydrostatics is talien from two Greek words, 

signifying water and equilibrium. In lite man- 

P ner, oil being selected as the most ftmiliar 

example of all elastic fluids, the name Pneumo- 

tict is borrowed from a Greek word signifjdng 

air, or breath. 

(123.] The qualities depending on the aeri- 

B form state cannot properly be taken as the basis 

of the classification of the species of bodies, 

becanse, by the agency of heat, all bodies may be reduced to 

this state ; and alUiough in every instance the question has not 

been brought to the actual test of experiment, yet there are the 

Bbtnigest analogies in support of the conclusion, that all aerifonn 

bodies, including the atmosphere itself, are capable of being 

reduced to the liquid, and even to the solid form. We are, 
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therefore, to regard the properties investigated in the three 
branches of physical science respecting solids, liquids, and 
gases, not as peculiar properties of distinct species of bodies, 
but as qualities which will appertain to all bodies whatsoever, 
according as they are affected by certain external agencies. 

Water affords a convenient example of the tram of these 
observations. In the state of ice, its properties come under the 
dominion of mechanics,* commonly so called. When exposed 
4o temperatures .which no longer permit its existence in the 
solid state, it loses some of those properties, and acquires others, 
which hand it over to the sway of Hydrostatics. A further 
increase of temperature will cause it to pass into the state of 
vapor or steam, and impart to it those qualities which appropri- 
ate its investigation to Pneumatics. 

Since, by imparting heat continually to a body, it is made to 
pass successively from the solid to ibe liquid, and from the 
liquid to the gaseous state, and by continually abstracting heat' 
it may be transferred in the contrary direction from the gaseous 
to the liquid, and from the liquid to the solid state, it might,, 
perhaps, be inferred that all bodies in the solid state must be 
colder than those in ike liquid, imd all liquids colder than bodies 
m the gaseous state. Such an inference, however^ may be 
proved to be unfounded in two ways. 

1. Bodies of different kinds pass from the one to the other of 
these states at different temperatures ; thus, to cause water to 
pass from the liquid to the solid state, it is necessary to reduce 
its temperature to 32^ of the common thermometer ; but if we 
wonM reduce quicksilver from the liquid to the solid state, a 
much more diminished temperature must be produced. Thus 
it may be perceived that water in the solid state may be at a 
much higher temperature than mercury in the liquid state. 
Again, to cause water to pass from the liquid to th^ gaseous 
state, it is necessary, under ordinary circumstances, to raise its 
temperature to 312® of the common thermometer. Now to 
cause mercury to pass from the liquid to the gaseous state 
would require its temperature to be raised to above 650**. 
Hence it appears that water in the aeriform state may have a 
much lower degree of heat than mercury in the liqmd state ; 
but, 

2. The error that we have just noticed arises partly from the 
supposition that all the heat which a body contains is in a state 
to affect the senses or tlie thermometer. In other words, it is 

* In the correct application of the term, Mxchahics includes the doctrines of 
equilibrium and motion of bodies in all the three states of solid, liquid, and gas ; 
but its more popular and vulgar application is confined to the equilibrium and mo> 
tion of solids. A distinct appellation is wanted for the latter branch of the icieaoo. 
The title Stbrbostatics has been suggested 
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supposed that so lomp m a body co&tiBiies to receive heat from 
fire applied to H, or from any other source, so hmg its tempera- 
ture will iimfease, and the body will become hotter. That this 
sapposition is erroaeons is easily proved. Let a quantity of 
ice at the temperatore of 32** be placed in a vessel containing 
six times its qnanti^ of water at the btnling heat The water 
will immediately begin to lose its heat by imparting it to the 
ice ; but, meanwhile, the temperatore of the ice will not be 
increased. After the lapse of a sufficient time, the whole of 
the ice will be liquefied and intermixed with the water ; and 
it will be found that the entire contents of the vessel in the 
liquid state have the temperature of only 32^. Now here it is 
obvious that the water originally contained in the vessel has 
lost so much of its heat as to be reduced to the temperature of 
the ice. But, on the other hand, the ice has not shown an in- 
creased effect on the thermometer or on the senses, notwith- 
standifl^ the large quantity of heat which it has most certainly 
imbibecC The developement of the theory, founded upon tins 
remarkable fret, does not belong to the department of ]diysies 
with whi^ we are at present engaged ; but the mere statement 
of the fret is mxScievt to prove that we are not to infer, that 
because steam, and the water from which it has been raised, 
produce the same effect en the thermometer or the senses, they 
therefore contain the same quantity of heat, and that the fret 
of one body being hotter or colder than anottier does not justify 
the inference that the one emUams more or less heat than tl^ 
other. 

(123.| As an elastic fluid has the pro|»erty of dilating itself 
when tne limits of the space within which it is confined are 
enlarged, it is also characterized and distinguished from solids 
and liquids by its power of yielding to any mce exceeding the 
energy with which its particles repel each other, and tending 
to contract the limits of the space within which it is enclosed.* 
This quality is called compresnbUiiy ; and alUiough under ex- 
treme circumstances it is proved bv experiment to exist in a 
slight degree in liquids, and, probably, is a quality in which all 

* Bolidt «mI lianidf ft|}p««r to differ from aenfonn flmda, in the vaeteneigy with 
which the particles of a eolid or liquid repel each other when made to approximate 
hf external prennre. Coneequently the application of any external force pro- 
duce! but a slight compression, and the effect of a moderate compressing force is 
insensible. On the other hand, when the particlen are at that distance at whidi 
they are naturally placed by their molecular forces, any separation to a greater 
distance is opposed by their cohesion, a property which is not poesessed bj aeri- 
form bodies, and is therefore another characteristic which distinguishes solids and 
liquids from aeriform fluids. Hence the mere removal of a compressing force oe- 
easions no dilatation of the two former beyond a certain bulk. It is highly proba- 
ble, that solids differ from liquids in possessing a certain arrangement or their 
constituent parts, which is identical with crystaluxation in some cases, and analo- 

50US to it in all othertf though in a greater or leps degree in different •olidi.<- 
Lm. Eo. 
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bodies in some degree participate ; yet it belongs so conspicu- 
ously to bodies in the gaseous form, that they are frequently 
denominated compressiblejluids, in contradistinction to liquids, 
which are often called incompressible fluids. Upon the applica- 
tion of great force, liquids are found to yield in a very small 
degree in their dimensions ; this effect, however, is so slight, 
and produced under such extreme circumstances, that it is 
found that a mechanical theory of liquids, proceeding upon 
their assumed incompressibility, .gives results which have no 
variation from the actual phenomena of any practical impor- 
tance. Such, however, is not the case with elastic fluids ; Uiey 
yield upon the application of inconsiderable pressure ; and they 
allow their dimensions to be contracted in all cases to a very 
great extent, and in many without any practical limit The 
consequences and laws of compressibility and expansibility, as 
they are found to exist in elastic fluids, will be more fully no- 
ticed hereafter. 

(124.) Of the various elastic fluids which are observed in 
nature, some have never been found in the liquid form ; and 
many of these have never been by any process of art reduced 
to that form ; such, for example, is atmospheric air : bodies of 
this kind are called permanerUly elastic fluids. By these words, 
however, the impossibility of their reduction to the liquid Bt&te 
is not intended to bo assumed ; it is only intended to express 
the fact, that such reduction has not been made. The name 
" gases" is also commonly applied to bodies of this class. When 
bodies more commonly exist in tlie liquid state, but by natural 
heat and other causes sometimes receive the elastic form, the 
elastic fluid is called vapor ;* thus, for example, when heat is 
applied to quicksilver, the elastic fluid which is produced is 
called the vapor of quicksilver, and the process is called 
vaporization. The lighter liquids, such as aeUxer, are converted 
into vapor by the common temperature of the atmosphere ; the 
vapor of water is called steam. This term steaniy however, is 
sometimes, though not with such strict propriety, used synony- 
mously with the word vapor, 

(Iflo,) Those mechamcal properties of elastic fluids which 
have generolly been assigned to pneumatics are the qualities 
which are found in atmospheric air ; many of these qualities 
extend without modification to all elastic fluids whatsoever; 
but there are some of them which, especially when applied to 

* Any aeriform fluid must be considered either as a gas or a vapor. Now, ai 
most of those aeriform fluids which have been hitherto considered as gases, have 
been actually reduced to the liquid state by great pressure and intense cold,.and 
fvenby pressure alone, and as these ara excluded from tlio class of vapors by ou| 
author's definition, it would probably be bettor to define gases to be, those aeri- 
form fluids which nave never been reduced to tho liquid state under mere atraoa 
ttfaeric preasore at any natural temperature. — Am. Ed. 

15* 
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vapor, require to be restricted and modified by wioiis circum- 
stances which belong rather to the tiieory of heat than to the 
subject of the present treatise. There are also many circum- 
stances to be attended to in explaining the properties of various 
gases, which belong to those departments of physics in which 
the production and constitution of these gases are explained. 
The province of pneumatics may, therefore, be considered as 
chiefly and immediately confined to the investigation of the 
mechanical properties of the atmosphere ; it heins at the same 
time understood that the various theorems which shall be es- 
tablished are to be carried into other departments of phvsics, 
there to undergo such restrictions and modifications as will ren- 
der them applicable to vapors and the various sp'^:*ies of gases 



CHAP. 11. 

PROPERTIES OF ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 

ATMOSPHERIC AIR 18 MATERIAL. — ITS COLOR. — CAUSE OF THE BLUB 
SKY. — CAUSJE OF THE GREEN SEA. — ^AIR HAS WEIGHT. — EXPERI- 
MENTAL PROOFS. — AIR HAS INERTIA. — EXAMPLES OF ITS RESIST- 
ANCE. — IT ACQUIRES MOVING FORCE. — EXAMPLES OF ITS IMPACT. 
— AIR IS IMPENETRABLE. — EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS. 

(126.) The atmosphere is the thin transparent fluid which 
surrounds the earth to a considerable height above its surface, 
and which, in virtue of one of its constituent elements, sup- 
ports animal life by respiration, and is necessary also to the 
due exercise of the vegetable functions. This substance is 
generally, but erroneously, regarded as invisible. That it is 
not invisible may be proved by turning our view to the firma- 
ment : that, in the presence of light, appears a vault of an 
azure or blue color. This color belongs not to any thing which 
occupies the space in which the stars and other celestial objects 
are placed, but to the mass of air through which these bodies 
are seen. It may probablv be asked, If the air be an azure- 
colored body, why is not that which immediately surrounds us 
perceived to have this azure color, in the same manner as a blue 
liquid contained in a bottle exhibits its proper hue ? The ques- 
tion is easily answered. 

There are certain bodies which reflect color so faintly, that 
when they exist in limited quantities, the portion of colored 
light which they transmit to the eye is insufficient to produce 
sensation, that is, to excite in the mind a perception of the color. 
Almost all semi-transpaxent bodies are examples of this^ 
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Let a champagne glass be filled with sherry, or other wine of 
that color ; at the thickest part, near the top of the glass, the 
wine will strongly exhibit its peculiar color, but as 9ie glass 
tapers, and its thickness is diminished, this color wijl become 
more faint; and at the lowest point, it will almost disappear, 
the liquid seeming nearly as transparent as water. 

Now let a glass tube, of very small bore, be dipped in the 
same wine, and, the finger being applied to the upper end, let 
it be raised from the liquid ; the wine will remain suspended in 
the tube ; and if it be looked at through the tube it will be 
found to have all the appearance of water, and to be colorless. 
In this case there can be no doubt that the wine in the tube 
has actually the same color as the liquid of which it originally 
formed a part, but existing only in a small quantity, that color 
is transmitted to the eye so faintly as to be inefficient in pro- 
ducing perception. 

The water of the sea exhibits another remarkable example 
of this effect. If we look into the sea where the water has 
considerable depth, we find that its color is a peculiar shade of 
green ; but if we take up a ^lass of the water which thus ap- 

?ears green, we shall find it perfectly limpid and colorless, 
^he reason is, that the quantity contained in the glass reflects 
to the eye too small a quantity of the color to be perceivable ; 
while the great mass of water, viewed when we look into the 
deep sea, throws up the color in such abundance as to produce 
a strong and decided perception of it. 

The atmosphere is in the same circumstances: the color 
from even a considerable portion of it is too faint to be percep- 
tible. Hence the air which fills an apartment, or which im- 
mediately surrounds us when abroad, appears colorless and 
perfectly transparent But when we behold the immense mass 
of atmosphere through which we view the firmament, the color 
is reflected with sufficient force to produce distinct perception. 
But it is not necessary for this that so great an extent of air 
should be exhibited to us as that which forms the whole depth 
or thickness of the atmosp^here. Distant mountains appear 
blue, not because that is their color, but because it is the color 
of the medium through which they are seen. 

Although the preceding observations belong more properly 
to optics than to our present subject ; yet still, since the ex- 
hibition of color is one of the manifestations of the presence of 
body, they may not be considered as foreign to an investiga- 
tion of the mechanical properties of atmospheric air. The mind 
unaccustomed to physical inquiries finds it difiicult to admit 
that a thing so light, attenuated, impalpable, and f pparently 
spiritual, should be composed of parts whose leading ])roperlie8^ 
are identical with those of the most solid and adamantii'e masses * 
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The knowledge that we see the air must at least prepare 
the mind for the admission of the truth of tlie proposition that 
air is a body. 

(127.) Among the properties which are observed to appertain 
to matter, and which, as far as we know^ are inseparable from 
it, in whatever form, and under whatever circumstances it ex- 
ists, weight and inertia hold a conspicuous place. To tie con- 
vinced, Uierefore, that air is material, we ought to ascertain 
whether it possesses these properties. In the subsequent parts 
of the present treatise, we shall have numerous proofs of this ; 
but it will at present be convenient to demonstrate it in such a 
manner that we shall be warranted in assuming it, in some of 
the explanations which we shall have to offer. 

(128.) The most direct proof that air has weight is the fact, 
that if a quantity of it be suspended from one arm of a balance, 
it will require an absolute weight to counterpoise it in the op- 
posite scale. By the aid of certain pneumatical engines, tlie 
nature of which will be explained hereafter, but tlie operation 
and effects ,o^ which will for tlic present be assumed, this may 
be experimentally established. 

Let a yessel, containing about two quarts, be formed of thin 
copper, with a narrow neck, in which is placed a stopcock, by 
turning which, the vessel may be opened or closed at pleasure. 
Let two instruments be provided called syringes, one the ex- 
hausting syringe, and the other the condensing syringe. The 
nature of these instruments wiU be hereafter explained. Let 
the exhausting syringe be screwed upon the neck of the vessel, 
and let the stopcock be opened, so tliat the interior of the ves- 
sel shall have free communication with the bottom of tlie 
syringe ; if the syringe be now worked, a large portion of the 
air contained in the vessel may be withdrawn from it. When 
this has been done, let the stopcock be closed to prevent the 
admission of air, and let the vessel be detached from the syr- 
inge. Let it then be placed in the dish of a well constructed 
balance, and accurately counterpoised by weights in the oppo- 
site scale. The weight which is thus counterpoised is that of 
the vessel, and the small portion of air which remains in it, if 
the latter have any weight Let the stopcock be now opened, 
and the external air will be immediately heard rushing into the 
yessel. When a small quantity has been thus admitted, let the 
stopcock be again closed. It will be found that the copper 
vessel is now heavier, in a small degree, than it was before the 
air was admitted, for the arm of the balance from which it is 
suspended will be observed to preponderate. Let such addi- 
tional weights be placed . in the opposite scale as will restore 
equilibrium. The stopcock being now once more opened, the 
air will be observed to rush in as before, and will continue to 
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do 80 until as much has passed into the vessel as it contained 
before the exhausting syrinse was applied. The weight of the 
vessel will now be observed to be further increased, the end, of 
the beam from which it is suspended preponderating. 

These facts are perhaps sufficient proofs that air has 
weight : but the experiment may be carried further. Let the 
condensing syringe be now attached to the neck of the vessel, 
and let the stopcock in the neck be opened so as to leave a free 
Communication between the vessel and the bottom of the syr- 
inge. The construction of this instrument, which will be ex- 
plained hereafter, is such, that by working it, an increased 
quantity of air may be forced into the vessel to any extent 
which die strength of the vessel is capable of bearing. A con- 
siderably increased quantity of air being thus deposited in the 
vessel, let the stopcock be closed so as to prevent its escape. 
The vessel, being detached flrom the syringe, is restored to the 
dish of the balance ; the weights which counterpoised it before 
the increased quantity of air was forced in still remaining un- 
changed in the opposite scale. The vessel will now no longer 
remain counterpoised, but will preponderate, and will require 
an increased weight in the opposite scale to restore it -to equi- 
librium. 

In this experiment we see that every ini^rease which is given 
to the quantity of air contained in a vessel produces a corres- 
ponding increase in its weig^ and that every diminution of 
the quantity of air it contains produces a correBpondin|r diminu- 
tion in its wei^t Hence we infer, that the air which is in- 
troduced into or withdrawn from the vessel has weight, and that 
it is by the amount of its weight that the weight of the vessel is 
increased or diminished. 

We shall hereafter have many other instances of the gravita- 
tion of atmospheric air ; but we shall, for the present, assume 
the principle tiiat air has weight, founded on the experimental 
proof just given. 

(129.) That air in common with all other bodies possesses the 
quality of inertia, numerous familiar effects make manifest. 
Among the effects which betray this quality in solid bodies, is 
the fact that, when one solid body puts another in motion, the 
former loses as much force as the latter receives. This loss of 
force is called resistance, and is attributed to the quality of 
inertia, or inability in either the striking or struck body to call 
into existence more force in a given direction than previously 
existed. When the atmosphere is calm and free from wind, the 
particles of air maintain their position, and are in a state of rest. 
If a solid body, presenting a broad surface, be moved through 
the air in this state, it mu^t, as it moves, drive before it and put 
in motion those parts of the air which lie in the space through 
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which it passes. Now if the air had no inertia, it would require 
no force to impart this motion to them, and to drive them hefore 
the moving solid ; and as no force would in that case be im- 
parted to the air, so no force would be lost by the solid : in 
other words, the solid would suffer no resistance to its motion. 

But every one's experience proves this not to be the case. 
Open an umbrella, and attempt to carry it along swifUy with 
its concave side presented forwards ; it will immediately be 
felt to be opposed by a very considerable resistance, and to re- 
quire a great force to draw it along. Yet this force is nothing 
more than what is necessary to push the air before the um- 
brella. 

On tlie deck of a steam^boat, propelled with any considera- 
ble speed, we feel on the calmest day a breeze directed from 
the stem to the stem. This arises from the sensation produced 
by our body displacing the air as w&are carried through it 

It is the inertia of the atmosphere which gives effect to the 
wings of birds. Were it possible for a bird to live without 
respuration, and in a space void of air, it would no longer have 
the power of flight. The plumage of the wings being spread, 
and acting with a broad surface on the atmosphere beneath 
them, is resisted by the inertia of the atmosphere, so that the 
air forms a fulcrum, as it were, on which the bird rises by the 
leverage of its wings. 

As a body at rest manifests its inertia by the resistance which 
. it offers when put in motion, so a body in motion exhibits tlie 
same quality by the force with which it strikes a body at rest. 
We have seen examples of the resistance which the atmosphere 
at rest offers to a body in motion ; but the force with which the 
atmosphere in motion acts upon a body at rest is exhibited by 
examples far more numerous and striking. Wind is nothing 
more than moving air, and its force, like that of every other 
body, depends on the quantitv moved and the speed of the mo- 
tion. Every example, therefore, of the effects of the power of 
wind is an example of the inertia of atmospheric air. In a 
windmill, the moving force of all the heavy parts of the ma- 
chinery is derived from the moving force of the wind acting 
^upon the sails, and the resistance of the work to which the mill 
is applied is overcome by the same power. A ship is propelled 
through the deep, and the deep itself is agitated and raised in 
waves, by the inertia of the atmosphere in motion. As the ve- 
locity increases, the force becomes more irresistible ; and we 
find buildings totter, trees torn from the roots, and even the 
solid earth itself yield before the force of the hurricane. 

(130.) Since air may be seen and felt, since it has color and 
weight, and since it opposes resistance when acted upon, and 
strikes with a force proportionate to the speed of its motion, 
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■we c&n 8cuc6lj heait&te to admit that it has qualities which 
entitle it to be classed among materisl substances : but one 
oUier quality still renuina to be noticed, which, periiaps, decides 
its title to matemlity more unanswerably than any of the oth- 
ers. Air is impenetrable ; it enjoys that peculiar property of 
matter, by which it retuaea admission to an; other body to the 
space it occupies, until it quit that space. This property air 
possesses as posiliTely aa adamant. The difficulty which is 
commonly felt in conceiving the impenetrability of aubstances 
of this nature, arises partly from confounding the quality of im- 
penetrability with that of hardness, and parUy from not attend- 
mg to the fact that, when a body movea Uirough the air, it 
dnvea the ur before it in the same manner aa a vessel moving 
through the water propels that fluid. 

Let a bladder be filled with air, and tied at the mouth ; we 
shall then be able to teol the air it contains as diatinctly as if 
tike bladder were filled' with a solid body. We shall Qnd it im- 
possible, so long as. the air is prevented from escaping, to press 
the sides of the bladder togeUier ; aad if the bladder be sub- 
mitted to BUch severe pressure as may be produced by mechan- 
ical means, it will burst before the air will allow it to collapse. 

That dr will not allow the entrance of another body into the 
space where it is present, may also be proved by the following 
experimenL 

Let A B, jEg. 3., be a eloss vessel open at the end A, and 
having a short tube from Uie bottom, fiimished with a stopcock 
C. Let D £, fg. 4., be another glass vessel contuning water. 

Ftg. 3. Pig. 4. F^. S. 



On the snihce of this water let a small piece of cork F float 



thus be pressed to any depth in the reservoir D E. If the air 
in A B were capable of permitting the entrance of another body 
into the space in which it is present, the water in the reservoir 
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D E would now enter at tiie month of the Tessel A, and risini^ 
in it would stand at the same level witiiin the vessel A 6 as 
that which it has without it Bat this is not found to he the 
case. When the vessel A B is pressed into the reservoir, the 
surface of the water within A B will be observed still near the 
mouth A, as will be indicated by the position of the cork which 
floats upon it, and as is represented inj^. 5. It appears, 
therefixre, manifestly, that, whatever be the cause, the water is 
excluded from the vessel A B. That this cause is the presence 
of the air included in the vessel is proved by opening the stop- 
cock C, and allowing the air to escape. By the established 
principles of hydrostatics, the surface of the water within the 
vessel A B exerts an upward {wessure iHx>por1ionate to the 
depth of that surface below the surface of the water exterior to 
the vessel A B. This pressure, acting upon the air enclosed in 
the vessel A B, forces it out tiie moment the stopcock C is 
opened, and immediately the surface of the water within A B 
rises to the level of the surface without it. 

We have stated that the surface of the water within A B re- 
mains nearhf at the mouth of that vessel when it is plunged in 
the reservoir. It wobld remain exaeUy at the month, if air were 
incompressible ; but, on the contrary, this fluid is highly com- 

Sressible, allowing itself to be fbrced into reduced fimensions 
y the application of adequate mechanical fbree. It is neces- 
sary, however, not to confound compressibility with penetrabil- 
ity. So far fW)m tiiese qualities being identkaJj the one 
implies the absence of the other. A body is compressible 
when the forcible intrusion of another body into the space with- 
in which it is confined causes its particles to retreat, and to 
acconimodate their arrangement to the more limited space 
within which the^ are compelled to exist The very fact of 
their thus retreann^ before the intruding body is a distinct 
manifbstation of their impenetrability. If they were penetra- 
ble, the body would enter the space in which they were confined, 
without driving them before it, or otherwise disturbing their 
arrangement 
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CHAP. m. 

ELABTICITV OF AIB. 



(131.) The elasticity and cotnpreseibUity of air have been 
abea^ noticed. In tiie present chapter we propose to eKUn- 
' ine and esplun tlieae qualities in more detail. 

It will be evident, upon the slightest reflection, that the elag- 
tici^ of air must be equal to the force which ia necessaiy 
to confine it within the space it occupies. Let ua suppose tiat 
A B, fg. 6., is a cylinder, having a piston P fitting air-tight at 

Fig. C. 



the top ; and let us imagine that this piston Pis not acted npon 
by any external force, having a tendency to keep it in ita place. 
If tiie cylinder below the piston be filled with air, this Mr will 
have a tendency, by virtue of its elasticity, to expand into a 
wider space ; and this tendency will be maniEested by a prea- 
•ute exerted by the air on all parts of the surfaces which con- 
fine it. The piston P will, therefore, be subject to a force 
tending to displace it and drive it from the cylinder, the amount 
of which will be the measure of (he elasticity of the air beneath 
it Now, if this piston be not subject to the action of a force 
directed inwards, eiactiy equal in amount to the pressure thus 
excited by the elastic force of the air, it cannot maintain its po- 
sition. If it be subject to an inward force of less amount thiai 
the elastic pressure, then the latter wUl prevail, and the piston 
be forced out. If it be subject to an inward force greatei in 



ttBOOBt tiuni tibe dMtie jiicjhuc, then fhe tatmer wSk fmwwA, 
tadtfaepiitDn wiDbefiireedtNytiiedrbeiiig^cQnpelled toie- 
treat widmi a mote eanfined ^aceu In no cmc, tb e i e fct e, cma 
the pMton maintahi ita powtjon, cpccpt when it ii mtbjcet to an 
inward preaamecxactlj equal to tlie elastic fixce of the air en- . 
cloaed in tlie cylinder. 

The ^njpetij cieltodatj renders it neceasaij that, in what- 
ever state air eziaty it shall he r est rain ed hy ad^piate feices of 
some definite amoont, and^ which serve as antagonist piincqilea 
to the onlimited power of dilatation iriiich the elastic pn^rtj 
implies. In all cases which fidl under commcm observatioii, 
tax is either restruned hy the resistance of solid smftcesy or it 
is pressed hy the incnmhent weight of the mass of atmo^iheie 
placed above it It may be asked, however, whether it WOl not 
follow from this, that the extent of oar atmosphere is infinite ? 
fbr that, as we ascend in it, the weight of the superior mass of ^ 
air most be gradoally and nnceasin^y lessened ; and, therefiMe, 
the force wluch resists the expansive principle being removed 
by degrees, the fluid will spread through dimensioiis which are 
subject to no limitatioiL Althongh it is undoubtedly true that 
these considerations lead us just^ to conclude that our atmos- 
phere extonds to a very great distance from the sur&ce, and 
that the higher strata of it are attenuated to a degree which 
not only exceeds the powers of art to imitate, but even out- 
strips the powers of imagination to conceive ; yet still the un- 
derstanding can suggest a definite limit to this expansion. 
Numerous physical fuialogies* favor the conclusion, that the 
divisibilitv of matter has a limit, or that all material substances 
consist oi ultimate constituent particles or atoms, which admit 
of no further subdivision, and on the mutual relations of which 
the form and properties of the various species of bodies depend. . 

Now, those ultimate particles of the air are endued with a 
certain definite weight, because it is the aggregate of their 
weights which forms the weight of any mass of air. It is a fiict 
estfwlished by experiment, that in proportion as air expands, 
its elastic force is diminished ; and, tnerefore, if it continue to 
expand, it will at length attain a state of attenuation in which 
the disposition of its constituent particles to separate by their 
elasticity is so far diminished, as not to exceed the gravity of 
those constituent particles themselves. In this state the two 
forces will be in equilibrium, and the elastic force being neu- 
tralized, the particles will no longer be dilated. 

(133.) In these observations we have assumed a princifde 
which is of the last importance in pneumatics, and which, m- 
deed, may be regarded as forming the basis of this part of 

* Cab. Cyc. Mechanics, chap. ii. 



physical ecience, in the some muiner as the power of tri 
ting nressure is the fundamental principle of hydroSFtaticB. 
This latter principle, indeed, also extends to elastic fluids ; and 
all the consequences of the free transmiasionof pressure, which 
do not also involve the aupposition of incompiesaibility, are ap- 
plicable to elastic fluids with as much truth as to liquids. But 
the principle to which we now more especially refer, and which 
may be looked upon as the chief charncteiisljc of this fbrro of 
body, and necessary to render definite the notion of their elas- 
ticity, may be announced as follows ;— 

" The elastic force of any given portion of air is augmented 
in exactly the same proportion as the space within which it is 
enclosed is diminished ; and its elastic force ia diminished in 
excctiy Ihe same proportion as the space through which it is 
■"allowed to expand is au|inented." 

To Bxpltttii this, let A B C D, Jig. 7, be conceived to be a 

Ffg.r 



> cylinder, ia which a piston A B moves air-tight and without 
. friction } and let us suppose the distance of the lower surface 
A B of the piston froro the bottom D C of the cylinder to be 19 
inches. Let ftii be imagined to be enclosed below the pis- 
ton, and let us suppose Uiat the elastic force of tliis air is such 
BB to press the piston with a force of 16 ounces. From what 
has been already stated (131.), it ia clear that to maintain the 

Siston in its place, it is necessary that it should be pressed 
ownwatds with an equivalent force of 16 ounaas. Now let 
the force upon the piston be doubled, or let the piston be loaded 
with a pressure of 32 ounces. The inward pressure prevailing 
over the elasticity, the piston will immediately be forced to- 
wards D C, but will cease to move at a certain distance A D, 
Jg, 8., &om the bottom. Now, if this distance A D be meas- 
ured, it will be found to be esaclly six inches. The air has, 
therefore, contracted itself into half its former dimensions. 
Since the piston ia sustained in the position represented in 
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f^. a, it folloWB that the elasticity of the mir beneath it is 
eqoinleDt to the weigbt of the piston A B ; and, therefore, 
tluit the air indadeil in the c jliuder acquires doable its original 
elastici^ when it is completed into buf its ov "inal bollL 



Iiet the [HBton be now loaded with three times its original 
weiglit, or 48 ounces ; it will be observed to descend into the 
cylinder, and further to compress the sir, until its dbtance from 
the bottom is reduced to four inches. At that distance it will 

rest, being balanced by the incressed elssticitj of tbc air : this 
air is now compressed into one third of its original bulk, and it 
has three times its original elastic force. 

In the same manner, in whatever proportion the weight of 
the piston be augmented, in the same proportion will the dis^ 
tance from the bottom at which it will rest in equilibrium be 
diminished ; and, consequently, the elastic force of the air is 
increased in the same proportion as the space into which it is 
compressed is diminished. 

Let us again suppose the piat< 
ounces, and to be balanced, as in ^ _, 

the air at twelve inches from the bottom of 'the cylinder. But 
let OS also suppose the cylinder continued upwards to a height 
eiceeding 24 inches ; let the weight upon the piston be now 
reduced to eight ounces. Since the elasticity of the air be- 
neath the piston was capable of supjiorting sixteen ounces, it 
will now prevwl against the diminished preaauTe of eight 
The p=-' " ■-' -^-- ■ -' - '■-'- ■!' 
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n the cylinder until 
the elasticity of the air '\% so far diminished by expansion, that 
it is capable of supporting no more than eight ounces ; the pis- 
ton will then remain in equilibrium. If the height oftiie piston 
above the bottom be now measured, it will be found to be 34 
inches, that is, double its former height ; the air has, therefbre, 
— landed to double its former dimensions, and is reduced to 
" ■' formar elasticity. 
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In like maimer it may be shown, th^t, if the weight upon the 
piston were rednced to four ounces, or a fourth of its original 
amount, the piston, would rise to four times its original height, 
or 48 inches, before it would be capable of balancing the re- 
duced elasticity of the air. Thus, by expanding to four times 
its primitive dimensions, the elasticity of the air is reduced to 
one fourth of its primitive ainount. 

By like experiments, it is easy to sec how the general law 
naay be established. In whatever proportion the weight of the 
jMston may be increased or diminished, in the same proportion 
exaftiy will the space filled by the air which balances it be di- 
minished or increased. 

(133.) The preceding illustration has been selected with a 
view rather to make the property itself intelUgible, than as a 
practical experimental proof of it. The use of pistons movable 
m cylinders is attended with inconvenience in cases of this 
kind, arising from the effects of friction, and the difficulties of 
making due allowance for them. There is, however, anotiier 
method of bringinff the law to the test of experiment, which is 
not less feect, and is more satisfactory. 

Let ABC D,^, 9., be a glass tube curv 
ed at one end, B G, and having the short leg 
C D furnished with a stopcock at its extrem- 
ity : let the leg B A be more than 60 inches 
in length. The stopcock D Being opened so 
as to allow a free communication with tiie 
air, and the mouth A of the longer leg being 
also open, let as much mercury be poure'd 
into the tube as will fill the curved part B C, 
and rise to a small height in each leg. By 
the principles of hydrostatics, the surfaces 
of the mercury E and F will stand at the 
same level. Let the stopcock D be now 
closed, the levels E F will still remain 
4indisturbed. When the stopcock D was 
opened, the surface F sustained a pressure 
equal to the weight of a column of air con- 
tinued from F upwards as far as the atmos- 
phere extends. But the stopcock D being 
closed, the effect of the weight of all the 
air above that point is intercepted ; and, con- 
sequentiy, the surface F can sustain no 
pressure arising from weight, except the 
amount of the weight of the small quantity of air included be- 
tween F and D, which is altogether insignificant. But the air 
thus included presses on the surface F by its elasticity ; and 
the amount of this pressure is equal to the force which confined 
16* 
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the air witlim tte space F D, before the stopcock was closed 
(131.) :■ bat this force was the weig^fat of the colnnm of atmos- 
phere above D ; and hence it appears, that the elastic force of 
the air confined in the space D F is equal to the atmospheric 
pressure. 

Now the other surface £, the end A of the tube being open, 
is subject to the atmospheric pressure. Thus the two surfaces, 
F and £, of the mercuiy, are each subject to a pressure arising 
from a different quality of the atmosphere ; the one, F, being 
pressed by its elasticity, and the other, E, being pressed by its 
weight These pressures being equal, the swaces F and £ 
continue at the same level. 

The method of ascertaining, experimentally, the pressure 
arising from the weight of the atmosphere will be folly explain- 
ed hereafter ; meanwhile, it is necessary for our present pur- 
pose to assume this pressure as known. Let us suppose, then, 
that the atmospheric pressure acting upon the surface £ is the 
same as would be prbduced by a column of m'fercury 30 inches 
in height resting on the surface E : the force with which the 
elasticity of the air confined in D F presses on the surface Fis 
therefore equal to the weight of a column of thirty inches of ' 
mercury. The pressure of the atmosphere acting on the sur- 
face' E is transmitted by the mercury to the surface F, and 
balances the elastic force just mentioned. 

Let the position of the surface F be marked 
upon the tube, and let mercury be poured 
into the longer leg at A. The increased 
pressure produced by the weight of this mer- 
cury will be transmitted to the surface F, 
and will prevail over the elasticity of the 
confined air : this surface will therefore rise 
towards D, compressing the air into a smaller 
space. Let the mercury continue to be 
poured in at A, until the surface F rise to 
F', Jig, 10., tlie middle point between the 
end D of the tube, and its first position 
F. The air included is thus compressed 
into half it3 former dimensions, and its 
elasticity will be measured by the amount 
of the force with which the surface F' is 
pressed upwards against it : this force is the 
weight of the column of mercury in the leg 
IT B A, above the level of F', together with the 
weight of the atmosphere pressing on the top 
G of the column. Let a horizontal line be 
drawn from the surface F' to the leg B A, 
and let the column G II be measured ; its 
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lenglii will be found to be accurately 30 inchea, and its 
weight is therefore equal to the atmospheric pressure. The 
force with which F' is pressed upwards is therefore equal to 
twice the atmospheric pressure, or to double the force with 
which F, in fig. 9., was pressed upwards. Hence it appears, 
that the elasticity of the air confined in the space D ¥'yfy, 10.j 
is double its former elasticity when filling the space I) F, fig. 
9. Thus, when the air is compressed into half its volume, its 
elasticity is doubled. 

In like manner, if mercury be poured into the tube A, until 
the air included in the shorter leg is reduced to a third of its 
bulk, the compressing force will be found to be three times the 
atmospheric pressure, and so on. 

(134.) That the elasticity of the air which surrounds us is 
equal to the weight of the incumbent atmosphere, has been 
proved incidentally in the preceding experiment Indeed, this 
is a proposition, the truth of which must appear evident upon 
the slightest consideration, and which is manifested by innu- 
merable familiar effects. If the elastic force of the air around 
us were less than the weight of the incumbent atmosphere, it 
would yield and suffer itself to be compressed until it acquired 
an elastic force equal to that weight. If it were greater in 
amount than the weight of the incumbent atmosphere, it would 
overcome that weight, and would press the atmosphere upwards, 
until, by expanding, its elasticity were reduced to equality with 
the weight of the atmosphere ; and these effects are continually 
going forward. The incumbent atmosphere is subject to con- 
tinued fluctuations, in weight, as will hereafter be proved ; and 
the lowest stratum of air which surrounds us is continually 
undergoing corresponding contractions and expansions,' ever 
accomfiiodating its elasticity to the pressure which it sustains. 
Also this stratum of air is itself subject to changes of elasticity, 
from vicissitudes of temperature proceeding from the earth to 
which it id contiguous. These changes produce a necessity 
for expansion and contraction in it, even while the weight of 
the incumbent atmosphere remains unchanged ; but the full 
developement of this last consideration belongs to tiie theory of 
heat rather than to our present subject. . 

(135.) An open vessel, which is commonly said to be empty, 
is, in fact, filled with air ; and when any solid or liquid is placed 
in it, so much of the air is expelled as occupied the space into 
which the solid or liquid entered. If such a vessel be closed 
by a lid or stopper, the pressure of the external atmosphere will 
act upon every part of tl^e exterior surface with an intensity 
proportionate to its weight. The air which is enclosed in tiie 
vessel will, however, act on the interior surface with an inten- 
sity proportionate to its elasticity. According to what has been 
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already ezpkined, this elasticity is equal to the pressure ; and, 
therefore, there is a force tending to press the sides of the ves- 
sel outwards, exactly equal to the pressure acting on the exte- 
rior surface, and tending to press them inwards. These two 
forces neutralize each other, and the vessel is circumstanced 
exactly as if neither of them acted upon it. 

When the operation and properties of some pneumaticai in- 
stnmients have been explained, w^ shall have occasion to notice 
many other effects of the elasticity of air. 
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maxih of the ancikkts. — ^abhorrekce of a vacuum.— suction. — 
Galileo's intestigatioss.— torricelli discovers the atmos- 
pheric pressure. — the barometer. — pascal's experimeirr. — 
requisites for a good barometer. — means of securing them. 
— ^diagonal barometer. — wheel barometer. — vernier. — uses 
of the barometer.— variation of atmospheric pressure. — 
welther glass.*— rules in common use absurd. — correct 
rules. — measurement of heights. — pressure on bodies,r— >vht 
not apparent. — effect of ^ a leather sucker.— how flies 
adhere to ceilings, and fishes to rocks. — ^breathing. — com- 
mon bellows. — forge bellows. — vent-peg . — tea-pot.~kettle. 
—ink-bottles. — ^pneumatic trough.— guggling noise in de- 
canting wine. 

(136.) Iif the history of human discovery, there are few more 
impressive lessons of humility than that which is to be collected 
firom the records of the progress by which the pressure of the 
atmosphere which surrounds us, and the manner in which it is 
instrumental in producing some most ordinary plienomena, be- 
came known. Looking back from the point to which we have 
now attained, and observing the numerous and obvious indica- 
tions of this effect which present themselves at all times, and 
on all occasions, nature seems almost to have courted the phi- 
losopher to the discovery. With every allowance for the feeble- 
ness of the human understanding, and for the disadvantages 
which the ancients labored under, as compared with more 
recent investigators ; still one is inclined to attribute the late- 
ness of the discovery of the atmospheric pressure and its effects 
not altogether to the weakness and inadequacy of the mental 
powers applied to the investigation. There seems to be some- 
thing of wilful perverseness and obstinacy instigating men to 
step aside from that course, and to turn their minds from those 
instance? which Nature herself continually forces upon them. 
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The ancient philosophers oh^erved, that in th^ instances 
which commonly fell under their notice space was always fiUed 
by a material substance. The moment a solid or a liquid was 
by any means removed, immediately the surrounding* air rushed 
in and filled the place which it deserted ; hence they adopted 
the physical dogma that nature abhors a vacuwn. Such a prop- 
osition must be regarded as a figurative or poetical expression 
of a supposed law of physics, declaring it to be impossible that 
space could exist unoccupied by matter. 

Probably one of the first ways in wliich the atmospheric 
pressure presented itself was by the effect of suction with the 
mouth. One end of a tube being immersed in a liquid, and the 
other being placed between the lips, the air was drawn from 
. the tube by the ordinary process of inhaling. The water was 
immediately observed to fill the tube as the air retreated. This 
phenomenon was accounted for by declaring that '* Nature 
abhorred a vacuum,'' and that she therefore compelled the water 
to fill the space deserted by the air. 

The effects of suction by the mouth led, by a natural analogy, 
- to suction by artificial means. If a cylinder be open at both 
ends, and a piston playing in it air-tight be moved to the lower 
end, upon immersuig this lower end in water, and then drawing 
up the piston, an unoccupied space would remain between the 
piston and the water. ^' But nature abhors such a space," said 
the ancients, ^ and therefore the water will not allow such a 
space to remain unoccupied : we find accordingly that as the 
piston rises the water follows it." By such poetical reasoning 
pumps of various kinds were constructed. 

The antipathy entertained by nature against an empty space 
served the purposes of philosophy for a couple of thousand 
years, when it so happened that some engineers employed at 
Florence in sihlyng pumps had occasion to construct one to 
raise water from an unusually great depth. Upon working it 
they found that the water wou^ rise no higher than about 
thirty-two feet above the well. Galileo, the most celebrated 
philosopher of that day, was consulted in this difficulty ; and it 
is said that his answer was, that " Nature's abhorrence of a 
vacuum extended only to the height of thirty-two feet, but that 
beyond this her disinclination to an empty space did not 
extend." Some writers* deny the fact of his havmg given this 
answer ; others admit it,t but take it to have been ironical. It 
has been more generally taken as a solution seriously intended.^ 
It lippears, however, that Galileo, having his attention thus 
directed, to the point, soon saw the absurdity of tlie maxim, that 

» 

* Encyclopedia Metropolitaniaj Pneumatics. 

t Biot, Traits de Physique, tomo i. p. 69. 

\ Montucla, Ilistoire de Mathematiquei, tome ii. p. 203. 
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** nature abhors a vacaum," and soaglit to account for the phe- 
nomenon in other ways. He attributed the elevation of the 
water to an attraction exerted upon that liquid by the piston. 
This attraction he conceived to have a determinate intensily, 
and when such a colunm of water was raised as was equal in 
weight to the whole amount of the attraction, then any further 
elevation of the water by the piston became impossible. 

At a very remote period air was known to possess the quality 
of weight. Aristotle and other ancient philosophers expressly 
speak of the weight of air. The process of respiration is 
attributed by an ancient writer to the pressure of the atmos- 
phere forcing air into the lungs. Galileo was, therefore, fully 
aware that the atmosphere possessed this property ; and it is 
not a little surprising that when his attention was so immediately 
directed to one of the most striking effects of it, he was unable 
to perceive the connection. 

Some writers* affirm, we know not upon what authoritjr, that 
Galileo, at the time he was interrogated respecting the bmited 
elevation of water in a common pump, was aware of the true 
cause of the effect ; but that, not having thoroughly investigated 
the subject, he evaded the question of the engineers, with a 
view to conceal his knowledge of the principle, until he iiad 
carried his inquiry to a more satisfactory result It does not, 
however, appear that he published his solution of the problem. 
After his death Torricelli, his pupil, directed his attention to the 
same problem.* He argued that whatever be the cause which 
sustained a column of water in a common pump, the measure 
and the ener^ of that power must be the weight of the*colunm 
of water, and, consequently, if another liquid be used, heavier 
or lighter, bulk for bulk, than- water, then the same force must 
sustain a lesser or greater column of such liquid. By using a 
much heavier liquid, the column sustained would necessarily be 
much shorter, and the experiment in every way more man- 
ageable. ^ 

He therefore selected for the experiment mercury, the 
heaviest known liquid. The weight of mercury, bulk for bulk, 
being about 13^ times that of water, it follows that the height 
of a column of that liquid which would be sustained by a vacuum 
must be 13i times less than the height of a column of water 
thus sustained. Hence he computed that the height of the 
column of mercury would be about 28 inches. He procured a 
glass tube, A B {fg. 11.), more than 30 inches in length, open 
at one end A, and closed at the other end B. Placing this tube 
in an upright position, with the open end upwards, he filled it 
with mercury, and applying his finger to the end A, so as to 

* Biot. TraiU de Physique, tome i. €9. Youog's Natural I^ilosophy, rciT 
Si. p. 354. 
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Fig' 11. prevent the escape of the mercaiy, he inverted the 
tube, plunging the end A into a cistern C D [fig, 13. )» 
containing mercury, the open end A being below the 
8ur&ce F of the mercury in the cistern, and no air 
having been allowed to communicate with it Upon 
removing the finger, therefore, the mercury in the 
cistern came in immediate contact with the mercurjr 
in the tube. Immediately the mercury was observed 
to subside from the top of the tube, and its surface 
gradually to descend to the level £, about 28 inches 
above the mercury in the cistern. This result was 
what Torricelli anticipated, and clearly showed the 
absurdity of Uie supposition that nature's abhorrence 
of a vacuum extended to the height of 32 feet Torri- 
celli soon perceived the true cause of this phenomenon. 
The atmospheric pressure acting upon the surface F, 
while the surface E was protected from this pressure 
by the closed end B of the tube, supported the weight 
of the column £ F. This pressure was transmitted 
by the liquid mercury in the cistern from the external 
H surface F to the base of the column contained in the 
tube. 
This experiment and its explanation soon became known to 
philosophers in every part of Europe, and 
among others, it attracted the notice of the 
celebrated Pascal. In order to subject the 
explanation of Torricelli to the most severe 
test, Pascal proposed to transport a tube of this 
kind to a great elevation upon a mountain, and 
argued that if the cause which sustained the 
column in the tube were the weight of the 
atmosphere acting upon the external surface 
of the mercury in tlie cistern, then it must be 
expected that ifihe tube was elevated, having 
a less and a less quantity of atmosphere above 
it, the column sustained by the weight of this 
incumbent atmosphere must suffer a corres- 
ponding diminution in height. He accordingly 
directed a friend residing in the neighborhood 
of a mountain, called Puys de Dome, near 
Auvergne, to ascend that mountain, carryinff 
with him the apparatus already described. 
^ This was accordingly done, and the height of 
the column noted during the ascent. Con- 
formably to the principle explained by Torri- 
celli, the column was observed gradually to 
diminish in height, as the elevation of the 
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•ppanioB wfts increased. The same experiment wae re|>eated 
by Pascal himself with similar success, upon a high tover ia 
the city of Paris. 

Meanwhile other effects were manifested which not less 
onequivocally proved the truth of Torricelli's solution. The 
apparatus b^ng kept for & length of time in a fixed position, 
the height of the column uras observed to fluctuate fiom day to 
day between certain small limits. This effect was, of course, 
to be attributed to the variation of the weight of the incumbent 
atmosphere, arising from various meteorological causes. 

(137.) The apparatus which we have just described is, in fact, 
the common barometer. By the principle of hydrostatics it 
appears, that the height of the column E F, sustained by the 
atmospheric pressure, will be the same, whatever be the mag- 
nitude of the bore of the tube. If we suppose the section of 
the bore to be equal to a square inch, then the column E F wDl 
be pressed upwards, and held in equilibrium by the weight of a 
column of atmosphere pressing upon a square inch of the ex- 
ternal surface F ; consequently the weight of the column E F 
must be equal to the weight of a column of the atmosj^ere 
whose base is a square inch, and which extends f^ora the 
surface of the mercury in the cistern to the top of the atmos- 
phere. If there be another tube whose bore is only half a 
square inch, then the pressure which will support the column 
in it will be that of a simDar column of atmosphere, whose base 
is half a square inch ; such pressure then will only be half 
the amount of the former, and, therefore, will only sustain 
half the weight of mercury. But a column of mercury of 
half the weight, having a base of half the magnitude, must 
necessarily have the same height. Hence it appears, that so 
lonff as the atmosphere presses upon a given magnitude of the 
surface F, with the same intensity, the column of mercury sus- 
tained in the tube will have the same height, whatever be the 
magnitude of its bore. 

In adapting such an apparatus as this to indicate minute 
changes in the pressure of the atmosphere, there are many 
circumstances to be attended to, which we propose to explain 
in the present chapter, so far as they are necessary to render 
intelligible the general principle and use of the barometer. 

It is, in the first place, necessary to have the means of meas- 
uring exactly the height of the column E F, Jig. 12. : if the 
surface F were fixed, and the tube B A maintained in its posi- 
tion, it would be sufficient to mark a graduated scale upon the 
tube, indicating the number of inches and fractions of an inch 
of any part upon it, from the surface F. But it is obvious that 
this will not be the case when the pressure of the atmosphere 
is increased, as an additional quantity of mercury is forced into 
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the tube, and consequently tn equal quantity is forced out of 
the ctstem. While the surface E rises towards B, the surface 
F therefore descends, and the distance of E firom that surface 
is increased bv both causes. A graduated scale marked upon 
the tube would then only indicate the change in the position of 
the surface E, but would not show the change in the length of 
the column £ F, so far as that change is affected by the fall of 
the sorftce F. There are several ways in which this defect 
may be remedied. 

If the instrument be sot required to give extremely accurate 
indications, it will be sufficient to use a tube the bore of which 
is small compared with the magnitude of the cistern. In this 
ease a small change in the height of the column will make but 
a very inconsiderable change in the whole quantity of mercury 
in the cistern, and, therefore, will produce a very minute effect 
upon the position of the surface F. If such a change in the 
level F be so small as to affect the indications of the instrument 
in a degree which is unimportant for the purposes to which it 
is intended to be applied, the surface F may be regarded as 
fixed, and the whole change in the height of the column may 
be ukea to be represented by the change in the position of the 
level E. All ordinary barometers are constructed iij this 
manner. 

But it is not difficult to adjust a scale upon a tube which will 
give with accuracy the actual variation in the length of the 
column by means of the change in the level of the surface E. 
Let us suppose that the cistern C D has a flat horizontal bottom 
«nd perpendicular sides, and that the magnitude of the bottom 
bears a certain known proportion to the bore of the tube. Sup- 
pose this proportion be that of one to a hundred. If tfie pres- 
sure of the atmosphere increase, so as to cause the column of 
mercury sustained in the tube to be increased in height by one 
inch, then as much mercury as fills one inch of the tube will be 
wUhdrawn fi!X)m the cistern ; but as the base of the cistern is 
one hundred times greater than l^e bore of the tube, it is evi- 
dent that this inch of mercury in the tube would only cause a 
fall of the hundredth of an inch in depth of the mercury in the 
vessel ; consequently it follows that the increased elevation of 
an inch in the column produces a depression of a hundredth qf 
an inch in the surface F. Thus it appears, that the increased 
length of the column E F is produced bv the surface F falling 
through the one hundredth of an inch, while the surface E rises 
through 99 hundredth parts of an inch. The same will be true 
whatever change takes place in the height of the column. We 
may therefore infer, eenerally, that whatever variation may be 
produced in the surmce E, the consequent variation produced 
m the height of the column is greater by a ninety-ninth part 
17 
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If then the top be so graduated that a portion of it, the length 
of which is one hundredth part less than an inch, be tnntrked as 
an inch, and all other divisions and subdiyisions marked aeeord- 
ing to the same proportion, then the indications wili be as 
accurate as if the surface P were fixed ; the tube being divided 
accurately into inches and parts of an inch. 

The barometer is represented mounted and ftir- 
Pig. 13. nished with a scale, in /^. 13. The glass tube is 
surrounded by one of brass, in which there is 
an aperture cut at D £, of such a length and at 
such a height above the cistern, as to include all 
that space through which the level of the mercury 
in tlie tube usuauy varies in the place in which the 
barometer is intended to be used. In these coun- 
tries the level of the mercury never ftdls below 98 
inches, nor rises above 31 inches ; consequently a 
space somewhat exceeding these limits will be 
sufficient for the opening D E. The tube is per- 
manently connected witS the cistern A B, and a 
scale is engraved upon the brass tube near the 
aperture D E, to indicate the fractions of the 
height of the mercury, in the tube. 

There is another method of avoiding the diffi- 
culty arising from the change in the level of the 
surface of the mercury in the cistern, used in the 
barometer here represented. The bottom of the 
cistern moves within it in such a manner as to pre- 
vent the mercury from escaping, and a screw is 
inserted at V, by turning which the bottom of the 
cylinder is slowly elevated or depressed. An 
ivory index is attached to the top of the cylinder, 
which is presented downwards and brought to a 
line point, so as to mark a fixed level. When an observation 
is made with the barometer, the screw V is turned until the 
Surface is brought accurately to the point of the index, by rais- 
ing or lowering the bottom according as the surface is below 
or above that point. It follows, therefore, that whenever an 
observation is made with this instrument, the surface of the 
mercury always stands at the same level, and therefore the di- 
visions upon the scale C F represent the actual change of 
height in the barometric column. 

Since the column of mercury sustained in the barometric 
tube is taken to represent the pressure of the atmosphere, it is 
clear that no air or other elastic fluid should occupy the part of 
the tube above the mercury. To avoid such a cause of error is 
not so easy or obvious as may at first appear. Mercury, as it 
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exists in the orduaary state, frequently conteios air or otht^r 
^astjc fluids combined with it, and which are maintained in it 
, by ^e atmosplieric pressure, to which it is usually subject. 
When it has subsided, however, in the barometric tube, it is 
veMeved firora that pressure, and the elastic force of such air as 
ma^ be lodged in the mercury being relieved from the pressure 
winch confined it there, it will make its escape and rise to the 
suifaee, £aiaUy occulting the upper part of the tube, and ex- 
erting a pressure upon tCe surface of the column by means of 
its elasticity* Such a pressure will then as^t the weight of 
the column of mercury in balancing the atmospheric pressure, 
and consequently a column of less height will balance die 
atmosphere than if the upper part of the tube were free from 
air. To remove this cause of error it is necessary to adopt 
means of purifying the mercury used in the barometer from idl 
elastic fluids whicn may be combined with it. 

The fact, that the application of heat gives euei^y to the 
elastic foFce of gases, enables us easily to accom^ish this. 
For if the mercioy be heated, the particles of air or other elas- 
tic fluids which are combined with it acquire such a degree of 
elasticity, that they dilate and rise to the surface, ai^ there 
escape in bubbles. The same process of heating serves to 
expel any liquid impurities with which the mercury may be 
combined. These are converted into vapor, and escape at the 
surface* 

"^e presence of an elastic fluid at the top of the tube is thus 
removed so fax as such fluid can proceed from the mercury. 
But it is also found that small particles of air and moisture are 
liable to adhere to the interior surface of tlie fflass ; and when 
the mercury is introduced, and a vacuum produced at the top 
of the tube, these particles of air dilate, and, rising, lodge at 
the top, and vitiate the vacuum which ought to be there ; the 
particles of moisture also evaporate and rise likewise, both pro- 
ducing an aeriform fluid in the chamber above the suHace of 
the mercury, which presses upon that surface with an elastic 
force, and produces a correspoudinf^ diminution in the height 
of the column of quicksilver sustained by the atmosphere, as 
already explained. This imperfection may be avoided by pre- 
viously heating the tube. The particles of air which adhere to 
its inner surface being thus expanded by heat, will fly ofl" by 
their elastic force, and the particles of moisture will be con- 
verted into vapor, and likewise disengaged from the surface. 

All the effects now explained may be produced bv filling the 
tube with mercury in the first instance, and then Doiling the 
liquid in it, which may be easily accompUshed. The heat will 
not only expel all liquid and gaseous impurities from Uie mer- 
eury itself, but also will disengage them from the inner surface 
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of the tab*. Tkeae pwir i w l iumi btnnar iaheB, the oolmmi of 
mereury misumed m tbe tube will indicate by its weight the 
tnie anwnnt ef the tmoepheiic pi i mua r, Bui in order to be able 
to compare the reanlt of ai^. one barometer with may other, it 
ia neeeaaary that tiie weigfata of equal buUu of the iMjuid raer- 
cmy OBed in hcdh caaea dioold be the aame ; and for this por- 
poae we most be aaanred that the mereoiy used ia pure, and 
not coBriMBed with other anbatanceaL We have juat aeen how 
all sabatancea in the licfind or gaaeoua foim may be extracted 
from iL Impoiities may still, however, be auqiended in it in 
the aolid form. To remove dieae it ia only neceaaaiy to ea- 
cloee the mercury in a amaU bag of chamcMs leather: upon 
pressing thia ba^ the qukkailver will paas freely through ita 
porea, and any mmute ac^ impurities which may be contained 
m the neicnry will remain in iite bag. Pure and homogeneooa 
mercury being thus obtained, we have advanced another atep 
towards the certainty that the indicationa of different barome- 
ters may correspond ; but there ia still one other cauae of dia- 
cofdance to be attended to. Suppose a barometer to be uaed 
in Paris, and another in London, at a time when the presaum 
of the atmosphere in both placea is the aame, but the tempera- 
ture of the air at Paris is higher than the temperature of London* 
The mercury in the <me barometer will have a higher tempera- 
ture than the mercury in the other. Now it ia well known 
that when mercury or any other body is heated, its dimenaiona 
increase. In other words, bulk for bulk, it becomes liehter* 
Consequently, of two columns equal in weight, that whi^ has 
tiie higher temperature will have the greater altitude. Hence 
it appears, that under tbe circumstances supposed, at a time 
when the atmospheric pressure is the same in London aa it 
Paris, the barometer at the latter place will be higher than «»t 
the former. To guard against this source of error it is necea* 
sary, in making barometrij^ observations, to note at the same 
time tbe contemporaneous indications of the thermometer. 
Tables lire computed showing the changes in the height of the 
mercury corresponding to given differences of temperature. It 
is evident that in comparing the results of the same bar<Hneter 
observed at different times, it ia equally necessary to note the 
difference of temperature, and to allow for its effects. Thia, 
however, is a refinement of accuracy which is not attended tc^ 
except in observations made for philosc^hical purposes. 

(138.) One of the difficulties attendmg barometric observa- 
tions arises from the very minute change? produced in the 
height of the column by slight variations in the atmospheric 
pressure. The whole play c^the upper surface of the column^ 
in the most extreme cases, does not exceed three or four inches 
in a given place ; and mercury beipg a very heavy fluid, a vm-* 
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atiofn in the peeasaxe of the atoiosphetey of sensible amoimt, 
may produce scarcdbr any perceptible change in the height of 
the column. One of the most obvious remedies, at finit view, 
would seem to be the use oi a fluid lighter than mercury. In 
the same proportion as the fluid is lighter wiU Ihe change in 
the height of the column by a given change in the pressure of 
the atmosphere be greater ; but there are difficulties of a dif- 
ferent kind which altogether preclude the use of other fluids. 
The Hghter liquids are much more susceptible of evaporation, 
and the surface of the liquid in the tube, being relieved from 
the atmospheric pressure, offers no resistance to the process of 
evaporation. The consequence is, that any liquid, except mer- 
cury, would produce a vapor, which^ occupying the top of the 
tube, would press by its elastic force upon the siir&ce, and co- 
operate with the weight of the suspieoded column in balancing 
the atmospheric pressure. Even from mercury we have reason 
to know that a vapor rises which is present in the upper part 
of the tube, but this pressure exerts no power which can 
introduce inaccuracy to any sensible extent into ouir oondlu- 
crions. 

(139.) A form is sometimes adopted, called the diagonal 
barometer, for the puzpose of increasing the range of the mer- 
cnry in the tube. Thui is represented in Jig, 14., where A C B 

i^. 14. 




U. 



represents the barometrie tube. C is a point at a distance above 
the surface of the mercury in the cylinder less than Uie height 
of ^ inches. The space C D includes the range which the 
17* 
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vevnnywaiildkarBiftfaetBbeweie'veitieal^ butatCtietnbe 
i« bent obliquMy in the direction C B, baving a sufficieBt lengtb 
to brine the extremity B to the same level ma D. The meicuiy 
which, had the tube becm veztical, would range between C and 
Diy will now have its {day extended through the greater space 
C B ; coneequently the magnitade of anj part, however email, 
will be inereased in the proportion of the line C D to the line 
C B. Thus, if C D be 4 inches, and C B 12 inches, then every 
change in the position of the surfiice of the mercmy, prodocea 
by a change in the atnuM^>heric pressure, will be three times as 
great in the diagonal barometer as it would be in the vertical 
one. 

(140.) Another contdvance for enlarging the scale, whi(^ is 
more freqoently used, and for common domestic purposes at- 
tended with some convenience, is represented i^i^> 15- This 

is called the whed baromeier. Aie barometric 
tube is here bent at its lower extremity B, and 
turned upwards towards C. The atmospheiic 
]vessure acts upon the surface F, and sustains 
a column of mercury in the tube B A, which is 
above the level of F. The bore of the tnbe 
being in this case equal in every part ef ite 
lei^Si, it is clear that through whatever space 
the surface E falls, the surface F will rise, and 
vice versa. Henoe it is obvious that the varia- 
tion in the height of the barometric column 
will always be doublp the chanj^e in the height 
of either surface E or F ; for if the surface F 
fall, the surface E must rise through the same 
space. They are thus recedinjpr from each 
other at the same rate, and therefore their mu- 
tual distance will be increased by the space 
through which each moves, or by double the 
space through which ooue of them moves. In 
the same manner, if F rise, E must fall, the two 
points mutually approaching each other at the 
same rate ; so that the distance between them 
will be diminished by the space through which 
each moves, or by double the space through 
which one of them moves. The change, there- 
fore, in the height of the barometric column will always be 
double the change in the position of the level F. 

Upon the sunace at F tiiere floats a small ball of iron, sus- 
penaed by a string, which is carried over a pulley or small 
wheel at P, and coanterp<»8ed by the weight at W, less in 
Binoant than the weight of the iron ball. When the surface F 
rites, the lion ball, b^ng bw^aat, will be. raised with it, and the 
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coanterpoise W irffl fiill ; aad vhen the stirface F fkils, llie 
weight of the iron ball, being greater than the weight of the 
eov^eii^oise, will cause it to descend witii the d^cending stir- 
&ce, and to draw the counterpoise W up. It is evident that, 
thmugh whatever space the iron ball thus moves in ascending 
or descending) an equal length of tiie string will pass over the 
wheel P. Now this string rests in a groove of the wheel, in 
such a manner that, by its friction, it causes tiie wheel to re- 
volve, and, consequenliy, the revolution of this wheel indicates 
the length of the string which passes over its ffroove, which 
length is equal to the change in the level of me surface F. 
Upon the centre of this wheel P an index H is placed, which, 
like the hand of a watch, plays upon a graduated circular plate. 
Let us suppose that the circumference of the wheel P is two 
inches, then one complete revolution of this wheel will corre- 
spond to a change of 2 inches in the level F, and, therefore, to 
a change of 4 inches in the barometric column. But in one 
revolution of the wheel P the hand or index H moves complete- 
ly round the circle: hence the circumference of this circle 
corresponds to a change of 4 inches in the barometric column. 
Wow, the circular plate may easily be made so that its cir- 
cumference shall measure 40 inches ; consequently 10 inches of 
this circumference will correspond to 1 inch of the column, and 
1 inch of tiie circumference will correspond to the tenth of an 
inch of the column. In tiiis way variations in the height of 
the colunm amounting to the tenth of an inch are indicated .by 
a motion of the hand H over 1 inch of the circumference of ^e 
jflate. By further subdivision a still greater acctfiracy may be 
obtained. 

In this form of the barometer it is evident that the prepon- 
France of <^ iron ball assists the atmospheric pressure in 
sostainiAg the column. This cause of error, however, may be 
^dUninish^ almost indefinitely by making the preponderance of 
•the ball over the counterpoise W barely sufficient to overcome 
the friction of the wheel P. Again, when the atmosphere is 
'diminished in weight, and when the surface F has a tendency 
to rise, it is compelled to raise the ball; and there is this ob- 
vious limit to the indications of the instrument, namely, that a 
•change so slight that the difiSsrence of pressure will not ex- 
ceed the force necessary to elevate the ball will foil to be 
indicated. 

(141.) For scientific purposes, the vertical barometer is pref- 
erable to every other form of that instrument. In the oblique 
barometer the termination of the mercurial column is subject 
to some uncertainty arising from the level of the mercury not 
being perpendicular to the direction of the tube. In tbe wheel 
Wometer there are severtfl sources of error which, thoorb so 
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Bmall in azDoant as not to injare it for domertic or |iiv|Ni1ii 
yet are such as to render it ahogetber unfit fcr scientific in- 
quiiy. A contrivance called a Vernier, for noting eztzeBudy 
small changes, is nsoally apjrficd to tbe vertical baiometei^ and 
supplies the place of an cnlai^ged scale. It coosisin of a small 
gradoated plate which is movauble hj a screw or otherwise, and 
which stidee on the divided scale of the barometer. By means 
of this sabddiaiy scale, we are enabled to estimate magnitndes 
on the princifml scale, amotmting' to very nnall fracti<Hi8 of its 
smallest divisions. 

The principle of the vernier is easily eiqilained* 

Fig. 16. Let B A,^. 16., represent the scale of the barometer 

extendin£^ through three inches, and divided to tenlhs 

«-^ — of an inch. Let C D be the sliding scale of the ver- 

*T nier, equal in length to eleven divisions of the principal 

scale, and divided into ten equal parts. 

Thus each division of the vernier will be the tenth 
of eleven divisions of the instrument ; that is, it will 
be the tenth part of 11 tenths of an inch ; but 11 tenths 
of an inch is the same as 110 hundredths, and the 
tenth part of this is 11 hundredths. Thus it iqipearB 
that one division on the vernier is in this case 11 
hundredth parts of an inch. Now one division on thft 
T J- instrument being a tenth of an inch, or 10 hundredths 
of an inch, it is evident that a division on the vernier 
will exceed a division on the instrument by liie hun- 
dredth part of an inch ; for if we take 10 hundredths 
*fj> frowi 11 hundredths, the remainder will be 1 bun- 
' ^ ; dredth. 

2* Let us suppose that the vernier is placed so that its 
8 j- 4 8 lowest division, marked 10, shall coincide with the 
I I" * lowest division on the instrument marked 28 ; then the 
* first division of the vernier marked will coincide with 
--h* the division of the instrument next above the 29th. 
3 --'7 The division marked 1 on the vernier will then be a 
* hi f ^i^^^ below the division marked 29 on the scale, and 
' I Ij^the distance between these will be the hundredth of 
^ ^ an inch, as already explained. The division marked 
2 of the vernier will be a little below the division 
marked 9 on the scale, and the distance below it wOl be 2 bun- 
dredth parts of an inch ; because two divisions of the vernier 
exceed two divisions of the scale by that amount. In like 
manner, the division marked 3 ori the vernier will be below the 
division marked 8 on the scale by 3 hundredths of an inch, and 
so on. 

Let us suppose that the mercury is observed to stand at a 
height greater than 29 inches and 5 tenths, but less than ^ 
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inefaes aad 6 tenths. Its level being ex|»e6sed by the dotted 
line M, fg* 17., let the vernier now be moved on 
the scale until its highest division exactly coin- 
cides with the level of the mercury. On compar- 
ing the several divisions of the vernier with those 
of the instrument, let us suppose that we find that 
the division marked 4 on the vernier coincides with 
that marked 1 on the instrument; then the dis- 
tance from the level of the mercury M to the next 
division below it, marked 5, will be 4 hundredUi 
parts of an inch ; for the distance of the division 
marked 3 on the vernier above the division marked 
U en the instrument ds 1 hundredth of an inch, be- 
cause it is the difference between a division of the 
venuer and a divisaon of the instrument. Again, 
the distance of the division of the vernier, marked 
2 above the division of the instrument marked 3, 
is 3 hundredths of an inch, and the distance of the 
diylsioB of the venuer marked 1 above the division 
of the instrument marked 4, is 3 hundredths of an 
inch. In like manner the division of the vernier 
aarked is distant from the division of the instru- 
ment marked 5 by 4 hundredths of an inch. This 
will be manifest by considering what has been 
^10 already explained. In general we are to observe 
'^ what division of the vernier coincides most nearly 
with any division of the instrument, and the figure 
winch marks that division of the vernier will ex- 
press the number of hundredths of an inch in the 
distance of the level of the mercury firom the next 
idrnskm of ihe kistrement below it 

^1^) The most immediate use of the barometer for scientific 
purposes is to indicate the amount and variation of the at- 
xoiospheric pressure. These variations, being compared with 
tither metecMTological phenomena, form the scientific data from 
which vaaious aitmoapheric appearances and effects are to be 

deduced. 

The UttcttiatioQs in the pressure of the atmosphere being ob- 
served in connection with changes in the state of tlie weather, 
^_general correspondence is supposed to prevail between these 
effects. Hence the barometer has been called a wecUher glass. 
Rules are attempted to be established, by which, from the 
heifi^t of the mercury, the coming state of tiie weather may be 
pi^eted, and we accordingly find the words " Rain," " Fair," 
** Changeable," *' Frost," &c., engraved on the scale attached to 
i^oBBmon domestic barometers ; as if, when the mercury stands 
fft tho height marked by these words, the weather is always 
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fltibject to the vicioBitodes expressed by tibem. These 
are, however, entitled to no attention ; and it is only mupiiain g 
to find their use continned in the present times, when knofwl- 
edge is so widely difihsed. They sre, in fact, to be canked 
scarcely above the vox tteUamm, err astrological almanac^ 

It has been already explained, that in the same state of liie 
atmosphere the height of the mercury in the barometer will be 
different, according to the elevation of the i^ace in wliieb tiie 
barometer is sitnated. Thus two barometers, one near the 
level of the river Thames, and the other on the heights of 
Uampstead, wiU differ by half an inch ; the latter being half an 
inch lower than the former. If the words, therefore, en gi >v e d 
upon the plates are to be relied on, similar changes of weather 
could never happen at these two situations. Bnt what is even 
more absurd, such a scale would inform us fliat the weadier at 
the foot of a high building, such as St Paul's, must always be 
different from Uie weather at the top of it. 

The variation in the altitude of the barometer in a stven 
place, together with the corresponding vicissitudes m die 
weather. Have been regularly recorded for very long periods. 
It is by the exact comparison of such results that any general 
rule can be found. The rules best established by such obser- 
vations are far from being either general or certain. It is ob- 
served that the changes of weather are indicated not by the 
actual height of the mercury, but by its chan^ of height. One 
of the most general, though not absolutely mvaiiable, rules is^ 
that when the mercury is very low, and tiierefore the atmos- 
phere very light, high winds and storms ma^ be expected. 

The following rules may generally be rehed upon, at least to 
a certain extent : — 

1. GeneraUy the rising of the mercury indicates the^pproacb 
of fair weather ; the fdling of it shows the approach of foul 
weather.* 



* This may be explained in part hj tbe following emisidefafiMis ; whidi will be 
underatood by * referring to chap. vii. Meebaaiea, aod cba^ t. of thia ToluBie. 
When water existi in the atAospbere in the state of vapor, it is perfectly «q»- 
tained, and the weight of the atuwephere mnet be increased by a quantity equal to 
the weight of the vapor. But whenerer it aeraaiee the liqiud state in tlw fona 
of drom, and begins to descend, the action of gravitv on the partides of the drop 
ii no longer wholly traniiniitted throngh the atmosphere to the earth, bnt only a 
part equal to the vertical reMistanee which the atmospliere p rase n tsto its deseent» 
wfallMt the remainder is expended in overcoming the inertia of the drop, oommuni- 
eatlng to it motion until it has attained the greatert velocity which it is suscepti- 
ble or acquiring by its own weight in the resisting medinm in whieh it metves. 
When the velocity has become to great, that the resistance of the mediiim and the 
impulse of gravity are equal to each other during the same instants, ^en the drop 
can be no longer accelerated, but must, on account of its inertia, oontfaiae to moive 
with an uniform velocity ; and as the force of gravity or the weight of the drop 
equal! the resistance, and as the resistance is attended by an equal reaction on 
the atmosphere, the whole weight of the drop, bnt no more, is again impressed 
upon the atmosphere, whieh had been purtiaJly relieved fiom it during t^ iat«« 
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5L in sultry weatbert tbe Ml of the merciuy indicates ccxaiBg 
tiiunder. In winter, the rise of the mercury indicates firost. In 
frost, its fall indicates thaw ; and its rise indicates snow. 

3. Whatever change of weather suddenly follows a change 
in the barometer may be expected to last but a short time. 
Thus, if fair weather k)11ow imipediately the rise of the mercu- 
iry, there will be very little of it ; and, in the same way, if foul 
weather follow the fall of the mercury, it will last but a short 
time. 

4. If fair weather continue for several days, during which 
the mercury continually falls, a long succession of foul weather 
.will probably ensue ; and again, if foul weather continue for 
several days, while the merciury continually rises, a long suc- 
cession of fair weather will probably succeed. 

. 5. A fluctuating and unsettled state in the mercurial column 
indicates changeable weather. 

The domestic barometer would become a much more useful 
instrument, if, instead of the words usually engraved on the 
{date, a short list' of the best established rules, such as the 
above, accompanied it, which might be either engraved on the 
|date, or printed on a card. It would ^e right, however, to ex- 
press the rules only with that degree of probability which ob- 
servation of past phen(»nena has justified. There is no rule 
respecting these effects which will hold good with perfect cer- 
.tainty in every case. 

(14dk) One of the most important scientific uses to which 
the barometer has been applied is the measuring of heights. 
If the atmosphere, lika a liquid, were incompressible, this prob- 
lem would be very simple. The pressure on the mercury in 
the cistern would be equally dLoiinished in ascending through 
equal heights. Thus, if the pressure produced by an ascent 
of 10 feet were equivalent to the weight of one inch of mercury, 
then the column would fall one inch in ascending that height. 
It would fall two inches in ascending 20 feet, tliree in ascend- 
ing 30 {%et, and so on» To find, therefore, the perpendicular 
height of the barometer at any time above its position at any 

val between its inceptive and maximum velocity. We have supposed the size of 
the drop and the density of the air to remain the same. The increasing densitv 
of the medium retards the velocity, of the drop, and causes it to press the air with 
a foroe a little superim to its own weight during this retardation, from the time it 
boffins till the descent is completed, when the air is relieved from this pressure. 

If the foregoing views are correct, the atmospheric pressure will be affected, 
though in different ways, by the quantity of aqueous vapor in the atmosphere, by 
the quantity of that which, either in the form of clouds, rain, snow, or hail, is de- 
scending without having yet attained its maximum velocity, and by the quantity 
whieh has already attained this velocity. Hence the mercury of the barometer 
may be depressed in consequence of the descent of drops in their first stage, long 
belore they reach the earth ; and this effect will be modified by the different por- 
tions in the subsequent stages, ns well as by other causes which affect the atmos- 
Tplbmia pressure.— Am. £o. 
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other time, it would be (mly necesMoy to dbsert^ tiie 4^7- 
ence between the altitude of ihe mercuiy in both cmsen^ and to 
allow 10 feet for every inch of raorcctry in that difference $ and 
a similar proeess would be applicable if an inch of mereury cor- 
responded to any other number of feet. 

But this explanation proceed on the supposition, that in 
ascending through equal heights, the barometer leaves equal 
weights of air below it Suppose in ascending 10 feet the 
mercury is observed to fall the hundredth of an inch, tiien it 
follows, that the air left below the barometer in such an ascent 
has a wei^t equal to the one hundredth of an inch of meicufy. 
Now, in ascending the next 10 feet, the air which oceufnes tiiat 
space, having a less weight above it, will be less compressed, 
and consequently within that height of 10 feet there will be 
contained a less quantity of air than was contained in the fiist 
10 feet immediately below it. In this second ascent the mer^ 
cury will, therefore, fall, not the hundredth of an inch, but a 
quantity as much less than the hundredth of an ineh as the 
quantity of air contained in the second 10 feet of height is lees 
than the quantity of air that is contained in the first 10 feet of 
height. In like manner in ascending the next 10 feet a still 
less quantity of air will be left below the instrument, and the 
mercury will fall in a proportionally less degree. 

If the only cause affecting density of the air were the com- 
pression produced by the weight of the incumbent atmosphere^ 
it would be easy to find the rule by which a change of altitude 
might be inferred from an observed change of pressure. Sock 
a rule has been determined, and is capable of being expressed 
in the language of mathematics, although it is not of a nature 
which adxnits of ex{danation in a more elementary and popular 
form. But there are other causes affecting the relation of the 
raessure to the altitude which must be taken into accoont^ 
The density of any stratum of air is not only affected by the 
weight of die incumbent atmosphere, but also by the tempera* 
ture of the stratum itself. If any cause increase thki tempeea^ 
turc, the stratum wiU expand, and with a lees density wffl 
support the same incumbent pressure. If, on the contrary, any 
cause produce a diminution of temperature, the steatum win 
contract and acquire a greater density under the same pressure. 
In the one case, therefore, a change of elevation, whi<^ would 
be necessary to produce a given change in the height of the 
barometer would be greater than that computed on tiieoretioftl 
principles, and in the other case the change would be less. The 
temperature, therefore, forms an essenti^ element in the calcu- 
lation of heights by the barometer. 

A rule or formulary has been deduced, partly from established 
theory, and partly from observed effects, by which the change 
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of ^emtioB may be deduced from observations aiade on tfae 
barometer and thermometer. To apply that rule, it is necessary 
to know, 1st, the latitude of the place of observiMion ; 3d]y, the 
height of the barometer and thermometer at the lower station ; 
and, ddly, the height of the bannneter and thermometer at the 
higher station. By arithmetical computation the difference of 
the levels of the two stations may then be calculated. The 
formulary does not admit of being explained without the use of 
mathematical language. 

(144.) It has been already stated, that the atmosf^eric pres- 
sure at the surface of the earth is capable of supporting a column 
of water 34 feet in height. It follows, therefore, that if our 
atmosphere were condensed to such a degree that its specific 
gravity would be equal to Uiat of water, its height would be dl 
feet Now the specific gravity of a stratum of atmosphere con- 
tiguous to the surface is about 840 times less than the specific 
gravity of water ; that is, a cubic inch of water weighs 840 
times more than a cubic inch of air. If as we ascend in the 
atmosphere it continued to have the same density, then its 
height would be evidently 840 times the height of 34 feet, 
which would amount to &J560 feet, or 5 miles and a quarter. 
It is obvious, therefore, that since even at a small elevation the 
density of the atmosphere is reduced to half its density at the 
surface, the whole height must be many times greater tnan this. 
The barometer in the balloon in which De Luc ascended fell to 
the height of 12 inches. Supposing the barometer at the sur- 
ftce to hav6 stood at that time at S) inches, it follows that he 
must have left three fifths of the whole atmosphere below him. 
pis elevation was upwards of 20,000 feet 

(145.) A column of pure mercury, whose base is a square 
inch, and whose height is 30 inches, weighs about 15 lbs. avoir- 
df^is. It follows, therefore, that when the barometer stands 
at 30 inches the atmosphere exerts a pressure on each square 
inch of the surface of tiie mercury in the cistern amounting to 
15 lbs. Now it is the nature of a fluid to transmit pressure 
equally in every direction ; and if the surface on which the 
atmosphere acts were presented to it laterally, obliquely, or 
downwards, still tiie pressure would be the same.\ Ta£ijig, 
therefore, the medium height of the barometric column at 30 
inches, it follows that all bodies which exist at the surface of 
the earth exposed to our atmosphere are continually under this 
pressure, and that every square inch on their surface constantly 
sustains a force of about 15 pounds. Thus, the body of a man, 
tiie surface of which amounts to 2000 square inches, will sus- 
tain a pressure from the surrounding air to the enormous amount 
of 30,000 pounds. 

It mi^t at first view be expected that this great force to 
18 
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irliieli aD bodies are subject would produce numiiest effeetoy so 
■8 to dittih, ccMDpress, or break tbeni, whereas we find bodies 
of most delicate texture unaflfected by it Thus a close ba^, 
made of the finest silYor paper, and partially filled with air, is 
apparently subject to no external force. Its sides do not 
collapse. This arises p^ffUy from the circumstance of the pres- 
sure on every side, and in eveiy direction being equal, and, 
therefore, producing^ mechanical equilibrium. It is obvious that 
a body which is driven in every possible direction upwards and 
downwards, laterally and obliquely, with equal forces, will not 
move in any one direction ; for to suppose such a motion would 
be to assume that the quantity of pressure in that direction 
exceeds the quantity of pressure in other directions. But still, 
though a body may not be driven in any direction by the atmos- 
pheric pressure, it may happen that its parts are crushed and 
compressed. We do not, however, find this to happen. This 
arises firom the lact, that the elastic force of the air is equal to 
its pressure ; and since the internal cavities of a body, such as 
the thin bag above mentioned, are filled with air, which is con- 
fined within them, that air has precisely the same tendency to 
swell the bag, and to keep the parts asunder, as the external 
pres su re of &e atmosphere has to make them collapse. 

In the same manner we may account for the fact that nyimftlg 
move freely in the air without being sensible of the enonnous 
pressure to which their bodies are subject. The internal 
parts of their bodies are filled with fluids, both in the liquid and 
gaseous states, which offer a pressure from within exactly 
equivalent to the external pressiue of the air. This may be 
easfly rendered manifest by applying to the skin the mouth of 
a ckise vessel, to which an exhausting 83nringe is attached. By 
this instrument, which will be described hereafter, the air may 
be rarefied in the vessel, and the atmospheric pressure conse- 
quently partially removed from the skin. Immediately liie 
force of the fluid from within will swell the skin, and cause it 
to be sucked into the glass. This experiment may be perform- 
ed by the mouth on the flesh of the hand or arm. If the lips be 
applied to the flesh, and the breath drawn in so as to produce a 
partial vacuum in the mouth, the skin will be drawn or sucked 
into the mouth. This effect is owing, not to any force resident 
in the lips or the mouth drawing the skin in, but to the fact that 
the UBUfd external pressure is removed, and that the pressure 
from within is suffered to prevail. 

(146.) All cases of that class of effects which are commonly 
expressed by the word suction are accounted for in the same 
manner. 

If a flat piece of moist leather be put in close contact with a 
heavy body, as a stone, it will be found to adhere to it with 
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considdiable force, and if a cord of sufficient lengtii be attach- 
ed to the centre of the leather, the stone may be raised by the 
cord. This effect arises from the exclusion of the air between 
the leather and the stone; The weight of the atmosphere presses 
their surfaces together with a force amounting to 15 pounds 
on every square inch of those surAices in contact If the weight 
of the stone be less than the number of pounds which would be 
expressed by multiplying the number of square inches i& the 
surfaces of contact by 15, then the stone may be raised by the 
leather ; but if the stone exceed this weight, it will not suffer 
itself to be elevated by these means. 

The power of flies and other insects to walk on ceilings and 
surfaces presented downwards, or upon smooth panes of glass 
in an upright position, is said to depend on the fcncmation of their 
feet. This is such that they act in the manner above described 
respecting the leather attached to a stone ; the feet, in fact, act 
as suckers, excluding the air between them and the surface 
with which they are m- contact, and the atmospheric pressure 
keeps the animal in its position. In the same manner the 
hydrostatic pressure attaches fishes to rocks. 

The pressure and elasticity of the air axe both exercised in 
the act of breathing. When we draw in the breath we first 
make an enlarged space in the chest. The fnressure of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere then forces air into this space so as to fill it. 
By a muscular action the lungs are next compressed so as to 
give this air a greater elasticity than the pressure of the exter- 
nal atmosphere. By the excess of this elasticity it is propelled, 
and escapes by the mouth and nose. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the air enters the lungs not by any direct act of these upon 
it, but by the weight of the atmosphere forcing it into an empty 
space, and that it is expired by the action of me lungs in com- 
pressing it.* 

The action of common bellows is precisel^r similar, except 
that the aperture at which the air is drawn in is different from 
that at which it is expeUed. In the lower board of the bellows 

* There are tvo veti of eavitiei coneeroed io respiraUon, one withia the other. 
The air ia admitted only into the interior cavities or thole of the lungs, an organ 
contained in the chest. Neglecting the actual division of the oheat into two cav- 
ities, as well as the cellular straeture of the lungs, we may iliostrato the Doeu- 
raatie principles of respiration by considering the lungs as a distensible and elastic 
bag, and the chest as a firm, yet dilatable box, in which it is contained, and 1^ 
which its outer surftee is alternately pressed and relieved from piessure. There 
is no empty space in the lungs, as but a small proportion of the air is expelled ; 
and I should prefer considering the elasticity ofthe portion which remains, rather 
than the atmospheric pressure, as the cause whieh directly prodnces the expwision 
oifthe hings when the dilatation of the chest by the action of its muscles removes 
the pressure from the surface of the lungs. The diminished elasticity of the air 
which results from its expansion, allows the atmospheric pressure to preponderate, 
and force into the Innga new portions of air continually as loo^as they are dilating. 
Next, by a muscular action ofthe clies^ assisted bv the elasticity pf certain parts, 
tne ur ofthe lungs is compressed and partly expelled. — ^Am. Ed. ^ 
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10 a Me eovered by m wire, eonaistiiig of a list pieee of stiff 
Icsdier, movable on a hinge, and iddch lies on the hole, but ia 
c^Mble of beinfr nised by a slight pressme. When the upper 
board eC the beOows is raised, the intenal csnrity is snddenhr 
caUiged , and the air ccmtaaned in it is considerably rsrefieJL 
The pf cs s n re of tiie atmosi^Te fbrees in air at ttie nozle; 
hot this being too small to aDow its adnussion with sofficient 
ease and speed, the valve covering the hole is acted upon by 
the almos|diere, and raised, and air nudies in tinongh the large 
i^ieiiure onder it When the space betireen tiie brards is filled 
with air in its common state, the upper board is depressed, and 
the airciMiiSned in the bellows is suddenly condensed. The 
valve covering the hole is dms kept finn^T closed, and the air 
has no escape except throii^ the node, nom whidi it issoes 
witii a forte proportional to the pr ess ur e exerted on the upper 
board. A bellows, such as that in common domestic nse, thus 
simply constructed, has an iiltermittine' action, and blows by 
fits, its action being suspended while the upper board is being 
raised. In for^res and large Victories, in which fires are exten- 
sively used, it IS found necessary to command a constant and 
unremitting stream of air, which may be conducted through the 
fuel so as to keep it in vivid combustion. This is efi^ted by 
beDows with three boards, the centre board being fixed and 
furnished with a valve opening upwards, the lower board beinff 
movable with a valve also opening upwards, and &e upper board 
being under a confinoal pressure by wei^its acting upon it. 
When the lower board is let down, so that &e chamber between 
it and the middle board is enlarged, the air included between 
these boards being rarefied, the external pressure of the atmos- 
phere win c^n the valve in the lower board, and the chamber 
between the lower and middle boards will be filled with air in 
itB common state. The lower board is now raised by the power 
which works the bellows, and the air between it and the middle 
board is condensed* It cannot esci^ through the lower valve^ 
because it opens upwards. It acts, theiefore, with a pressure 
proportional to the working power on tiie valve in the middle 
board, and it forces open this valve, which opens upwards. The 
ftir is thus driven ^nia between the lower and middle boards 
into the chamber between the middle and upper boards. It 
cannot return from this chamber, because the valve in the mid- 
dle board opens upwards. The upper board being loaded with 
weights, it will be condensed while included in this chamber, 
and will issue from the nozle with a force proportionate to the 
weights. While the air is thus rushing from the nozle, the 
lower board is let down and again drawn up, and a firesh supply 
of air is brought into the chamber between the upper and mio* 
die board. This air is introduced between the middle and 
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uj^r board before the former supfdy has been exhausted, and 
by working the bellows with sufficient speed a large quantity 
of air will be collected in the upper chamber, so that uie weights 
on the upper board will force a continual stream of air through 
the nozle. 

The eiSect produced by a vent-peg in a cask of liquid depends 
on the atmospheric pressure. If the vent-peg stop the hole in 
the top while the liquid is discharged by the cock below, a space 
will remain at the top of the barrel in which the air originally 
confined is allowed to expand and become rarefied : its pressure 
on the surface of the liquid above will, therefore, be less than 
the atmospheric pressure resisting the escape of the liquid at 
the cock ; but stiU the weight of the liquid itself, pressing down- 
wards towards the cock, wifi cause the discharge to continue until 
the rarefaction of the air becomes so great, that the excess of the 
atmospheric pressure is more than sufficient to resist the escape 
of the liquid ; the flow firom the cock will therefore be stopped. 
If the vent-peg be now removed from the hole, air will be heard 
to rush in with considerable force and fill the space above the 
liquid. The atmospheric pressure on the surface above and on 
the mouth of the cock being now equal, the liquid wUl escape 
from the cock by the effect of the pressure of the superior 
column, according to tlie principles established in hydrostatics. 
If the vent-peg be again placed in the hole, the flow from the 
cock will be gradually diminished, and will at length cease. 
Upon the removal of the vent-peg, the same effect will be ob- 
served as before. 

If the lid of a tea-pot be perfectly close, and fit the mouth 
air-tight, or if the interstices, as frequently happens, be stopped 
by the liquid which lies round the edge of the mouth, then all 
'Communication between the surface of the liquid in the vessel 
and the external air b cut off. If we now attempt to pour liquid 
from the tea-pot, it will flow at first, but wUl immediately cease. 
In this case the air under the lid becomes rarefied, and the 
pressure on the surface of the liquid in the tea-pot is so far 
diminished, tibat the atmospheric pressure resists its discharge 
at the spout. 

To remedy this inconvenience, it is usual to make a small hole 
somewhere m the lid of the tea-pot for the admission of air ; 
this hole serves the same purpose as the hole for the vent-peg 
in the cask. 

Although it is not usually practised, a small hole should be 
made in the lid pf a kettle, but for a different reason. If the 
lid of a kettle fit it closely, so as to stop all communication be- 
tween the external air and the interior of the vessel, when the 
water contained in it becomes heated, steam will rise from its 
surface, and the air enclosed in the space between the surface 
18* 
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Kroni thc^JS CMHes^ tiw ptciMirc wUeb acto on tlw 
the wflter in liie ketde wffl eonthmdj ineicaa e , so kn^ ai 
lid nuonUuiit its poritions tfais preMimSy tranmBttra by 
water in the kettle, win <nreicoiiie the pteawue of tibe 
phefe aetiog oo the water in the sptNit, and the efect w3l he 
tiiat tiie water will be raised in the spout and How fimn it ; or, 
if tbe lid be not fimdy enoagb fixed to widistand tiie imasuifc 
oi tbe steam, it will be blown off the ketde. Sadi effects Ml 
within ereijr one's e xp er i e n ce. If a smaD 1m^ were made in 
the lid these eflfects' would be prevented. 

Ink bottlesy constmeted so as to p ie v en t flie inconvenienee 
of the ink thickening and drying, owe their efficacy to the 
atmospheric pressure. The qoantity of evaporation whidi 
takes i^ace in the liqnid, other circnmstance^ being the nune, 
is proportional totheqoantilj of snrftce exposed to &e external 
air. T o diminisfa this quantity of sorface, withoot inconvenieBt- 
ly diminbhing the quantity of ink in the botHe, botlies have 
been constmeted of the shape repre s ented iBj%r. 18. A B ii m 




close glass vessel, from the bottom of which a short tabe B 
woceeds, from which another short tube rises peipendicidsriy. 
The depth of the tube C is such as wiU be sufficient for the 
immersion of a pen. When ink is poured in at C, the bottle, 
being placed in an incHned position, is gradnsHy filled up to 
the knob A : if the bottle be now placed in the position repre^ 
sented in the fieure, the chamber A B being filled with tiie 
Hquid, the air wiU be excluded fi-om it, and the pressure tend- 
ing to force the ink upwards in the short tube O will be eqoal 
to the weiffht of the column of ink, the height of which is equal 
to the depUi of the ink in the bottle A B, and the base of which 
is equal to the section of the tube C. This will be mamf^ 
from the properties of hydrostatic pressure established in Hy- 
drostatics, chap. iii. Now the atmospheric pressure acts on the 
sarfkce C with a force which would be capable of sustaining a 
column of ink many times the height of the bottle A B; conse- 
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qoeiMly, ^9 pfesmae will efibdiialiy resist tli6 escape of th« 
iBk fr(AR the zoootii C, and will keep it suspended in the bo<^tle 
A B. In this case the whole surface, which is exposed to ttie 
eSBect of eraporatkm, is the snr&ce of Uqnid in the tahe C ; 
and, consequently, an ink botlle of this kind may be left many 
months in a wann room, and no perceptible diminution in the 
quantity of ink, or change in its quality, will take place. As 
the wk in the short tube C is consumed by use, its suf fhce will 
faK to a level with the tube B. A small bubble of air will then 
insinuate itself through the tube B, and will rise to Ike top of 
the bottle A B ; there it will exert an elas^ pressure, which 
wiH cause the surface in € to rise a little higher, and this effect 
wiU be continually repeated until aM the ink in the bottle htm 
been used. 

The only inconvenience which has been attributed to tfae^e 
ink bottles anses from sudden changes in the temperature to 
which they are exposed. When the external air, ^ving been 
previously warm, becomes suddenly cool, the small quantity <^ 
air which is included in the bottle A, not being co^ed so fast 
as the external air, will exert an elastic pressure which will 
cause the ink to overflow at C. This is an effect, however, 
which we have never observed, although we have seen these 
bottles much used.* 

If such an ink bottle be placed upon a marble chimnev-piece, 
or any other surface heated beyond the temperature of the air 
in the room, the air confined in the bottle will then become 
heated, and acquire increased elastic force, and, in this case, 
the ink will overflow. 

The fountains for supplying water to bird cagef are con- 
structed upon the same princi^e. 

The pneumatic trougn used in the chemical laboratory, and 
the gas holders, or gasometers, used in g^ works, depend on 
the atmospheric pressure. A vessel, hav^g its'moath upwards, 
is completely filled with a liquid. The mouth Is then stopped, 
a flat piece of glass, or a smooth plate of metal, pressed a«unst 
i^ and the vessel is inverted',, the moutli being plungea in a 
cistern filled with the same liquidl If the height of the vessel 
in tins case be lesa than, the- height of the column of the limiid 
which the atmoepheric pressure would iMpport, tiie vessel will 
continue to be completely filled' wi^' thet liquid, e^en after the 
plate is removed from its mouth; for the atmospheric pressure 
acting on the surface of the liquid in the ciste^ will prevent 
the Uquid contained in the vessel from fklling ^nt of it Any 
one may satisfy himself of this fact Take a wine glass, and 

* If aay in6onTCAMeDe«r ufbei-itrwoold h% ihMl«» laet^Me u th« teaapeinitvr*, 
and eonMqnently the elMtieity, of the included air, or from a diminntion of the at- 
iiKM|4ierlo preerare*— Am. Ei>. 
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fill it with water, and than, having applied apieceof card tails 
lOouth so M to praveot the water Irom escaping, invert it, and 
iriuiige the mouth downwuda in a baain of water. Let (he card 
be then removed, and let the glaaa be raised above the surface, 
still, however, heeping the edge of ita mouth below the surface. 
It will be observed that the giasa will still remain completely 
filled wilh water. Take a small quill, or a hollow piece of 
Htiaw, and insert one end in the water, so that it will be imme- 
diately below the mouth of Ihe glass, and at the eame time 
blow gently through the other end, so as to introduce air in 
small quantities into the water iounediatelv under the mouth of 
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9 glass. Ttiis air will ascend in bubblea, and will find its 
nay to the highest part of the glass, and, remaining there, will 
expel the water from it ; and this will continue so long as air is 
Bup[^d, antii all the water contained in the glass is exiled ' 
from it, and the glass is tilted with air. If the process be further 
continued, the air will begin to escape under the edge of the 
glass, and rise in bubbles to the surface. 

The pDeumatic trough is a large cistern filled with mercury, 
in which is placed, below the surface of the liquid, a shelf tfl 
support a receiver. By plunging.any vessel in the deeper part 
of the trough, it may be filled with mercury, and if it be slowlv 
raised, Veeping ita mouth still below the surface of the liquid, 
it will still remain filled with mercury by the pressure of^the 
atmosphere acting on the surface of the mercury in the trough. 
The mouth of the vessel may then be placed on the shelf, while 
the vessel itself is above Uie surface of the mercury. The 
trough is represented in^. 19. at A B. The shelf ie jjaced in 

Fig. 19, 
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tube, by which gas may be introduced.^ The gm passing 
through the tube rises in babbles throagh the mercury in the 
receiver, and lodges at the top ; and, by continuing this process, 
the whole of the mercury will at length be expelled from the 
receiver, and its place filled with the gas. In this manner gases 
of various kinds may be preserved out of contact with the at- 
mosphere, and the same shelf may be furnished with several 
holes, and may support a number of different jars. 

The gasometer used in gas works is ccmstructed on the same 
principles, only on a different scale. When used for great sup* 
I^es of gas, sQch as are necessary for the illuadnation of towns, 
these vessels are constmcted of a very large size, and are im- 
mersed in pits lined with cast iron, and filled with water. It is 
clear that all which has been just explained will be equaUy 
applicable, whatever be the liquid used in the cistern ; and for 
different gases it is necessary to use different liquids, since the 
contact with particular liquicn will frSeqnently affect the quality 
of the gas. 

The peculiar guggling noise which is produced in decanting 
wine, arises from the pressure of the atmosphere forcing air into 
the interior of the bottle. In the first instance, the neck of the 
bottle is completely filled with liquid, so as to stop theu admis- 
sion of air. When a part of the wine has flowed out, and an 
empty space is formed within the bottle, the atmospheric pres- 
sure forces in a bubble of air through the liquid in the neck, 
which, by rushing suddenly into the interior x)f the bottle, pro- 
duces the sound tdluded to. This effect is continually repeated 
so long as the neck of the bottle continues to be choked with 
the liquid. But as the contents of the bottle are discharged, 
the liquid, in flowing out, only partially fills the neck, and while 
a stream of wine passes out tiirough the lower half of the neck, 
a stream of air passes in throagh the upper part The flow 
in this case being continual and uninterrupted, no sound takes 
place. 

The atmospheric pressure acting on the siirfiice of liquids 
maintains air combined with them in a |Teater or lesser quan- 
tity, according to the nature of the liquid. If an open vessel, 
oontaininff a uquid, be placed under a receiver, and the air be 
e^aastec^ the air combined with the liquid will be immediately 
set free, and will be observed to rise in bubbles to the top. 
This elfect will be very perceptible if water be used, but still 
more so in the case of beer or ale. 

When liquor is bottled, the air confined under the cork is 
condensed, and exerts upon the surface a pressure greater than 
that of the atmosphere. This has the effect of holmng in com- 
bination with the liquor air, which under the atmospheric pres- 
sure only would escape. If any air rise from the liquor after 
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being botUed,1t causes a stiU greater condensation, and an in- 
creased pressure above its surmce. 

If the nature of the liquor be such as to produce air in con- 
siderable quantity, this condensation wiU at length become so 
great as to force out the cork ; or, failing to do that, break the 
bottle. This is found to happen frequently with beer, ale or 
porter. The corks in such cases are tied down by cord or 
wire. 

When the cork is drawn from a bottle containing liquor of 
this kind, the fixed air being relieved from the pressure of the 
air which was condensed under the cork instantly makes its 
escape, and, rising in bubbles, produces effervescence and frdth. 
Hence the head observed on porter and similar liquors, and the 
sparkling of champagne or cider. 
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RAEEPACTION AND CONDENSATION OP AIE. 

EXHAUSTING STRINGE. — RATE OF EXHAUSTION. — ^IMPOSSIBLE TO PRO- 
DUCE A PERFECT VACUUM. — MECHANICAL DEFECTS. — THE AIR PUMP. 
— BAROMETER GAUGE. — STPHON GAUGE. — VARIOUS FORMS OF AIR 
PUMP. — ^PUMP WITHOUT SUCTION VALVE. — EXPERIMENTS WITH AIR 
PUMP.— 'BLADDER BURST BT ATMOSPHERIC PRESS URS.^— BLADDER 
BURST BY ELASTICITY OF AIR. — ^DRIED FRUIT INFLATED BY FIXED 
AIR. — FLACCID BLADDER SWELLS BY EXPANSION. — WATER RAISED 
BY ELASTIC FORCE.— A PUMP CANNOT ACT IN THE ABSENCE OF AT- 
MOSPHERIC PRESSURE.— SUCTION CEASES WHEN THIS PRESSURE IS 
. REMOVED. — THE MAGDEBURG HEMISPHERES.— GUINEA AND FEATH- 
ER EXPERIMENT.— CUPPING. — EFFERVESCING LI(%UORS. — ^SPARK- 
LING OF CHAMPAGNE; ETC. — PRESENCE OF AIR NECESSARY FOR THE 
TRANSMISSION OF SOUND. — THE CONDENSING SYRINGE. — THE CON- 
DENSER. 

(147.) When a part of the air enclosed m any vessel is with- 
drawn, that which remains, expanding by its elastic property, 
fills the dimensions of the vessel as effectually as before. Un- 
der these circumstances, however, it is obvious, that any gyren 
space within the vessel contains a less quantity of air tn&n it 
did previously, inasmuch as, while the whole dimensions of a 
vessel remain the fame, the total quantity of air diffused through 
them is diminished. When the same quantity of air in tms 
manner is caused to expand into a greater space, it is said to be 
rardUd. 

But on the other hand, when a vessel containing any quantity 
of air is caused to receive an increased quantity, by additional 
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air being forced into it, then any given portion of its dimea- 
■ions wiS contain a proportionall; greater qaai^ty of ur than 
it did before the additional air had been forced in. Under these 
circuinBtances, the air contained in the vessel is said to be con- 
dtnsed, and it is our purpose in the preaeut chapter to describe 
the mechanical itistruments bj wliicb these procc 
/odum and ctmdeTuation are practically eSected. 

7^ ExJuauting SyriTigt, 

(148.) The most simple form of instrunient for producing 
the rare^tion of air is that which is called the txhatatiag syr- 
inge. In order to comprehend the construction and operation 
of tins instrument, let us suppose A ti,Sg. 
Pig- SO. 20, a cylinder, or barrel, fiimished with a 

stopcock C, inserted in a small aperture in 
the bottom. Let the end of this tube he 
screwed upon the vessel R, in which the 
r&r^&ction is to be made. 

Fromthe side of the barrel, near the hot- 
torn, let another tube D proceed, also fur- 
nished with a stopcock. Let us suppose 
the piston P at the bottom of the barrel, 
both stopcocks being closed. Let the pis- 
ton P be now drawn from the bottom to the 
top, as represented in Jig. 21., this piston 
' being supposed to move air-tight in the 
I barrA. A vacuum will remain between 
the piston P and the bottom B. If the 
stopcock C be opened, the air contained in 
the vessel R will, by its elastic force, rush 
through the open stopcock C, and expand 
so as to till the barreL Thus the air which 
previously occupied the dimensions of the 
vessel R bai now expanded through the 
dimensions of R and A B. Let the stop- 
cock C be now closed, and the stopcock D 
opened, and let the piston P be pressed to the bottom of the 
barrel. The air contained in the barrel will thus be forced out 
at the open stopcock D, and driven into external atmosphere. 
Let the stopcock D be next closed, and the piston again ele- 
vated, as in,^. 21. A vacuum will once more be produced in 
the barrel ; and, on opening the stopcock C, the air in R will 
again expand intotheWirel, occupying the extended dimensioiM 
as before. Let the stspcock C be again closed, and tiie stop- 
cock D opened. If the piston be pressed tb the bottom of the 
barrel as before, the air contained in the cylinder will again b« 



expelled through the stopcock D. Hy continuing this process, 
alternately opening and closing the two stopcocks, and elevat- 
ing and depressing the piston, a quantity of air will rush from 
tho vessel R on each ascent of the piston. 
Fig. £1. and the BOine quantity will be expelled 

through the tube D on each descent of the 
piston. 

It is evident that this process may he con- 
tinued so long OS the air which remains in R 
is capable of e;ipanding, by its elasticity, 
through the open tube C into the barrel 

A slight degriio of attention only is neces- 
sary to perceive that the quantity of air ex- 
pelled ftom R at each ascent of the piston is 
continually diminished ; and it will not be 
difficult even to explain the exact r ' 



any given proportion to the dimensions of the 

Tesiel R ; suppose, for example, that the di- 

menaions of the barrel are the ninth part of 

thoae of the vessel. When the piston is first 

raised frqm the bottom to the top, the air 

which previously occupied the vessel expands 

■o as to occupy the dimensions of the veMel 

and barrel together. The barrel, therefore, 

will contain a tenth part of the whole of the 

encloaed air ; for since the vessel R contains nine times as 

much as the barrel, the vessel and barrel together contain ten 

times as much as the barrel. Consequently the air enclosed 

in the barrel will necessarily be a tenth of the whole. On de- 

S easing the piston, Uiis tenth part is expelled through the tube 
On elevating the piston, the air remaining in the vessel R, 
vhich is nine tenths of the original quantity, now expands 
through the vessel and barrel, and, fur the reason already as- 
signed, the barrel will contain a tenth part of this remaining 9 
tenths ; that is, it will contain 9 hundredth parts of the original 
quantity. On the second descent of the piston, this 9 hundredth 
parts will be expelled. The 9 tenths which remain in the cyl- 
inder after the first stroke of the piston, have now lost 9 hun- 
drcdtJi porta of the whole ; and, since 9 tenths is the same as 
90 hundredths, 9 hundredths being deducted from that leave a 
remainder of 81 hundredths. 

This, therefore, is the proportion of the original quantity 
which now remains in the vessel R. When the piston is next 
raised, this portion will expand, as before, into the enlarged 
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space, and ihit tenth part oi it will rise into the baxret. But a 
tenth part of 81 hundredths is 81 thousandths. Accordingly, 
on the next desceht, this 81 thousandths will be expelled. The 
81 hundredths which remained in the vessel R before this dim 
inntionare thus diminished by 81 thousandths. This 81 hun 
dredths are equivalent to 810 thousandths, and, therefore, the 
quantity remaining in the vessel R will be found by subtracting 
81 thousandths mm 810 thousandths. The remainder will, 
therefore, be 739 thousandths, which will be the proportion of 
the original quantity of air which remains in the vessel after 
the third stroke of the piston. It will not be difficult to continue 
this reasoning further, and to discover not only the quantity of 
air expelled at each successive stroke, but also the quantity 
remaining in the vessel R; and we may, without difficulty, 
compute the following table : — 



Number 

of 
StrokM. 


Proportion of the 

original onantity of 

air expelled at eaeh 

■troke. 


Proportion of the 

original quantity of 

air remaining after 

each stroke. 


Total quantity of 
air expellea. 


1 


l_ 

10 


9 


10 


2 


100 




JO 
100 


3 


81 

1,000 


1^ 


fn 

.1,000 


4 


no 

1^000 


lOiOoo 


8,480 
10/)00 


5 




MiMO 
IOOjOOO 


40,9S1 
100,000 


6 


jftiMO 


ni^i 


4aB,S» 




7 


88M41 
10^000,000 


4,788,989 


6,817,081 
10^000,000 



To make this table more intelligible, let us suppose that the 
vessel R contains, in the first instance, 10,000,000 mins of air. 
The first stroke of die piston expels a tenth part of this quanti- 
ty, that is, 1,000,000 grains. There remain in the vessel R 
9,000,000 gndns. The tenth part of this 9,000,000 is expelled 
by the second stroke, that is, 900,000 grains of air. There now 
i^msin in the vessel, 8,100,000 giauuu Of this again a tenth 
19 
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^rt is expelled by the third stroke, that is, 810,000 grains. 
The quantity remaining in the receiver will then be 7yS0,O0C 
grains. The tenth part of this is expelled by the fourth stroke, 
that is, 729,000 grains, and there remain in the vessel 6,561,000 
grains. The firai stroke expels a tenth part of this, or 656,100 
grains, and there then remain in the vessel, 5,904,900 grains. 
A tenth part of this again is expelled by the sixth stroke, that 
is, 590,490 grains, and the remainder in the vessel is 5,314,410 
grains. A tenth of this s^ain, or 531,441 grains, is expelled 
by the seventh stroke. The following table exhibits these 
results : — 



Number 

of 
Stroke!. 


Grain! expelled 
at each itroke. 


Grain! remaining 
under preMiure. 


Total number of 
grain! expelfed. 


1 

2 


1,000,000 


9,000,000 


1,000,000 


900,000 


8,100,000 


1,900,000 


3 
4 
5 


810,000 


7,290,000 


2,710,000 


729,000 


6,561,000 


3,439,000 


a56,ioo 


5,095,900 


4,095,100 


6 


590,490 


5,314,410 


4,685,590 


7 


531,441 


4,782,969 


5,217,031 



By attending to the numbers in the third colunhi . of the 
above table, it will be perceived, that each succeeding n^ber 
is nine tenths of the preceding one. It follows, therefore, that 
after each stroke of the piston, the quantity of air which re- 
mains in the vessel R will be nine tenths of the quantity which 
it contained before the stroke. From a due consideration of 
this circumstance, it will be perceived that, however long the 
process of rarefaction be continued, the vessel R can never be 
completely exhausted of air; for, a determinate quantity being 
contained in it, nine Cenths of this will remain after the first 
stroke After the second stroke, nine tenths of this again win 
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remain, and, however long the operation be continued, still a 
determinate quantity will remain after every succeeding stroke 
of the piston, this quantity being ninfe tenths of what the vessel 
R contained after the preceding stroke. But although a per- 
fect exhaustion can never be attained by these means, yet if 
the instrument now described could be constructed as perfect 
in practice as it is in theory, there would be no limit whatever 
to the degree to which the air in the vessel R might be rarefied. 
Thus, by a determinate and finite number of descents of the 
piston, it might be reduced in weight to the millionth part of a 
grain, or even to a quantity millions of times less than this. 
Still, however small the quantity which may remain in tho 
vessel R, so long as the elastic force by which the particles 
repel each other exceeds the weight of the final or ultimate 
particles of the air, so long that repulsive energy will cause it 
to expand through the tube C into the cylinder A B.* 

The exhausting synnge used in practice 
differs in some particulars from that which we 
have here described with a view to illustrate 
the principle of its operation. The stopcocks 
C and D, which would require constant ma- 
nipulation while the process of rarefaction is 
going forward, are dispensed with in practice, 
and the elastic pressure of the air itself is 
made to act upon valves which serve the pur- 
poses of these cocks. Let A B, fi^, 22., rep- 
resent an exhausting syringe, havmg a tube 
and stopcock C proceeding from the lower part 
as already described. The tube C Is screwed 
to a very small aperture in the bottom of the 
barrel. Across this aperture is stretched a 
small piece of oiled silk, which is impervious 
to air. It is extended across the aperture so 
loosely, that a slight pressure from below will 
produce an open space between it and the sur 
face of the bottom near the aperture, capable 
of admitting air from below, and yet so tight 
that a pressure from above will cause it to lie 
close against the bottom, round the aperture, 
so as to stop the passage of air from above. 
By this arrangement it is possible for air 
pressed with a sufficient force to enter the barrel through the 

* If the quaotity of ur in the vessel R at the commeneoment of tho prooeM 
be expressed by 1, then the quantity »fter One stroke of the pbton will b* 
Jjj.), after two stroket (-ft)*! »ft«f **^«« etrokes (-^)*, and after » strokes 

A)'- 
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valye V, when the stopcock C i9 opened ; but it is impossible, 
on the other hand, for air pressing above the valve to escape 
through it, since the pressure of the air only serves to render 
more close the contact between the valve and the surface sur- 
rounding the aperture which it covers. A small hole is pierced 
through the piston, extending from the lower to the upper 
surface, and this hole at the upper surface is covered with an 
oUed silk valve V, in the same manner as the aperture V in the 
bottom. For the reasons already assigned it is, therefore, pos- 
sible for air to pass op through this hole in the piston, and 
escape at the upper surface ; but it is impossible for air, by any 
pressure, to pass in the contrary direction, since such pressure 
only renders the contact of the valve more intimate, and, conse- 
quently, causes it to be more impervious to air. 

Let us suppose an instrument thus constructed to be attached 
to a vessel R, in which tiie rarefaction is to be produced, and 
the stopcock C to be opened. On raising the piston P a vacu- 
um will be produced between it and the valve V. The piston 
valve V will now be pressed downwiurds by the weight of the 
atmosphere, and will be subject to no pressure from below, 
because of the absence of air beneath it It will then stop 
the admission of air from above the aperture, and will maintain 
the vacuum below. The elastic force of the air contained in 
the vessel R now acting upwards against the exhausting valve 

V will raise it, and the air will escape through the space be- 
tween it and the suurface surrounding the aperture, and will 
thus fill the barrel above ; but the air having expanded into an 
increased space will have an elastic force less than that of the 
eztemid air, and consequently the piston valve V will be press- 
ed down by a greater force than it is pressed up, and will 
therefore remain closed. Let the piston be now depressed : as 
it descends the air encjk>sed in the cylinder acquires increased 
elastic force, and pressing upon the exhausting valve V causes 
it to close, so as to intercept the air in the cylinder from the 
vessel R. When the piston has descended in the barrel through . 
such a space as to condense the air beneath it, so as to give it 
a greater elastic force than the external atmosphere, it will 
press the piston valve V upwards, with a greater force than 
the extemtu air presses it downwards. Consequently the valve 

V will be opened, and the air confined beneath the piston will 
begin to escape through it. When the piston has arrived at 
the bottom of the barrel, the whole of the air will thus be ex- 
pelled. This process is repeated whenever the piston is raised 
and depressed ; and thus the valves, which in the form adopted 
for explanation required constant manipulation, acquire a self- 
acting property. This form of the instrument, which is that 
commonly used, is attended with an obvious limit to its opera- 
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tion, which docs not exist in the theoretical form represented 
hi Jig. 20. It is evident that the operation of the valves depends 
upon the presence of air of a certain determinate elastic force 
in the vessel R, which elastic force it is the purpose of the in- 
strument to reduce indefinitelv. When the elastic force of the 
air contained in R is so far diminished that it is only equal to 
the force required to raise the valve V, the action of the ma- 
chine must stop, for any further diminution would render the 
air confined in R unable to open the val\^, and therefore no 
more air could pass into the barrel A 6. This is a practical 
limit of the power of the exhausting syringe. The degree of 
perfection of which the instrument is susceptible, therefore, 
depends upon making the valve V offer as little resistance to 
bemg raised as is consistent with its being perfectly air-tight 
when closed. 

But we have another limit to the operation of this instrument, 
arising from the piston valve V. This valve is closed not only 
by its own tension, but also by the weight of the incumbent 
atmosphere above it When the piston is depressed, the air 
included in the barrel must first attain a degree of elastic force 
by condensation equal to the pressure of the atmosphere, before 
it can open tlic valve V. But this is not sufficient : it must 
acquire a further increased elastic force equal to the tension of 
tiie yalve V over the aperture, in order to raise that valve and 
escape, and therefore the perfection of this valve also depends 
on having as little tension as is consistent with being peifectly 
air-tight from above. 

The efficiency of the instrument will also depend upon the 
accuracy with which the piston fits the bottom and sides of the 
barrel. When the piston is depressed to the bottom, it is con- 
sidered in theory to be in absolute contact, so as to exclude 
every particle of air from the space between it and the bottom. 
But in practice this perfection can never be obtained. It may,, 
however, be very accurately fitted, and the air retained between 
it and the bottom may be reduced almost without limit The 
small hole which passes from the valve V to the bottom of the 
piston will still remain, however, and will continue to be a re- 
ceptacle for air, even when the piston is in close contact with 
the bottom. This space, therefore, produces a defect in the 
machine which is not removed.* If we suppose the mag^nitude 

* It is owing to thii. find to the want of aecaracy in the mecnamoai construc- 
tion of tlie piston and Darrel, that the limitation mentioned in the preeodini; para- 
graph can exist. However ainall the (quantity of air remaining, if it could bo peat 
apin a space infinitely small, its elasticity would OTercome the resistance or the 
piston valve and that of the atmosphene pressure. On the contrary, there is 
nothing to overcome the resistance of the exhausting valve but the enfoobled 
•Borgy of rarefied air. This renders some mechanical method of opening the ex 
haustins valve more n«»ccssary to tlio perfection of the instrument. — Am £d. 
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of this hole, together with whatever space may remain unfilled 
between the lower surface of the piston and the bottom of the 
barrel, to be the ten thousandth part of a solid inch, then the 
valve V will cease to act when the air which fills the barrel, 
the piston being at the top, is such that, if condensed into the 
ten tiiousandth part of an inch, its elastic force will exceed the 
atmospheric pressure by a quantity less than the force required 
to open the valve V. 

This source of imperfection will evidently be diminished by 
diminishing the depth of the aperture below the valve V^ and 
by increasmg the size of the cylinder ; for if the air in the bar- 
rel be as many times rarer than the external atmosphere, as the 
magnitude of the barrel is greater than the magnitude of the 
space below the valve V, Uien this air, when condensed into 
that space, will exert a pressure equal to that of the atmos- 
phere. Suppose the barrel contains ten cubic inches of air, 
and that the magnitude of the hole is the hundredth part of a 
cubic inch, then me magnitude of the cylinder will be 1000 times 
the magnitude of the space which remains between the valve 
V and the bottom of the barrel, when the piston is pressed 
to the bottom. Consequently the process of rarefaction would 
be deduced until the air in the receiver would be rendered 1000 
times rarer than the external atmosphere. 

The vessel R being connected with a tube furnished with a 
stopcock C may be detached from the syringe together with the 
stopcock by unscrewing the tube C ; and if the stopcock be 
previously closed, the interior of die vessel will continue to 
contain the rarefied air. 

In various branches of physical science inquiries continually 
arise respecting qualities and effects of material substances, 
which are subject to considerable modification by the pressure 
or other qualities of the air which surrounds them ; and it is 
often necessary in such investigations to discover what these 
qualities and effects may be, if the substances were not exposed 
to the mechanical pressure or other effects consequent upon the 
presence of the atmosphere. Although we do not possess any 
means of removing altogetiier the presence of this fluid, yet 
from what has been already stated it is plain that it may be so 
attenuated in an enclosed chamber, such as the vessel R, that 
these efibcts may be diminished in intensity to any degree 
which experimental inquiry may demand. 

With these views it is necessary, however, not only to be 
able to introduce the substances wmch are submitted to exper- 
imental investigation into the chamber in which the rarefaction 
has been accomplished, but also to be able to observe them 
when so situated. The latter purpose could be accomplished 
by constructmg the receptacle R of glass ; but still it would be 
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necessary to bave access to the interior, and to construct it of a 
coDvenient form to receive tbe subjects of experiment, and even 
in many caaea to be able to manipulate or produce cbunges of 
position on the object thus enclosed. 

For these purposes the form of the vessel R, and the mode 
of connecting it with the ayringe, must be somewhat changed, 
and the arrangement which is given in order to adapt them 
thus to all the exigencies of experimental inveatigation is called 
THE jiiB PUMP, an instrument which we will now proceed to 

{149.) The vessel in which tlie rarefaction is produced by an 
air pump is called ai{ec«ver,aiidiB usually constructed of ^lass, 
in a cylmdrical form, with an arched or round top, furnished 
with a ball as a convenient handle. A section R of this is re^ 
resented iajig. 23. The mouth or lower part ia open, and it la 



ground to a perfectly smooth and flat edge. A circular brua , 
plate is constructed, also ground tmlv plane and perfectly 
smooth, and its magnitude la accommodated to the size of tJie 

largest receiver intended to be uaed ; a aection of this plate ia ! 

repreaented at S S. I 

When the receiver is placed on the plate with its mouth | 

downwarda, the edge of the mouth and the surface of the plate i 

should be so truly plane and smooth, that they may rest in air- i 

tight contact This may always be insured by sraeojiug th« j 
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ground edge of the receiver with a little lard or unctuous mat- 
ter. When the receiver is thus laid on the plate it becomes 
an enclosed chamber, similar to R, Jig. 22., but with this con- 
venience, that any substance or object to be submitted to 
experiment may be previously placed under it, and observed 
through it after the air has been rarefied. In the centre of the 
plate S S a small aperture O communicates with a tube T, 
analogous to the tube inserted in the bottom of the syringe in 
f^. & This tube is furnished with a stopcock at C, which 
when closed cuts off all communication between the receiver 
and the syringe, and when open allows the syringe to act on 
the receiver as already described. 

The syringe B furnished with a piston P is fixed on a firm 
stand, and the tube T is carried in such a direction as to open 
a communication with the valve V in the bottom of the syringe. 
To facilitate the operation, it is usual to raise and depress 3ie 
piston, not by the hand applied at the extremity of the piston 
rod as formerly described, but by a winch D, which turns a toothed 
wheel W, working in corresponding teeth, formed on the edge 
of the piston rod £. 

It is not necessary again to describe the operation of the 
syringe, since it is exactly what has been already explained 
with reference to fg, 22. The piston P is elevated and 
depressed by alternately turning the wheel W in opposite 
directions, and the piston valve V' and the exhausting valve V 
have the property and work in the manner already described. 
This instrument and that represented in Jig. 22. differ in noth- 
ing except the length and shape of the communicating tube T, 
the shape of the receiver R, and the mechanical method of 
working the piston. 

To expedite the process of rarefaction, it is usual to provide 
two syringes worked by the same wheel as represented in the 
figure, each being drawn up while the other is depressed. By 
these means a given degree of rarefaction is produced in half 
the time which would be required with a single syringe. 

In using this instrument it is always desirable, and frequently 
necessary, to ascertain the degree of rarefaction which has ocen 
accomplished within the receiver. This is indicated, with great 
precision, by an apparatus called a barometric gauge, repre- 
sented at H G. This consists of a glass tube H G, the upper 
end H of which has free communication with the receiver or 
rather with the tube T at some point above the stopcock C. 
The tube H G is more than 30 inches in length, and its lower 
extremity is plunged in a small cistern of mercury. As the 
rarefaction proceeds in the receiver, the elastic force of the air 
pressing upon the mercury in the tube H G is diminished, and 
immediately becomes less than the pressure of the external 



atmosphere on the euifsce of the mercurj in the ciatera M ; 
conaequentl; this external preMure prevails, and forces mercury 
up to a certain height in the tube G H. As the rarefocbon of 
the air in the receiver increases, its elastic force being dimiu' 
iahed, the atmospheric pressure will prevail with increaaed efibct, 
and will cause the column sustained in the tube to rise. The > 
weight of this column, combined with the elastic preaanre of 
the air remaining in the receiver, is equal to the atmoa[Aeric 
pressure, because the; are balanced bj it, and it is therefiwe 
apparent that the elastic pressure of the air in the receiver must 
be equal to the excess of the atmospheric pressure above the 
weight of the mercurial column in the tube. Iiot us snppoM 
that the common barometer stands at 30 inches, and that tha 
column in the gauee measures 37 inches, the difference between 
these, namelj, 3 mcbee of mercury, will express tha elastic 
force of the rarefied air in the receiver ; for the column of 30 
inches in the barometer measures the atmospheric pressure, and 
the column of 37 iuchei iu the gauge must be added to the 
pressure of the rarefied air, in oraer to obtain the force which 
balances this pressure ; therefore the force of the rarefied air 
mast be equivalent to tho pressure of 3 inches, by which the 
barometric column exceeds the mercurial column suspended in 
the gange. 

In small pumps, which are used on the table, gauges of tfaia 
form are rejected in CMisequence of their iaconvenieiit dim«D- 
sions. An instrument called a siphon gauge is then used, the 

nciple of which is easily understood. A small glass tube, of 
10 inches in lengtii, is bent into the form A B C D, repre- 
sented in fig. 24. The extremity A is closed, and 
the eztremitr D opened and furnished with a Fig. U. 
screw, by which it may be attached to a tuba cofi- 
nected with the tube T,fig. 33., above the stoD- 
cock C. Pure mercary is poured into the tune 
A B C D, &:. S4, until the leg A S is completely 
filled, and the mercury rises to S about half an 
inch above the inflection B. The pressure of the 
atmosphere communicating freely with the sur* 
hee S through D C will maintain the mercury in 
the space 8 B A, and will prevent the surface B 
from rising towards C by the pressure of ihe column y 
B A. When D is screwed to the pump, and put \ 
in communication with the exhausting tube T, &'. 
23., above the stopcock C, then the surftce B wQl 
be pressed by the elastic force of the air in the itceivoi R, 
with which it comnuinicatas. So long as that elastic fot«e is 
capable of sustaining the column of mercury in the legB above 
the level of the sunace 8, this instnunent will pre no iiidic«- 
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tion of the degree of nrefaction ; but when, by the opentkm 
of the syringe, the air in the receiver is so far ezhaosted that 
its elastic force is -unable to sustain the mercurial column in 
B A above the level S, then the mercury will begin to ftJl in 
the leg B A, and the surface S will rise in the leg B C. The 
column suspended in the leg B A, above the level S, will now 
be the exact measure of the elastic force of the air in the 
receiver which sustains it. In this respect the siphon gauge 
must be regarded as a more direct measure of the elastic force 
of the air in the receiver than the barometer gauge. The lat- 
ter, in fact, measures, not the elastic force of Sie air in the 
receiver, but the difference between that elastic force and the 
{H^ssure of the atmosphere. To obtain the elastic force of the 
air in the receiver it is necessary also to ascertain the indica- 
tions of the barometer. The siphon gauge, however, gives at 
once the pressure of the air in the receiver. 

(150.) The air pump has been constructed from time to time 
in a great variety of forms, the details of which it would not be 
proper to introduce into the present treatise. The general 
principle in all is the same : they differ from each other chiefly 
m the construction of the piston and valves. 

In the form which has been above described, the air effects 
its escape from the receiver at each stroke of the piston by 
opening the suction valve V, Jig. 23. Now in whatever way 
this valve is constructed it must require some determinate force 
to raise it ; and this force, in the case already described, is the 
elastic force of the rarefied air remaining in the receiver. Thus 
the operation of the machine is accomplished by the presence 
in the receiver of the very affent which it is the object of the 
machine itself to remove, and from the very construction of the 
instrument it must cease to act while yet air of a detenninate 
pressure remains in the receiver. 

This defect has been sometimes attempted to be removed by 
causing the suction valve to open, not by the pressure of the 
rarefied air, but by some mechanical means acted upon by the 
piston. Such contrivances, however, are found to be attended 
with peculiar inc<Hiveniences which more than outweigh their 
advantages.' Probably the most simple and the best contrivance 
is one in which the suction valve is altogether dispensed with, 
and the air passes freely through the open tubes from the 
receiver to the pump barrel. Let T,^. 35., be the exhausting 
tube which is carried fh>m the receiver, and enters the pump 
barrel at a point distant from the bottom of the barrel by a space 
equal to the thickness of the piston. The piston P is a solid 
plupf, which moves air-tight in the barrel, and is propelled by a 
polished cylindrical rod which slides in an air-tight coUar C in 
the top of the cylinder, which in this case is closed. A valve is 



pltced in the Uip of the cjriiader, which openi outwuda, uid 
which DMiy be conatructed m the wme maimer u the nlkvalvei 
Blretdy deacribed. When the puton descends, it leavei « 
Tnenum above it, the eitenul ur not being aUowed a^—-—'-- 



throngh the valve at the top ; and when the piston anivea at 
the bottom of the barrel, it has passed the mouUt of the exhaust- 
ing tube T, and fills the space below it The air in the receiver 
then expands into the emptj pump barrel, and when the piston 
is raised, having passed the mouth of the tube T, the air which 
h<9 expanded into the barrel is confined between the piston and 
the top, where, as the piston rises, it ie condensed. When it 
acquires sufficient elastic force, it opens the valve at the top, 
and is discharged into the atmosphere. 

The vaNc in the top of the beirTel is in this case continually 
under the atmoapheric pressure, and therefore the aJr confined 
in the pump can never be driven through it, until it ia condensed 
li (he piston, so that its force shall be greater than that of the 
: mosphere. Frotnthe causes already explained, arising from 
inaccuracy of mechanit»l constmcUon, some small apace must 
inevitably remain betweenthe pistott and the top of uie barrel, 
even when the piston is drawn upwards as fin as pOBsifale. This 
•mall space will contain condensed air, and the valve at C will 
cease to act, when the air which occupies this space exceeds 
the atmospheric preBsare by a force less than the tension of the 

When the piston is prtssed to the bottom, a small spacs will 
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likawise vemiin between tlie piflton and the bottom, wbich win 
be oecapted by air, but at eaeh ascent of the piston this air ex- 
pands, and is subject to constant diminntion as the woiting of 
the pomp is contmned. 

The principal soorce of imperfection in such an instmment, 
independently of that which arises from the mechanical inac- 
curacy of its constraction, depends on the tension of the valve 
in the top, and the pressure of the atmosphere upon it. To 
diminish this imperfection, the valve in the top is sometimes 
made to communicate by a pipe with a small subsidiary ex- 
hausting syringe, by which the pressure of the atmosphere on 
the valve may be partially withdrawn, so that a less force acting 
under the valve may open it 

A perspective view of an air pump, with all its accompani- 
ments, constructed upon this principle, is exhibited in Jjg. 36., 
where the several parts of the machine are marked wiu the 
same letters as the corresponding part in the sectional diagram, 
J!g, 23. The subsidianr syringe just alluded to is also repre- 
sented at Q. It is worked by a handle H. 

EiperimenU trc(& the Mr Pun^. 

^151.) The pressure and elasticity of air are capable of being 
stnkingly illustrated in various ways by experiments with the 
air pump. 

It a gtBma receiver, open at both ends, have a stjong bladder 
tied upon one end, so as to be air-ti^^ and be placed upon the 
open end on the plate of an air pump, when the air is exhausted 
from the receiver, the pressure of the external atmosphere on 
the bladder will immediateh^ cduse its upper surface to be con- 
cave, and when the air is sufficiently rarefied within the receiver, 
the pressure on the bladder wjU burst it, producing a loud noise 
like the discharge of a pistol. 

Again, if a large glass bowl, having a bladder tied firmly on 
its mouth so as to be perfectly air-tight, be placed under the 
receiver of the air pump, on withdrawing the air, the elastic 
force of the air oon^nea in the bowl being still undiminished, 
and being no longer balanced by the atmospheric pressure on 
the outside, the bladder will be blown into a ocmvex form ; and 
when the air in the receiver is so rarefied that the elasticity of 
the air confined in the bowl suffers little resistance, the bladder 
will burst, and the air oonfined in the bowl will expand through 
the reeeiver. 

(153.) Fruit when dried and shriveled contains within it par- 
ticles of aii^ which are held in its pores by the pressure of the 
external atmosphere. If, therefore, this pressure be removed^ 
we may expect that the air thus confined will expand, and if 



there ia no aperture in the Bkin of the fruit for its escape, it v 
dbitend the skin. Fruit in thia case placed under a receiv 
will assume the appearance of ripeness by exhausting the air ; 
for the expansion of tlie air contained in the fruit, by inllatiu? 
the skin, will give it a fresh, ripe appearance. Thiis a shriveleu 
apple wiU appear to grow suddenly ripe and fresh ; and a bunch 
of rasins will be converted into a bunch of ripe grapes. 

(153.) A flaccid bladder closed so as to be aiV-U^ht at the 
mouth contsins within it a small portion of air. This air presses, 
by its elasticity, on the inner surface, which is roaiated by 
the atmospheric pressure from withouL If such a bladder be 
placed under the receiver of a pump, and the ur eichaustsd, the 
external pressure being thus removed, the elasticity of the air 
l»;luded will canse the bladder to swell, ud it will taka all th* 
30 
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Bucli ft bladder plae«d 
rei^ita will ruM them 
ty-. XI. by the expuisioii of the air. 

(154.) Let % close sIbw Tesoel A B, fig. 27. 
be paitiallj filled with water, uid let ue tuba 
C D be iuBerted through its neck, the end D 
being below the mrface of the water; the air 
above the anriacs will thus be confined. If 
taeh a vemel be placed nnder a receiver, and 
the air be withdrawn, the elastic force of the 
air confined in A B above the surface of the 
water will preas the water up in the tube D C, 
from which it will issue in a stream at C, when 
die pressure of the atmosphere is sufficiently 
temoved by rarefaction. 

(155.) By means of sn air pump we are 
enabled to demonstrate that the power which 
B cause* water to foUow the piston in a pump 
is the atmospheric pressure, by showing tmt the 
water will not follow the piston when that atmospheric presaare 
is removed. Let a smul exhausting syringe, wilh its lower 
end in a vessel of water, be placed on the plate of the air pump, 
and let a glass receiver, open at the top, be placed over iL (hi 
the top of this receiver let a brass cap fitting it air-tight be 
placed, through a hole in the centre of which a metal rod ter- 
minating in a hook passes air-tight tiet the hook be attached 
to tlie end of the piston rod, so that by drawing the rod up 
through the air-tight collar, the piston may be drawn Irom the 
bottom of the cyhnder towards me top. If this be done before 
the ur has been exhausted from the receiver, the water will be 
found to rise after the piston as in the common pump; but as 
•oon as the air in the receiver has been highly rarefied, it will 
be found that although the piston mav be drawn up in the 
•vringe the water will not follow it This effect may bo ren- 
dered visible by constructing the barrel of the pump or sviinge 
of glass, through which the water will be seen to rise in tne one 
case and not in the other. 

(156.) Tf an air-tight piston be placed in close contact wilJi 
the bottom of a syringe not fumisbed with a valve, any attempt 
to draw it up will be resisted by the atmospheric pressure ; and 
if it be forced to the top of the cylinder and there discharged, 
it will be immediately urged with considerable force to the bot- 
tom. The atmomiheric pressure above the piston, acting with 
a force of about 15 ponnds on the square inch, produces this 
effect ; for the space between the piston and the bottom of the 
cvllnder not containing anv air, this pressure is unresisted. 
Now if this piaton be introducM nndar the rvceitw- of an air 
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pomp, and be drawn up as already described, it will be found 
that in proportion as the air is withdrawn fiom the receiver, 
less and less force will be required to produce the effect ; and, 
at length, the rarefaction will become so great, that the pres- 
sure or the remaining air is incapable of overcoming the friction 
of the piston with the cylinder, and it will, when drawn to the 
top, remain there, without returning to the bottom. In this 
state, let the air be re-admitted to the receiver ; the piston will 
then be immediately pressed to the bottom of the cvknder. 

257.) The celebrated experiment of the Ma^deburgh hem* 
eres may be performed by means of an air pump. Two 
hollow hemispheres, constructed of brass, as 
represented in^. 28., are so formed that 
when placed mouth to mouth they shall be 
in air-tight contact They are furnished 
with handles, one of which may be iscrewed 
off. In the neck to which this handle is 
screwed is a tube furnished with a stopcock. 
The handle being screwed off, let the hem* 
isphere be screwed on the pump plate, and 
the other hemisphere being placed over it, 
let the stopcock be opened so as to leave a 
free communication between the interior of 
the sphere and the exhausting tube of the air 
pump. The pump bein^ now worked, the 
mterior of the sphere wul form the receiver 
from which all communication with the ex- 
ternal air is cut off, and rarefaction will be 
produced in it to any degree which may be 
desired. This being effected, let the stop- 
cock be closed ; and let the sphere be detached from the pump 
Elate, and the handle screwed upon it If then the two handles 
e drawn in opposite directions, so as to pull the hemispheres 
from one another, it will be found that thev will resist with 
considerable force. If the diameter of the sphere be 6 inches, 
its section through the centre will be about 28 square inches. 
The hemispheres will be pressed together by a force amounting 
to 15 pounds for eveiy square inch in the section. If 28 be 
multiplied by 15, we shall obtain 420, which is the amount of 
the force with which the. hemispheres will be held together 
If one of the handles be placed on a strong hook, and a weight 
of 400 pounds be suspended from the other, the weight will be 
supported by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

This was one of the earliest experiments in which the effects 
of atmospheric pressure were exhibited. Otto Guericke, the 
mventor of the air pump, constructed in 1654, a pair of such 
hemispheres one foot in diameter. The section through the 
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centre of these nAi iboat 113 aqotre inches, which, ronltipUed 
by IS, gives a pressure Bjnouming to ibout 17C0 pounili. If 
the exbauitian were complete, the hemispheres nould be held 
tnrether b; this force ; but, even though incomplete, the; were 
■till able t« reaist i prodigious force tending to draw them 
asQoder. 

(158.) It is a conseqnence of the general theory of gravita- 
tioD, that under the same circumstances, bodies are attracted 
in proportion to their mass ; and hence it would follow, that aU 
bodies, whatever be their masses, should fall at the same rate. 
Now the instances which most coramonly come under our ob~ 
■ervation seem to contradict this inference ; for we £nd a piece 
of metal and a piece of paper foil at very different rates, and 
■till more different is the rate at which a piece of metal and a 
feather would fall. The cause of this circumstance, however, 
is easily explained. The resistance offered by the air is pro- 
portional to the quantity of surface which the body presents in 
the direction of its motion. Now the metal may present a 
considerably leas surface than the feather, while the force 
which it exeils to overcome the resist- 
J^. 19. ance is many times greater, because of 

its greater weight. Hence it follows, that 
the resistance of the air produces a differ- 
ent effect on the metal compared with the 
effect which it produces on the feather ; 
but all doubt will be removed if the feath- 
er and the metal ore allowed to fall in a 
chamber from which the air has been 
withdrawn. A glass receiver is repre- 
sented in Jig. 29., which may be plsced 
on the plate of an ur pump, and on the 
top is placed a braes cover, which is air- 
tight Under this several brass stages 
are attached, constructed in the manner of 
trap doors on the hinges, and supported by 
small pins, which project ftota the sides 
of a metal rod, passing through an air- 
tight collar in the brass cover. By turn- 
ing this metal rod the pins may be 
removed from under the trap doors, and 
they will fall, disengaging whatever may 
be placed upon them. Suppose a piece 
I b of coin and a feather be placed upon one 

' of these stages, supported by a projecting 
pin. This arrangement bemg made, let 
the brass cover be placed on the receiver, so as to be oir-tight, 
and let tlw rocsivei be then exhausted by the pomp. Whien * 



high degree of rarefaction bu been prodaced, let the rod be 
turned bj the handle at-the top, so as to remove the pin from 
under the stage ; the coin and the feather will be inunediatel]r 
let fall, and it will be obaerred that they will both de«cend ti 
exactly the same rat«, and strike the bottom at the aame in- 
■tant. Thia ia the experiment commonly known by the name 
of " the guinea and feather esperiment." 

(15tf.) The surgical process called cupping, conaiats in re- 
moving the atmospheric preasure irom the part of the bod^ 
lubmitted to the operation. A vessel with an open month is 
connected with an exhausting syringe. The mouth is applied 
in air-tight contact with the akin, and, by working the syringe, 
a part of the ait is withdrawn from the vessel and, conse-, 

2uently, the skin within the mouth of the vessel ia relieved 
■om its prcsam'e. All the other parts of the body, however, 
being still subject to the atmospheric pressure, and ^lo elastic 
force uf the niiida contained in the body Iiaving an equal de- 

Ke of tension, that part of the skin which ia thus relieved 
n the pressure will be swelled out, and will have the t^ 
Eearance of being sucked into the cupping glass. If the akin 
punctured by lancets, the blood will thus be drawn from it 
in a peculiar manner. 

(IGO.) That the presence of air is necessary for the traoa- 
mission of sound m^ be strikingly illustrated by the ur pump. 
A small apparatus,^. 30., which, by being drawn upwards and 

Fig.sa. 
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downirBTda iltenntely, caaies a bell to ring, is placed od th* 
Btunp pkte, and covered by a receiver with an open top. A 
OTSM cover, furnished with a sliding rod, is placed upon thi*. 
The eliding rod in terminated in a hook, irbich catehee the ap> 
paratus, and ij which it may be alternately raised and lowered, 
without allowing any air to pass into the receiver. The appa- 
TBtua being thus suspended in the receiver by a silken thrc^ 
■o that it ahall not touch the bottom or sides, let tiie air bo 
exhausted by the pump. When the rare&ction has been 
carried to a sufficient extent, let the rod be alternately raised 
■ltd lowered, ao that the bell shall ring. It will be found to ba 
uaudible. 

If the air be now gradually admitted, the sound will at first 
be barely audible, but will beconae louder by degrees, until the 
receiver is agcun filled with air, in the same state aa the ejttet- 
na] BtraoBphere. In this experiment care must be taken not to 
let the sounding apparatus rest on the pump plate, for it will 
then communicate a vibration to that, wnich will filially afifcet 
the external air, and produce a sound. 

3%e CoruUtuing Syringt. 

(IGS.) The Gondeneing ayringe is an instrument by which a 
greater quantity of (ur aaj ba forced into a 
Fig- 31. vessel than that veasel contains when it bat 

a fiee communication with the exteraai at- 
mosphere. 

Let A B, fg. 31., be a cylinder furnished 
with a piston P, which moves air-tight in it> 
Let C be a lube proceeding from the bottom, 
and furnished with a stopcock. Let ub ai:p- 
poae this tube to communicate with the re- 
ceiver or vessel R, in which it is intended to 
condense the air. Let another tube D pro- 
ceed from the cylinder, also furnished with a 
stopcock. Let the piaton be now drawn to 
'- the top of the cylinder, both stopcocks being 
i open. The receiver R being m tree coiU- 
munication with the atmosphere, will contain 
air of the same density and presEUrc t.i tue 
external atmosphere. Let the stopcock D 
be now closed, and let the piston be presdiid 
to the bottom of the cylinder ; the air confined 
in the cylinder below tlie piston will thus be 
forced trough the tuba C into the vessel R, 
while the piston is pressed agajnst the bottom 
B. Let the stopcock C be closed, so aa to 
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prevent the escape of the air tcom the vessel R, and let the 
stopcock B be opened, so as to allow a free communicatioQ 
between the cylinder A B and the external atmosphere. Let 
the piston be again driwn to the top of the cylinder. The 
cylinder Avill then be filled with atmospheric air of the same 
density ts the external atmosphere. Let the stopcock D be 
closed and C opened, and let the piston be onco more forced to 
the bottom of the cylindsr; the contents of the cylinder will be 
thus again discharged, and forced into the receiver R. Let 
ths stopcock C be again closed, and let the process be repeated* 
It is evident that at each stroke of the piston a volume of at- 
mospheric air will be forced into the receiver equal to the 
dimensions of the cylinder A B ; and there is no limit to the 
degree of condensation, except that which depends on the 
strength of the receiver R, and the cylinder and tubes, and on 
the power by which the piston is urged. 

After each stroke of the piston, the density of the air in R is 
increased by the admission of as much atmospheric air as fills 
the cylinder AB, and therefore the density, as the process ad- 
vances, receives equal increments at each stroke of the piston. 
Let us siippose that the receiver R has ten times the capacity 
of the cylinder A B,and let us suppose that the elastic pressure 

of the air in R at the commencement of the 
operation is expressed by the number 10. 
After the first stroke this pressure will be 
expressed by the number 11, inasmuch as 
the quantity of air in R has been increased 
by one tenth part of its volume. After the 
second stroke the pressure will be express- 
ed by the number 12 ; after the third by 
the number 13, and so on. 

In the form given in practice to the con- 
densing syringe, the necessity for manipu- 
lating by the stopcocks here representea is 
removed. A sOk valve, such as that de- 
scribed in the exhausting syringe is placed 
in the tube C, Jig. 32., but opening down- 
wards. The neck of the receiver R is fur- 
. nished with a stopcock and a tube, which 
terminates in a screw. This screw is con- 
nected with a corresponding one proceeding 
from the bottom of the syringe. By this 
arrangement, the air is capable of passing 
tlirough the silk valve from the syringe to 
the receiver, but not in a contrary direction. 
A small hole is made through the piston, 
extending from the upper to the lower etir* 
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ftct, tod the nlk valve is extended across this hole on the 
lower surface, so that air is capable of passing throogfa this 
valve to the cylinder below it, but not in a contrary direction. 

Now let us suppose that the air in the receiver has the same 
pressure and density as the external atmosphere, and let the 
piston P be at the top of the cylinder, the air in the cylinder 
A B also having the same pressure and density as the external 
air. By pressing the piston towards the bottom of the cylinder^ 
the air enclosed will become condensed, and by its increased 
pressure will open the valve V, and as the piston descends will 
be forced into the receiver R. When the piston has arrived at 
the bottom, all the air contained in the cylinder will be trans- 
ferred into the receiver. It will be retained there, because the 
valve V, openinif downwards, will not permit its return. If the 
piston be now £awn up, it will leave a vacuum below it when 
It begins to ascend, but the pressure of the atmosphere above 
will open the valve V , and the air rushing through will fill the 
cylinder as the piston ascends ; and when the piston has anived 
at the top of the cylinder, the space below it will again be 
filled with atmospheric air. By the next descent of the piston 
this air is forced into the receiver R as before, and so the pro- 
cess is continued. 

It should bo observed, that when the piston P is drawn to the 
top of the cylinder, the air which has passed into A B has not 
quite so great a pressure as the external atmosphere. This 
arises from the valve V requiring some definite force, however 
small, to open it When the air which has passed into tlie 
chamber A B acquires a pressure which is lesff than the atmos- 
pheric pressure by an amount equal to the tension of the valve 
V', then the excess of the pressure of liic atmosphere over the 
resistance of the air contained in A B will be insufficient to 
open the valve V, and no more air can pass into the cylinder. 
It should also be observed, tiiat the valve V, being pressed up- 
wards by the elastic force of the air condensed in the receiver, 
requires a still greater {nressure than this to open it, and there- 
fore before the valve V can be opened, the air enclosed below 
tlie piston P must always be condensed by the pressure of the 
piston in a higher degree than the air is condensed in the re- 
ceiver. The observations which have been made respecting 
the limit of the operation of the exhausting syrin^, arising 
from mechanical imperfections and other causes, will also be 
applicable here. However nicely the piston P, and the cylin- 
der in which it plays, ma^ be constructed, there will still be 
some small space remaimne between it and the sUk valve V, 
when it is pressed to the bottom of the cylinder. Into this 
■pace the air contained in the cylinder may, finally, be con- 
densed.; and when the pressure of the air contained in the 
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receiver becomes equal to the pressure of the air condensed 
into the space between the piston at the bottom of the cylinder 
and the silk valve, the operation of the instrument must neces- 
sarily cease ; for then the utmost degree of condensation which 
can be produced above the silk valve V will be insufficient to 
open the valve, and therefore the syringe cannot introduce 
more air into the receiver. 

7*he Condenser, 

(163.) The condenser has the same relation to the apparatus 
just described, as the air pump has to the exhausting syringe. 
The condenser consists of a receiver firmly and conveniently 
fixed, communicating by a tube with one or two condensing 
syringes, which may be worked in the same manner as the ex- 
haustmg syringe described in the air pump. 

In the use of such an instrument, it is convenient to possess 
the means of indicating the degree of condensation which has 
been effected. For this purpose a mercurial gauge is used, 
analogous to that which is applied to the air pump. A bent 

tube^ A B ^i^g' ^7 contains a small quantity 
of mercury, d, B, S', in the curved part When 
the ends of the tube are open, and in free com- 
munication with the atmosphere, the surfaces, 
S, S', will stand at the same level. The ex- 
tremity C is furnished with a stopcock, by 
which a communication with the atmosphere 
may be permitted or intercepted. The extrem- 
ity A communicates by a tube with the receiver 
in which the air is to be condensed. At the 
commencement of the process, before any cbn« 
densation has taken place, the stopcock C is 
closed, and the air included between it and the 
surface S' has then the same pressure as the 
external atmosphere. The air in the receiver 
having also that pressure, the two surfaces S 
and ^ necessarily stand at the same level. 
When the condensation of air in the receiver commences, the 
pressure on the surface S is increased ; therefore that surface 
falls, and the surface S' rises. The pressure of the air con- 
densed in the receiver will thus be balanced by the weight of 
the column of mercury between the levels S and S', together 
with the pressure of the air enclosed between S' and C. But 
by what has been proved in (133.) it follows, that the pressure 
of the air enclosed in S' C is increased in the same proportion 
as the space S' C has been diminished. Now, as the original 
pressure of the air contained in this space was equal to the 
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premure of the atmosphere, it is always easy to find the pres* 
•ore of the air reduced in bulk by increasing the amount of 
atmospheric pressure in the same proportion as the space &K C 
has been diminished. Thus, if the air enclosed in the tube be 
reduced to half its original bulk, then the pressure it exerti 
will be double the atmospheric pressure. If it is reduced to 
two thirds of its bulk, then the pressure of the enclosed air wiU 
be to the atmospheric pressure in the proportion of tluree to 
two, and so on. The pressure thus computed being added to 
the pressure arising from the column of mercury between the 
levels of the surfaces S and S', will give the whcue pressure of 
the air condensed in the receiver. 

Although the condenser vi not without its use in experiment- 
al physics, yet it is an instrument far less important than the 
air pump to which it is so analogous. The cases are innumer- 
able in which it is necessary to inquire what effect would take 
place in the absence of the atmosphere ; but they are com- 
paratively few in which it is necessary to investigate what 
effects would be produced under increased atmospheric 
pressure. 

We do not, therefore, think it necessary, in a treatise of this 
nature, to enter into fhrther details concerning the condenser. 



CHAP. VI. 

MACHINSS FOR RAISING WATSR. 

THK LIFTING PUMf . — PUMP WITHOUT FRICTION.— THE SUCTIOIT PUMP. 
— TH£ FORCING PUMP. — THX SAME WITH AIR VESSEL. — ^THE SAME 
WITH A SOLID PLUNGER. — DOUBLE FORCING PUMP.*-^HE FIRE EN- 
GINE.— SIPHONS. — THE WURTEMBURG SIPHON. 

(164.) Machines of a CTeat variety of forms, and constructed 
upon various principles, derived from mechanics, hydrostatics, 
and pneumatics, have been applied to the purposes of raising 
water above its natural level. These machines, generally are 
called Pumps. 

The most simple machine of this description is that which is 
called 

The Z/yUng Pump* 

(165.) Let A B D C,^. 34., be a short cylinder submerged 
in the well or reservoir trom which the water is to be raised. 
This cylinder communicates by a valve x, with a tube or pipe 



A D, and i> worked br a rod or fimw- 
work, M Teprewntea in ttM flfoi*. 
Thia piston u Aimished with t valve v, 



which opens upwaida. 

When the piston descends, the pres- 
sure of the water opens the vilve v, and 
tbe cylinder between the two vslves is 
filled with water. When the piston 
is raised, the water between the valves 
being pressed against the valve z opens 
it, and is driven into the tube C E, 
fiom which its return is intercepted by 
the valve X. The water follows the 
piston in its ascent by the h jdroetatieal 
pressure of the water in the reservoir 
outside the cylinder ; and on the next 
descent of the piston, water will ^«in 
pass through the valve v, which will be 
driven through the valve z, on its nezt 

The use of the valve z is evidently 
to relieve the valve ti during the de- 
scent of the piston from the pressure 
of the eolunm of water in the tube C B. If tbe valve e were 
■nbjeet to that pressure, it would fail to be opened during the 
descent of the piston by the pressuro of the water in tbe well, 
because tbe level of that water ia necessarily below the level 
of the water in the pipe C E. 

The use of the ralve ti ia to prevent the return of the water 
through the piston during its ascent. In drawing up the piston 
■ force will be necesaary sufficient to support the entire column 
of water ftom the valve » to tbe sur&ce of the water in the 
tube C G. The actual amount of this force is the weight of a 
column of water, whose base is equal to the horizontal secUon 
of the piston, and whose height is equal to the height of the 
sur&ce of the water in the tube C E above the valve v. It is 
evident that after each stroke of the pump, the pressure on the 
piston, and the force necessary to raise i^ will be increased by 
the weight of a column of water whose base is tbe horizontal 
section of the piston, and whose height is equal to the increase 
which the elevation of the column m C £ receives &om the 
water driven through the valve ;r. 

(166.) The ingenious form of pump represented in^. 35. 
acts upon the pnnciple of the lifting pump, though very differ 
Mt mm it in q^evance. It is lecoauaended bj the ciicmn- 
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Uaxtem of being free from friction, or neatly *o, ftnd by being 
ca]Ntble of Ijeing worked bv the weight of an animal wallung up 
an iBclined plane, one of the moat advantageous ways in wbicn 
Uimal power can be applied. 

Let A B C D be a wooden tube of any 
'V' ^ ahape, round or square, which descends to a 

depth in the well or rcaervoir equal to the 
beight above the surface of the reservoir to 
which the water ia required to be raised, 
Thni if A H be the height to which the water 
is to be raised above Uie level of the well, 
then the depth G B must be at least equal tn 
AH. L M is a heavy beam or pluncf^r, sus- 
pended from a chain, and capable of descend- 
ing by its own weight in water. A valve v 
covers an opening placed at the bottom of the 
tube or barrel. By the hydroatatic pressure 
the water will enter the valve v, and fill the 
barrel to the level of the water in the cistern. 
G I la a short tube proceeding from the aide 
of the barrel, at the surface of the water, and 
communicating with the vertical tube AH*, 
by a valve H, which opena upwards. K is 
the spout of discharge. The plunger L M 
hangs loosely in the tube, so that it moves 
upwards and downwards perfectly free from 
friction. When this plunger ia allowed to 
descend by its weight into the water which 
fills the lower part of the tube, the valve v is 
closed, and the water displaced by the plunger 
is farced through the valve H into the tube 
A H. When the plunger ia raised, the valve 
H is closed, and the water thus forced into the tube A H 
cannot return. The water from the cistern then flows through 
the valve V, and riaea in the tube to the level 6. The next 
descent of the piaton propels more water into the tube A H, 
and this is continued so long aa the piston is worked. 

The manner in which such an apparatus is worked hy the 
weight of a man is represented in^. 3C. Two pumps are 
Osed, such as that just described, and when the plunger de- 
scends in one it rises in the other. I'hc two pumps communi- 
cate with one vertical pipe, which therefore receives a continual 
supply of water ; for while the action of one pmnp is suspend- 
ed, the other is in progress. A roan walks from one end of on 
inclined plane to the other, and, by his weight upon one rido 
or the other of the fulcrum, caiuaa tbs [dungen altenutely to 
tiMand&ll. 
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(167.) The commoii suction pomp is a large syringe, which 
is connected with a tube, the lower extremity of which is plunged 
in a well, from which water is to be raised. This tube is 
called a suction pipe. 

Let Wyjig. 37., represent the well or reservoir from which 
the water is to be elevated, and let S O represent the suction 
tube. The lower end O of this tube being pierced with holes 
acts as a strainer, and prevents the admission of solid impurities 
into the pipe which might choke the pump and impede its 
action. At the upper end of the suction tube a valve x ia> placed, 
which opens upwards, and at this point the tube is connected 
with the great syringe B C, furnished with a piston, ii^ which 
there is another valve v, which also opens upwards, as already 
described in the exhausting syringe. The piston is worked 
alternately upwards and downwards in common pumps by a 
lever, called the brake, but may also be worked in many other 
ways. At the commencement of the operation, the level of the 
water in the suction tube coincides with the level of the exter- , 
nal water in the well, because both are subject to the same 
atmospheric pressure ; but when the syringe B C is wor^ced, it 
will rarefy the ur in tiie tube S O, on the principle and in Uie 
manner explained in (143.)* The pressure of the air in S O on 
the surface of the water within it being thus diminished, and 
21 



rendered less than the pressnro of the stmOBphere on the exte- 
rior surface of the water in the well, a column of water will bo 
forced in the tube 8 O by the escees of the atmoipheric pre»- 
■ure. In proportion as the rarefaction of the air between the 
■urface of tJie column suspended in the tube S O and the valve 
X is increased, in the Hime proportion will its pressure on the 
aurface of the column be diminished, and so long as this dimi- 
nution is continued the height of the column will incresee. 
There is, however, a limit to this height. If the air could be 
altogether withdrawn from the tube S O, and an absolnte 
vacuum produced beneath the valve x, like that which eiists 



n the well, would sustain a column of water in the tube 
8 0, the weight of which would be equal to a column of mer- 
cury with the SEimc base, and having the height of the mercury 
in Uio barometer. Now tliQ specific gravity of water is about 
13j times 1c:i3 tlimi that of inercun', and coruequently a Ibree 
which could suHtain a column of 30 inches of merciiTy would 
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support a column of water 13^ times ^eater in height. If the 
barometer, therefore, be considered to stand at 30 inches, the 
atmospheric pressure would support a column of water of about 
405 inches, or 34 feet From this consideration it will appear 
that if the operation of the syringe were perfect, and that an 
absolute vacuum could be produced below the valye x, still the 
water could never ascend tiurough that valve by the atmospheric 
pressure, if its height above the level of the water in the cistern 
exceeded 13^ times the height of the barometric colunm. In 
these countries the barometric column varies between 28 and 
31 inches in height, and therefore the valve x ought not to be 
more than 30 feet above the level of the water in the well« 
But it is still to be observed, that the construction and opera- 
tion of the great syringe B C is subject to inevitable imperfec- 
tions, which are always greater the larger the scale on which 
the instrument is made. Even in small syringes accurately 
constructed, a degree of imperfection exists, which has been 
already noticed in the explanation of the exhausting syringe ; 
but such defects are greatly increased in a larger syringe, such 
as that used in common water pumps, where a common and less 
expensive mode of construction must be used. 

From these causes, a column of water, which can be raised 
in the tube S O, will be less than even 30 feet in height It is 
obvious, however, that within this limit the length of the tube 
S O must be determined by the degree of excellence attained 
in the construction of the syringe C B. 

When the rarefaction has been carried to a sufficient extent, 
the tube S O being adjusted to a proper length, the column of 
water will rise until part of it pass through the valve Xy and it 
will ascend to a level in the syringe B C, the height of which 
above the water in the well will be determined by the excess 
of the atmospheric pressure above the pressure which continues 
to act on the surface of the water in C B. The water which is 
thus drawn into the ejnnge presses by its weight on the valve 
Xj and cannot return into Sie suction tube. "When the piston is 
now pressed down, it will act on the water which has been 
raised above the valve x in the mannei: of the lifting pump 
already described, and the remainder of the process in raising 
the water will be in all respects the same as that which has 
been explained in reference to the lifting pump. In this case 
the water raised through the suction pipe, and deposited above 
the valve x in the syringe, serves as a well to the syringe, con- 
sidered as a lifting pump. It is evident that, according as the 
water is elevated above the piston, the atmospheric pressure 
acting on the surface of the water in the well wiU force more 
water through the valve x. In this way the process is contin- 
jed; during every ascent of the piston water being raised 



ngh tfac nbe «^ and Aning each dcKMit of tbe pHtoo tko 
equBUlilr of wBlet |wiwiii^ thraogli Ibe vmlve «k Am the 
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^ it »X length leaches Um apoOt fiom whicsh it is dia- 
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bold pump. It may ^peir, at fint viev, that the {wcamn of 
Ibe atmoapbeie eiutiuiuiig the column of water in the metkiii 
tube flunisheB an aid to the power which works the pmi^ 
. This, however, if not the caae ; at least not so in the leDse in 
which it is common]; undeistood. To make this intelligible, it 
viU be necessaiy to consider somewhat in detail the forces 
which are in operation duriugp the process. There are sonw 
forces which are directed downwards from the top of the s^yriDge 
towards the bottom of the well, and others which are directed 
npwsrdH. Now it is evident that the mechanical power applied 
to draw the piston up will have to overcome all that excess by 
which the foicea downwards exceed the fmcea upwards. Let 
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U8 suppose a column of water resting on the piston, after having 
passed through the valve v. The upper surface of this column 
is pressed upon hy the weight of the atmosphere ) the piston 
has, therefore, this weight to sustain. IIT has also to sustain 
the weight of the water which is ahove it. The atmospheric 
pressure acting also on the water in the well, is transmitted by 
the quality of liquids explained in Hydrostatics, chap, ii., to 
the bottom of the piston ; but this effisct is diminished by the 
weight of the column of water between the surface of the water 
in the well and the bottom of the piston, for the atmospheric 
pressure must, in the first place, sustain that column, and can 
only act upon the bottom of the piston in the upward direction 
with that amount of force by which it exceeds the weight of the 
column of water between the piston and tlie well. The effect, 
therefore, on the |Hston is the same as if it were pressed down- 
wards by the weight of the column of water between the piston 
and the well, and at the same time pressed upwards by the 
atmospheric pressure. Thus the piston may. in fact, be regard- 
ed as being urged downwards by the following forces, — ^the 
atmospheric pres3Ui*e, the weight of the water above the piston, 
^ and the weignt of the water between the piston and the well 
" that is to say, in fact, by the atmospheric pressure, together 
with tlie weight of all the water which has been raised from the 
well. At the Same time, it is pressed upwards by the atmos- 
pheric pressure transmitted from the surface of the water in the 
well. This upward pressure will neutralize or destroy the 
effect of the same atmospheric pressure acting downwards on 
the surface of the water above the piston, and the efiective 
downward force will be the weight of all the water which is 
contained in the pump. 

By this reasoning, it appears that the pump must be worked 
with as much force as is equal to the weight of all the water 
which is in it at any time, and, therefore, that the atmospheric 
pressure affords no aid to the working power. 

Since the action of the pump in raising water is subject to 
intermission, the stream discharged from the spout will neces- 
sarily flow by fits and irregularly, if some means be not adopted 
to prevent this. At the top of the pump a cistern may be con- 
structed, with a view to remove this inconvenience. If the 
pump be worked, in the first instance, so as to raise more water 
in a given time than is discharged at the spout, the column of 
water will necessarily accumulate in the barrel of the pump 
above the spout. The cistern M N will, therefore, be filled, 
and this will continue until the elevation of the surface of the 
water in tiie cistern above the spout will produce such a pres- 
sure, that the velocity of discharge from the spout will be equal 
to the velocity with which the water is raised by the pistoib 
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tiaft. Hum le*^ howeTar, wiQ 1>e aubject to k bim]1 virMtiiM 
M tto lartnn liae* ; ibr while the ptatoa is desceodinc, the 
' ' ' ' le the ^MNi^wd no water is laieed £7 the 



qiMiKty tbe level of the water in the ciatem iwea, and thua lUi 
tenl altniiateir riaea and blla with the {Mateo. Bnt if the 
■lag nil mil I of the ciatem be amch gi e alw than the aeetion of 
the pai^> banal, then thia vaiiatioii in the SDrftce will be pn>- 
poftionallj Moall, fix- the qoanti^ of water wtncb fills a part of 
tba hatnl, equal lathe jilij trf" the piatoo, will produce a very 
rii^ chance in the aoi&ce of the water in the ctatera. The 
flow, theie&e, from the ^ont S will be 



7%c Farcing Pwmp. 

(16B.) The foicin^ pmnp u an inatrnment which comUiiea 
die principles of the anction and the lifting pomp. In J^. 36L, 



C B ia a anctJoD pipe which descends inta the wdl, at the lop 
of which b the. aoction Tolre V openinz upwards. The pain|i 
barrel A B C D ii futnkhed with a solid ptston without a valve, 
and froin the side of tlus barrel, just above the auction valve, 
there proceeds a pipe whicli coouniinicBtea with an upri^t 
C7linder G H, whicli is canied to the height to which the water 
ia intended to be raised. In the bottom of thia orUnder i« 
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placed a valve V, which opens upwards. In . the commence- 
ment of the process, the suction pipe C E, and the chunber 
between the piston and valves, are filled with air. Wlien the 
piston is depressed to the valve V, the air enclosed in the latter 
chamber becomes condensed, and, opening the valve V^ a part 
of it escapes. On raising the piston the air below it beccNnes 
rarefied, and the air in the suction pipe, opening the valve Y by 
its superior pressure, expands into the upper chamber : a part 
of it is expelled through the valve V, when the piston next 
descends. During this process, it is evident that the pump acts 
as an air pump or exhausting syringe, and is in all respects 
equivalent to the instrument described in (148.). When the air 
becomes sufficiently rarefied by this process, the atmospheric 
pressure forces water from the well through the suction pipe 
and tlie valve V into the chamber between, the piston and the 
valves. When the piston now descends, it presses on the sur* 
face of the water, and the valve V opening upwards ]M«venti 
the return of the water into the suction pipe ; while the pres- 
sure of the piston, being transmitted by the water to the valve 
V, opens it, and,, as the piston descends, the water passes inio 
the force pipe 6 H. The next ascent of the piston allows more 
water to pass through the valve Y, and the next descent forces 
this water through the valve V' into the force pipe. By contin- 
uing this process, the quantity of water in the force pipe con- 
tinually increases, receiving equal additions at each descent of 
the piston. 

It is evident that the force pipe may be placed in any posi- 
tion, whether perpendicularly, obliquely, or horizontally, and 
that, in every case, the action of the piston will propel the water 
through it 

When the piston is pressed downwards, and the valve Y' is 
opened, it is necessary that the force which works the piston 
should balance the weight of Uie column of water in the force 
pipe, for this weight is transmitted by the water between the 
piston and force pipe to the bottom of U^e piston ; consequently, 
the height of the column of water in the force pipe will measure 
the intensity of the pressure against the base of the piston when 
the valve v' is open. A column of water about 34 feet in 
height, suspended in the force pipe, will press on the base of 
the piston with a force of about 15 pounds on each square inch, 
and the pressure at other heights will be proportional to this. 
The force necessary to urge £e piston downwards may, there- 
fore, always be calculated. In drawing the piston up, the valve 
Y' is closed, and relieves the piston from the weight of the 
incumbent column ; if the valve Y is opened, the piston is sub- 
ject to the same pressure as in the suction pump. This pres 
sure has been already proved to be equal to the weight of th 
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eolanm of witer laiied Above the level of tbe watar in the 
wslL 

It follows fi«m thi<, that if the height of the force pipe bo 
equ^ to the length of the suction pipe, then the piston loust be 
presAod upwBTiiB and downn-ards with the aamC force ; bnt if 
the height of the tbrce pipe be greater or Icaa than the length 
of the BDCtion pipe, then the downward prcesure mait be greater 
or )Bm, in the same proportion, than the force which draws tbe 
piston up. In fact, the force which draws the piston up in this 
pump, after the water has been raised to the valve, is nnitbm ; 
while the force with which the piston must be nrged down- 
wards is continually increasing, uuti! the water in the force pipe 
reaches its point of discharge, and untU the discharge bvcoroes 
equal to tiie supply. 

The supply 01 water by' the force pipe through the valve V, 
Is evidently intermitting, being suspended daring the ascent of 
the piston ; tt follows, uierefore, that the flow from the point of 
discharge will be liable to the snmo intennission, if means be 
not adapted to counteract this effect. A cistern placed at the 
top of the force pipe, as already described in the suction pump, 
may serve the purpose, but it Js generally more convenient to 
use an apparatus called an air vessel, which is represented in 
/jf 39. Immediately above the valve V a short tube c-*>i»h- 

Fig.S9. 



nicates with a strong, close vessel of sufficient capacity ; through 
the top of this vessel the force pipe G H passes, and descends 
to a point near the bottom. By the action of the pump the 
water is forced into the vessel M N, and when its surface rises 
above the month H of the force pipe, the air in the vessel M N 
is confined above the water; and as the water is gradually 
r,,-..i ;„_ „|i„ „i, i, ^„^^,^„^..^^ „^^ ,^j^ „.j,,, ip^^„^.pfl f,^„,|^ 
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fi»ce on the iiiriaceorthe wat^r; this pieMoni fbrcei a ctduion 
of water into the pipe H G, BzuJ imintaim that c(temn at an 
elevation proportional to the elastic force of the condeiued air. 
When the air in the veuel M ia reduced to half its original 
bulk, it will act on the aoriace of the water with doabla the 
atmospheric preaaure ; meanwhile, the water in the force pipa 
being subject onl; to once the atmospheric preHitre, there ia 
an unresisted upward force equal to the atmoaphsric preaaure 
which Buetoins the column of water in the tube : a colnnm will 
^en be sustained about 34 feet in height. When the Mr is 
reduced to one third of ita original buUc, the height of the col- 
umn which it can sustain ia 68 feet, and so on. If the force 
pipe terminate in a ball pierced with small holss, so as to form 
aje( iTeau, the elastic pressure of the air on the aurtmce will 
cause the water to spout from the hcdea. 

It ia of great impnrtaoce in the forcinx pump that tlie piston 
should be trulj water-tight in the cylinder, and in practice this 
is not always very easily accomplished. The amaifeBient 
represented in j%. 40. is better adi^ited to iimirft tiie peiftct 



action of the pomp than the &rm of piston already represented. 
In this case a polished cylindrical metal plunger P paste* 
through a collar of leathers A B, which eiacOy fits it ; and it is 
mtuntained perfectly air-tight and water-tight b^ being lubri- 
cated with oil or tallow. When the plun^ h raised, the spaes 
it dessEts is replaeed by the wat«r whidi rises through tiN 
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vilve V ; and when it descends, the water which filled the apace 
jito which it advancea is dnven before it, through the valve V, 
■nto the force pipe. 

If tlie tbrcio^ pomp, represented in Ji^. 38., be atteotivelv 
coDiidered, it will be perceived that the principles on which 
the piston acta in its aacent and descent are perfcctJj distinct. 
In its ascent it is employed in drawing the wKter from the suc- 
tion pipe into the pump barrel, and in its descent it is employed 
in forcing that water from the pump barrel into the force pipe. 
Now the piaton beinr solid, and not famished with any valve, 
there is do reuon why its upper surface should not be employ- 
ed in raiaing or propelling water, aa well aa the lower. While 
the lower suitee is employed in drawing water from the anc- 
-tion pipe, the upper surface might be employed in propelling 
— . — ._.(, y|g force pipe ; and, on the oUier hand, ir """ "■" 



engaged in drawing water from the suction pipe. 
pliah this, it ia only necessary that the top of the cylinder should 
be closed, and that the piston rod should play through an air- 
tight collar, the top of the cylinder communicating with the 
force pipe and the suction pipe, as well as the bottom. 
Sndi an arrangement is represented in fig. 41. When the' 



Fig. 11. 



piston HMnds, tbo sactitm valve F ia opened, and water Is 
drawn into ttie pump barrvl below the piston ; and when tbs 
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piston descends, the suction valve F is closed, and the pressure 
of the piston on the water below it opens the valve C, and pro- 
pels the water mto the force pipe C G. Also, while the piston 
IS descending, water rises through the suction valve E into the 
barrel above the piston; and when the piston ascends, the 
water being pressed upwards keeps the valve E closed, and 
opens the ^ve D, and is thus propelled into the force pipe. 
By this arrangement the force pipe receives a continual supply 
of water from the pump barrel without any intermission ; and 
in like manner the pump barrel receives an unremitting flow 
from the suction pipe. This will be distinctly seen, if it is con- 
sidered that either of the two suction valves E or F must be 
always open. If the piston descends, the valve E is open and 
F is closed ; and if the piston ascends, the valve E is closed and 
the valve F is open: a stream, therefore, continually flows 
through the one valve or the other into the pump barrel. In 
like manner, whether the piston ascends or descends, one of 
the valves C or D must be open ; if it descends, the valve D 
is closed and C is open ; if it ascends, ihe valve D is open and 
C is closed. 

The Fire Engine, 

(169.) The fire engine is subject to a variety of different 
forms, which all, however, agree m one principle. It generally 
consists of a double forcing pump communicating with thie 
same air vessel, and instead of a force pipe a flexible leather 
hose is used, tlurough which the water is driven by the pressure 
of Uie condensed air in the air vessel. A section of the an • 
paratus is represented in fg> 42. T is a jupe which descends 
into the receiver, or to any vessel containing the supply of 
water. This pipe communicates with two suction valves V, 
which open into the pump barrels of two forcing pumps A B, 
in which solid pistons P are. placed. The piston rods of these 
are connected with a working beam, so arranged that a number 
of different persons may act on both sides of it. Force pipes 
proceed from the sides of Uie pump barrel above the valves V, 
and they communicate with an air vessel M, by means of valves 
V, which also open upwards. The pipe descends into the air 
vessel near the bottom, as already described ia Jig. 99. This 
pipe is connected with the flexible leathern hose £, the length 
of which is adapted to the purposes to which the machine is to 
be applied. The extremity of the hose may be carried in any 
direction, and may be introduced through tlie doors or windows 
of buildings. By the alternate action of the pbtons, water is 
drawn through the suction valve, and propelled through the 
forcing valves V, until the air in the top of the vessel li be» 
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eome* lugfalf compressed. This pressnre acts coatinnallj mi 
the soiftce of the wftteiin tke TeMel,uidfOTcesit Ihtoaghthe 
lealhem hoee, bo as to spout from its eztremi^ with a force 
depending pAraT on the decree of coudeiiMtion, and paitlj on 
the elevation of the eztremitf of the hose above the lerel at 
the engine. It is to be conndered that the pressure of tlte 
condenaed air has, in the first instance, ta support a coluimi of 
water, the height of which ii eqaal to the level of the end rf 
the tube above tiie level of the water in the air vegsel ; awl 
until the pressnre of tfao condensed air exceeds what is necea- 
aary for this purpose, no water can Bpont from the end of the 
hose ; and, Buoaeqnentlv, the force with which it will so spout 
win be proportional to the excess of the pressiHe of the oon- 
denaed air above the weight of the colunm of water, whoaa 
height ia equal to the elevation of the end of tlie tioae above 
the level of the water in the air vessel.* 

7%« Siplum. 

(170.) The Biphon is a contrivance bj wbioh a liquid m» b* 
conducted from one vessel to another throng an iatmiieiuatB 
channel or ^pe, which rises above the nataial level of the 
liwid. 

I^ ^tjfig- ^ ^B ^ cistern containing a liquid, and let B b* 
the height over which it is necesaary to condnct that liquid. 



Let A B C be & bent tube o| 
B A be immeraed ..^___ 

and let the end C be directed 



aba open at both ends, and let the leg 
liquid which it is raquired to tianafer, 
ected into tbe TCaael to wUch it ia in 



tended to remove it. Let the air which fllla the tube D B C be 
dnim from it by the mouth applied at C, or by an axluniitin^ 
ayringe. The atmoqtheric preiiure immediately taking effect 
on the aorthce D of the water in the ciatem will preia the 
water into the tube A B, towards the point B ; and if the point 
B be not at a greater height above the level of the cistern thao 
34 feet, then &e water wUl lise to the highest point B, and will 
flow BO la to fill the entire tube to the month C 

To comprehend the principle upon which tbe siphon acta, let 
us suppose the water at the point B acted upon bj two pres- 
sures, one towordi C, and the other towards D. It will move 
in the one direction or in the other according as the one or the 
other pressure prevails. The atmospheric pressure acting on 
the surikce D sui^iorts the column in the siphon between the 
■nrthce and the pomt B, and it (vesses the water at B towards 
C with a pressure equal to the amount by which the atmoa- 
pheric pressure exceeds the weight of the column DB, which 
It austains in the siphon. The atmospheric pressure also acts 
M the mouth C of the siphon, and is resisted by the weight of 
the column C B. It exerts a pressure on the water at B, 
amounting to the excess of the atraoepheric pressure above tho 
wei^ or the colomn C B. Thus it appears that the water at 
B is uried towarda C by a force equal to tbat preasnre by 
which ue atmoaidieric pressure exceed the weight of the 
water in B D, and thie force is resisted by a Ibrce equal to that 
by which the same atmospheric pressure exceeds the ww^t 
of tiie water in C B. Now, since the atntoepheric pressure 
exceeds the weight of the water in D B by a greater quantity 



llian It exceeds tiK vei^ltt oftiin water in B C, it MIowb that 
11 will hp urged inwards C withagroater force thaii it i» urged 
towards D. and, theteture, that it will move towards C. It k 



evident tliat the excesa of the force which urges it towuda C 
above tiie force whicii.urgee it towards D will be equal to the 
weight of the eoiumn of water C wliich is contaioed in tbc 
longer leg of the siphon below the level cf the water in tite 
cmtara D. 

If the leg of the siphon tetminate at ly, the forces which 
would act on the water al D would lie eqiud, for the one would 
he the atmosptieric pressure diminished by tlie weight of the ' 
water in B D, ai^ Uie other wonld he llie atmospheric pressure 
diminished by tiiu weight of tlie water in H ly ; but the weight 
(.f tho water iftBP and B IV being equa!,,the fcrces which act 
on the wator at B will also be equal ; Iheie/ora no water will 
flow from the siplmn. If the leg of the aipbon teniiinata above 
b', as at E, (hen the pressure on tlic water at j),.iho siphon 
being supposed to be filled, will be greater in tlie direction at 
B D than m the direction at B C, and, therefore, the water will 
ilow back into the cistern, and Ute siphon will be useless. 

I^t F Q tie a vessel to which the liquid is to he transferred. 
When it riaea in Utw vessel above the mou^h C to an; higher 
level, as h, then iJie weight of the water in the leg below L 
will be balanced by the pressure of tlie water in the vessel F G, 
and, therefore, the efficient le^ of the siphon will be B L. Thus, 
a< tiie surface of the water rises in the vessel F G, the actual 
leg of the siphon is shortened. When the surface L ba« risen 
towards the level of the surface D, then the legs of the siphon 
become equal, and, by what has b«en already stated, its action 
must ceaM. 
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It thus appears that tlio mphoo is merely an instFument used 
in decanting a liquid, but that it does not perform tlic office of 
a pump in raising it above the level which it held in the vessel 
frqm which it is drawn. 

The process of exhausting the. syringe by saction, or other- 
wise, is frequently difficult uid always inconvenient. Bat thi^ 
may be avoided by presenting the legs of the siphon upwards 
in the first instance, and having stopped the shorter leg witli 
the hand, filling the siphon through the longer leg C B. Both 
ends of the tube being then stopped, let them be pressed down- 
wards, the shorter leg being introduced below the water in the 
cistern, and the longer leg^ being carried over the vessel in 
which tlic liquid is to be decanted. 

The process of exhaustion is sometimes facilitated in the 
following manner: — A small tube proceeds from tlie lone^er 
leg near its extremity at D,^. 44. The extre **** ' * • w* •« 




immersed in the liquid, and the extremity C being stopped by 
the hand, tiie mouth applied at the extremity E of the subsid- 
iary tube will exhaust the siphon and cause tlie water to rise 

in it 

When the siphon is constructed upon a very larjje scale this 
process is impracticable. In that case both ends of the tube A 
and C may be first plugged, and a hole being made at tli» 
highest part B, the instrument may be filled with liquid. The 
hole through wliich it is filled being then plugged, and the 
extremities opened, the instrument will act A siphon of an> 
magnitude may thus be constructed, and water may be carried 
over a hill, the perpendicular height of the top of the siphon 
Doi exceeding 34 icet above the level of the reservoir from 
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which the water is to be drawn ; bat it is obvious, also, that the 
basin into which it is discharged must not be higher than the 
level of the receiver from which it is drawn. 

The Wurtemburg siphon has the conv<»nience, when once 
filled, of always remaining so, the waste by evaporation only 
being supplied. This instrument is represented in Jig. 45w 

FHg.Ali, 




When not in use, it may be hung up upon a hook or nail by 
the curved part B. TTie ends D and £ will then be presented 
upwards, the liquid being retained in the siphon by the atmos- 
pheric pressure acting on both surfaoes at D and E. When 
the leg B C D is immersed in a vessel of liquid, the surface D 
is pressed down by the weight of the incumbent liquid, and 
also by the atmospheric pressure acting above that. This 
pressure is transnutted to £, where it is resisted by the atmos- 
I^eric pressure only ; consequently the water wnl be driven 
*r«Tr» F with a force equivalent to the hydrostatic pressure on 
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THE AIR GUN, AIR BALLOON, AND DIVING BELL 

THE AIR nUDi ^^FIKST ATTKNPT8 AT BALr.OONS.-^LAHA^8 BAf.t.OO?! OF 
RARXriXD AIR. — FIRE BALLOONS. — HUNTGOLFIKR^S BALLO<IK.«— 
FIRST ASC£(rT.— BALLOONS INFLATED WITH RYDROGKIT. — PARA> 
CHUTE.— BLAScIIARD's KXrERlMENT.— CAUSKS OF THE RFFlCACf 
OF THE FARACH0TE.— ASCENT OF OAY ICSSAC AND BIOT.— APPEXR- 
ANCKS IN THE HIGHER REGIONS OF TUK ATNOSrHEKR. — THE 
DIVING BKLI.« 

The Mr Gun. 

(171.) The air gun is an instrument for projecting balls or 
other missiles by uie elastic force of condensed air. 

A strong metal ball is constructed, furnished with a small 
bole, and a valve opening inwards : in this ball air may be 
condensed to any degree which its strength is capable of 
bearing, by means of a condensing syringe screwed into the 
hole. 

When this condensation has been accomplishcd/the boll is 
detached from the syringe and screwed at the breech of a gun» 
constructed so that a trigger is capable of opening the vdve. 
The ball being placed in the barrel near the breech, and fitting 
the barrel so as to be air-tight, is exposed to the pressure oi 
the condensed air the moment the valve is opened : this pres- 
sure propels it along the barrel, and continues to act upon it so 
long a.s the valve is opened. It is thus projected from the 
gun in the same manner as that in which a ball is urged by the 
expansive force of exploded gunpowder. The force of pr()jec- 
tion obviously depends on tlie -degree of condensation which is 
given to the air in the ball. 

The stock of the gun may contain a magazine of balls^ and 
6e furnished with a simple mechanism by which th^sc balls 
may be transferred in succession into the barrel, so that tJiO gun 
is easily and quickly loaded aller each discharge. 

The magazine of condensed air may receive different shapes 
and be dinerentlv arranged ; but that wliich is bow described is 
one of the best forxna for it 

_ _ # • 

The Mr BaUoon. 

(./i.) The phjrsical conditions under which a solid Jjody im- 
mersed in a liquid will riae to the surface, sink to the bottom 
22* 
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Ibllj 
dftkMTohmr. (HjdnMUtka, dn^ ▼.) 

If a bo^ he homer than tbe qiwuHitj ! of liqiod, tiie ^ace cf 
whieh it ocdvieny it will mk hj thA ytefomSenaaee, If it be 
cmhI m we^ to tihe liqoid it ifispteeo, it vffl lenuD ov- 
pmM, M tbe liqmd itself woold ; bat if it be filter tioDi tiie 
fiqnid wbieb ie displaeed, tbe e up e ii ut wei|^ of dbe wmuuii i l » 
bi^ liqili^ wiD picw it «p«aiiK ohI win cawe it to aocend to 
tiieemftee. 

Liqoidi being inc oiiipiriMHf , all their etntfa here tiie yame 
lieiin^y or oeartj so ; and, conseqaenti y, a aolid wlncb at one 
depcb ia Ugbter tban tbe hqaad winch it diopiacei^ will aim be 
lighter et ereiy depth. Cooaeqoeirtly, if aa^d Ihub a tendeney 
to rise towards the sorfiM^ at any depth, it will contiiifie ao to 
rise ootfl it reach the sorfiwe. I^ bowerer, the strata of liquid 
anproachijig the sorfiice had grsdoaHy decreased in deBnty, 
thea the SMid, which was lighCery bulk for bulk, tiian an inleiior 
stratoniy might be eqoal in weight, bulk for bidb, to a sopeiior 
one, and hMrier, hoik tn bnlk, tium othen -nearer to the sor- 
faee« Thus, sach a body woald rise at certain depths, hot at 
other lesser depths it woold nnk ; and at the depth of a certain 
stnitam it woold remain sospended* 

Hie property of liquids, which is the canse of these j^e- 
nomena, is their power of freely transmitting pressure. This 
will be ]dainly perceired by referring to (55.), where it is shown 
that the solid rises to the surface by the pressore of the column 
of the liquid whose base is contiguous to it, and rests on the 
same lerel, and which pressure is transferred to the base of the 
solid bj the inferior strata of liquid. Now this property of 
transmitting pressure is common to elastic fluids, and we are, 
therefore, warranted in the inference, that a solid suspended in 
a gaseous fluid, which is lighter, bulk for bulk, than the fluid, 
will rise ; that if it be heavier, bulk for bulk, it wiJQ fall ; and 
if it be equal in weight, bulk for bulk, it will remain suspended. 
That a solid, thercrore, may rise in the atmosphere with any 
given force, it is only necessary that its weight should be less 
than the weixrht of the air which it displaces by the amount of 
that force. Upon this principle bai.loon8 are constructed. 

The method of constructing a balloon, which naturally first 
suggests itself, is to exhaust a large chamber of the air which 
it contains, so as to render it a vacuum, or nearly so : it will then 
continue to displace the same quantity of atmosphere as before, 
but its weight will be diminished by the weight of the air with- 
drawn from the chamber, and it will have a disposition to rise 
in the atmosphere proportionate to the difference between the 
actual weight of the materials which form the chamber and the 
weight of Uie air whose place it occupies. This was, accord- 



;ngly, the method adopted io the earUert attempts on record to 
construct hnUoona. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century, a Jesuit named Francis Lana coustructed four hollow 
spheres of copper, each twenty feet in diametw, and so thin 
that the total weight of the copper composing them waa leu 
than the weight of the air which they would displace. 

He proposed to attach these spheres to a boat tiimiibed with 
a iul, as represented in Jig. 46^ by which meana he hoped to 
traverse the clouds. 



The method of exhaustion which Lima possessed was insuf' 
flcient to accomplish his purpose ; but even had it been other* 
wise, the atmospheric pressure acting on the external surfkca 
of the attenuated metal globes would have crushed them, and 
proved the project to be impracticable. It may be slated gen- 
erally, that no known solid possesses sufficient strene£ to 
enable a globe, or any other vessel formed of it, to resist the 
atmospheric pressure from without, when that pressure is not 
balanced by a corresponding pressure from within, unless it b« 
made of so great a thickness that its weight wUl very much 
exceed the weight of the air which it displaces. 

To give sufficient buoyancy to a large hollow body, and at 
tlie same time to secure it from the effect of atmospheric pres- 
sure, it v/\\\ be therefore necessary to fill it witii some elastie 
fluid which will, by its elasticity, balance the e&ct of the ex- 
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lemol UT, and, by ita small epeciSc weight, produce a de^e 
of buoyancy sufficient to ruse the materials of which it ii 
constructed. In this caan, aa the forcea which act on the bal- 
loon M« held in a state of equilibriuD),or neatly ao, no extraor- 
(Knary degree of strength is required, and any extremely liehl 
and flexible aubatance impervious to air or gas may be use<L 

Tli3 most obiioua contiivaiice which is suggested by thcsr 
considerations ia atmospheric air rarefied by Iieat ; for in this 
case, the expansion produced by the heat gives the same degree 
of elaalicity with a much leas quantity of atmoapheric air 
To explain this, let a glasa bulb A be fumiahed with a tube T 
which, rising from it to the extremity at which it is curved, 
descends into a vessel V,^. 47., containing w&ter or other 

Fig. 41. 



liquid : the oir is thus enclosed in the tube in the common stata 
of the external atmosphere. Let a apirit lamp, or any other 
Bource of heat, be now applied to the bulb at A ; the air in the 
bolb, receiving increased elasticity from tlie heat, will proaa the 
water towards the moulJj of the tube, and, rising in bubbles, 
will escape at the surface of the water. This will continue 
until the air in the tube is highly rarefied ; still, however, 
retaining a degree of elasticity sufficient to balance the atmos- 
pheric prassure acting on the surface of the water in the 
vessel, and transmitted by it to the surface of the water in the 
htbe. That the air in the tube is highly rarefied, may be veri- 
fied by removing the lamp from the bulb : as the tube cocla, tha 
oir will contract itself into its former dimensions, and the 
prewure of the atmosphere will fbI^:c the liquid through ttiP 
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mouth of the tube and over the curved part ioto the bulb. It 
will be found, that in this way the bulb and tube will be filled, 
with the exception of a very small bubble of air, which will 
remain suspenaed at the highest point of the tube : this bubble 
will have the same temperature as the external air, and the 
same pressure ; and it is obvious, that this is as manv times 
lighter than the air which originally filled the tube and bulb, as 
its present magnitude is less than the whole M>ntentB of the 
bulb and tube. 

If, instead of a glass bulb, we take a large spherical bi^ con- 
structed of anv li^t substance, and having in one part a circular 
opening or hole, this baf may be distended by blowing into it 
common air. If the hole be then presented downward, and a 
lamp suspended beneath it, the flame of the lamp will gradually 
increase the temperature of the air contained m the bag : i| 
will thus acquire increased elastic force, by which a part will 
be expelled at the hole under which the lamp is suspended. 
This process of rarefaction will be continued so long as the air 
contained in the bag receives increased temperature firom the 
heat of the lamp ; but throughout the whole process the elastic 
force of the rarefied air will be equal to the external pressure 
of the atmosphere, and the bag will be subject to no force tend- 
ing either to burst it or to crush it. 

Such a baf , if constracted of sufficient magnitude, may by 
these means be rendered lighter than the air which it Replaces. 
It will thus have a corresponding buoyancy, and will ascend in 
the atmosphere with a force equal to the difference between its 
own weight and the weight of the air which it displaces. 

The application of these principles forms the fint successful 
attempt in aeronautics. In the year 1782, two paper-makers, 
named Montgolfier, residing at Annonai, in France, constructed 
a bag of silk, in the form of a square box, containing about 40 
solid feet when filled. In the bottom of this was placed an 
aperture', under which burning paper was applied : it ascended 
to nearly 100 feet in the air. The experiment was immediately 
instituted on a larger scale. A balloon, constructed of a capaci- 
ty exceeding 700 solid feet, rose in the same manner to an 
elevation of more than 600 feet A balloon in the spherical 
form, but on a scale still larger, was next constructed ; it con- 
tained 23,000 feet, and had a buoyancy capable of raising 500 
pounds. It ascended -in the atmosphere to a height of about 
6000 feet 

Hitherto the experiments were confined to the object of 
ascertaining the mere possibility of ascending in the atmos- 
pbere ; . and, in some cases, the effects procmced on animal 
life at great elevations were tried, by sending up various ani 
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n&ls contained in a baslcet of wicker-work suspended from tlie 
balloon. 

At length) in the latter end of the year 1783, a balloon was 
constructed at Paris, with a view to transport one or more per- 
sons into tJie higher regions of the atmosphere. This machine 
was composed of an elliptical bag, 74 feet iti height and 48 in 
diameter. Immediately under an aperture in the bottom of the 
bag was suspended an iron grate within reach of the aeronaut, 
on which was placed the burning fuel to maintain the rarefac- 
tion within the balloon. An ascent was made to a height of 
about 3000 feet by M. Pilatre de Rozier and the marquis d'Ar- 
landes. After this experiment various others succeeded in 
balloons constructed in the same manner. 

The first projector of these balloons conceived that the 
machine owed its buoyancy to the gas produced by the fire, 
and which with an elastic pressure equal to the air was specif- 
ically lighter ; still the mechanical principle of the ascent was 
not mistaken. 

The step from fire balloons to balloons filled with gas specif- 
ically lighter than atmospheric air, of the same pressure, was 
now easy and obvious. The gas at present denominated 
hydrogen was submitted to a series of experiments, by which 
it was found that its specific gravity was only one seventli of 
that of common atmospheric air. It was obvious, therefore, 
that a balloon filled with this gas would have considerable 
buoyancy. Balloons were accordingly constructed and inflated 
with this gas, and various ascents have since been made, the 
particulars of which would not be suitable to the limits of tlie 
present treatise 

The density of each stratum of air being proportional to the 
pressure under which it is placed, it follows that in ascending 
in the atmosphere the strata will have less and less specific 
gravity. A balloon, therefore, containing gas which balances 
Sie lower strata, will, if it be completely filled, have a tendency 
to burst when it has ascended into the higher strata ; for the 
gas, not having room to expand, will maintain its original elastic 
K>rce, while the atmospheric pressure, being diminished in the 
ascent, will cease to balance this elastic force of the confined 
gas. There will then be a bursting pressure equivalent to tlie 
excess of the atmospheric pressure of the lower strata over the 
atmospheric pressure in the strata to which the balloon has 
ascended. 

These eflTects may be provided against by imperfectly filling 
the balloon in the first instance, so that as it ascends, the gas 
which it contains will have room to expand, and tlius, while the 
pressnrc of the atmosphere is diminished, the elastic pressure 
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of the gas in th^ balloon will be dimimshed in the aaxxie propor- 
tion. So long as the atmospheric pressure is not diminished to 
that degree which would cause the gas enclosed in the balloon 
to expand, so as to completely inflate it, no force tending to 
burst the balloon can exist; but should the ascent be continued 
to a greater height, then a bursting pressure will be called into 
action by the pressure of the atmosphere being diminished in a 
greater degree than the elastic force of the gas in the balloon. 
In this case the danger may be removed by the provision of a 
valve opening in some convenient part of the balloon, by which 
a part of the gas may be allowed to escape. Such a valve is 
also necessary in order to enable the aeronaut to descend at 
{ileasure. Without it he would be compelled to remain in the 
atmosphere as long as the balloon continued to retain tlie gas 
with which it was inflated ; but provided with such a valve, he 
can idlow any portion of the gas to escape, and thereby diminish 
the magnitude of the balloon, and consequently produce a cor- 
responding decrease in its buoyancy. 

By analogy we should infer that the power of ascending at 
pleasure would be obtained by being able to supply an increased 
quantity of gas to the balloon; but this would not be easily 
practicable ; and, accordingly, ^e power of ascending has been 
obtained by carrying up sand-bags, or other weights called 
ballast, by throwing out which the machine is lightened, and 
caused to ascend ; or if from any accidental cause it should be 
found to fisdl with dangerous precipitancy, its rate of descent 
may be retarded by throwing out this ballast. 

The principal cause of danger attending aeronautical experi- 
ments arises from the accidental escape of the ffas from the 
balloon ; and it has consequently been ^ desirable object to 
contrive means, in such cases, for rendering the fall of the 
aeronaut less liable to dangerous effects. With this view, an 
apparatus has been contrived, called a parachute. It is usually 
formed like a large umbrella, which spreads above the ear wiUi 
its concave side presented downwards. The effect of this 
acting against the air below is to break the descent, and after 
a short time the rate of descent becomes uniform, instead of 
being, as heavy bodies generally are, accelerated. The magni- 
tude of tlie parachute may be such, that the rate of descent shall 
be so slow that no danger is to be apprehended from the con- 
cu^ion attending the fUl. If, therefore, the aeronaut descend 
on land, his safety is insured. 

The subjects of the first experiments with the parachute were 
naturally inferior animals. M. Blanchard dropped a dog sus- 
pended from a parachute, from the altitude of 6000 feet above 
the surface of the eaith. A whirlwind interrupted its descent, 
and carried it above the cloudR. The aeronaut soon after met 
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tiie pandrato a^ftm ; the 4of leeognized its mtster, and express- 
ed ms uneasiness and solicitnde by barking; another current of 
air, however, carried him off^ and he was lost sight of. The 
parachute with the dog descended soon after the aeronaut in 
safety. Ten years after this, M. Gamerin made several suc- 
cessful experiments with the parachute. He placed it half 
expanded between the balloon and the car, so as to spread like 
an umbrella above him. At the height of about 2000 feet he^ 
had the intrepidity to cut off the parachute and car from the 
balloon. He descended slowly, the parachute gradually unfold- 
ing itself, and finally reached the ground in safety. The same 
experiment was several times repeated with similar success. 
In one case he descended from the perpendicular height of 8000 
feet 

As the balloon derives its efficacy from the weight of the 
atmosphere, the parachute depends on the inertia of that fiuid. 
In descending, the broad concave suriace of the parachute must 
drive before it the column of air extending from its surface to 
the ground ; but the circumstance on which its principal excel- 
lence depends is, that the resistance arising from this inertia 
increases in a more rapid proportion than the velocity of 
descent. A double velocity in the parachute would produce a 
fourfold resistance in the air ; a tl»eefold velocity would pro- 
duce a ninefold resistance ; a forarifold velocity a sixteenfold 
resistance ; and so on. The law of this resistance has been 
already fully explained rempecting liquids in (107.) ; and it may 
be explained in the case of the atmosphere in exactly the same 
words ; but in the case of the descent of the parachute from 
great elevations, there is an obvious cause "which makes the 
resistance increase even in a more rapid proportion than is 
indicated by this law. . The increase of the resistance in the 
p#op<frtion of the square of the velocity arises from the suppo- 
sition that the resisting fluid through which the body moves 
continues to be of the same density. Now this is not the case 
with the atmospheric air through which the parachute falls ; 
each stratum into which it enters has a density greater than 
that horn which it descends, and consequently, on that account 
alone, will offer a proportionally increased resistance. This 
cause, added to the former, will very speedily compel the para- 
chute to descend with a uniform velocity. This velocity will 
be small in the same proportion as the parachute is large, and 
as the weight of the car and its contents is smalL 

As the gas by which a balloon is inflated is lighter than the 
atmosphere, the valve provided for its escape, when the aero- 
naut wishes to descend, is placed usually in the top of the 
balloon. If it were placed in Ihe bottom, even although it were 
op^n, the gas would not escape ; at least not in any considera- 
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U« qouiit*, Dw intb BH^ degTM of ceiHinqr. Ths miiMrior 
arwrare of the ■taKMphsre, ind the lutunl levity of the gw 
UMlf, ffoald prevsDt it* MCtpe ; but whon the valve u placed 
n tbe top, the gu will isNe from it on the Mine principle ea a 
lighter fluid rieee in a heavier. The car which bean the aen>> 
nuit U tuvally anppotted by a net-work, wliich ettenda over 
the balloon end which ii connected with it b* « nniaber of rmee 
'-' ■■ i"Af-«- 



Tbe total inpractictbili^ of guiding or gcveming balloone 
in their coniw tluough the air, hu hitherto prevented them 
ftom beiiw applied to anj purpose of ei[«nBive utility. Scien- 
tific men one, on eome occasioDs, ascended in the atmosphere, 
with a view of obeerving at great elevations the effect of tem- 
pontuie, preMine, electricity, and other phenomena connected 
with metwrology. In 1804, H.Qay Lussac and M. Biot made 
an weent from Pane, flimiihed with various meteorological 
appwnSOM, to a height of upwards of 13,000 feet. Soon tijter- 
irmM, IL Oajr Liuaac aaeended alone, to a height of 23,000 
ftet diove Pane. In 1807, M-Qamerinaacended at ten o'clock 
at ni|^ ftom Paiia, and, riling with udummI. r^dity, won 
attained an immeiue elevation above the cloud*. By aome 
aagUet, tb» ■mNoWiit te diMlingiBg tiM g» fram the Mlleui 
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WM fband to be mnmurageable, and the high degree of me- 
ftetion at so great an elevation produced in the bdloon aoch a 
tendency to burst, that the aeronant was obliged to cat a hole 
in the ailk to allow the escape of the air. The balloon then 
descended with such rapiditjTy that he was obliged to counteract 
Its motion by casting out ilU his ballast The balloon thus 
continued alternately rising and sinking for nearly eight hours, 
during which he experienced the effects of a thunder storm, by 
which he was finally dashed against the mountains. He landed 
at Mont Tonnere, at a distance of 300 miles firom Paris. 

The effiscts produced on the aeronaut by the rarefaction of 
the atmosphere at ffreat elevations, are sensiblv manifested in 
respbradon ; the pube is rendered more rapid, the head unusu- 
ally swelled, and the throat parched. 

The intense cold which also necessarily accompanies rare- 
faction produces great inconveniences, and an irresistible 
duroosition to sleep is felt 

It has been found also that storms and currente in the atmos- 
phere are local, and that while one stratum is thus agitated, 
other strata inferior or superior to it will be calm. Bv man- 
aging his ascent or descent, the aeronant may thus transfer him- 
self from wind to stillness, from a storm to a calm, or from one 
current of wind to another in a different direction. The veloci- 
ty with which balloons are sometimes transported through the 
air amounts to eighty miles an. hour. The appearance of the 
clouds from flpreat heights is said to resemble a plain of snow, 
or a sea of mntB cotton. Those which are charged with elec- 
tricity are said to resemble the smoke of ordnance, douds 
containing hail or snow axe often encountered, in which the car 
becomes almost filled with these substances. Clouds of mist 
or rain frequently drench the aeronaut When birds are allow- 
ed to escape from the balloon at a great height, they fall almost 
perpendicularly downwards, the attenuated air not having suffi- 
cient inertia to offer resistance to their wings.* 

Attempts have been made to render balloons useful in mili- 
tary operations, by viewing from an elevated position the dispo- 
sition and movements of an hostile army. An academy, with 
this object, was actuaUy esteblished at Neudon, near JPaiis, 
during the late war, where a corps of aeronauts was trained to 
tiie service. A balloon was kept constantlv inflated, and 
secured to tiie ground by a rope, which allowed it to ascend to 
a height of about twenty-five yards. At this institution militarr 
balloons were prepared for the different divisions of the French 
army ; and on one occasion an ascent was made by a French 
general, at the battle of Fleury, to a heightof neady 500yaxd% 

• TlM.MiBbai|ii BDQjelopiidia, Mti«l« Amroaaatiet. } 
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ftom which he reconnoitred the hostile armies. It is said that 
the signals which lurere made to general Jourdan on this occa- 
sion decided the ikte of the engagement The project, however, 
has long since heen abandoned, not being found generally 
available. 

It has been proposed to render balloons useful in geographic 
cal surveys, both as a means of raising the observer to great 
elevations, and of transmitting signals to great distances. 

The Diving BOl. 

(173.) The spirit of inquiry which so strongly characterizes 
the human mind, and which stimulates man to undertakings in 
which life itself is imminently risked, has not only prompted 
him to ascend into the regions of the air, but has also carried 
him to the depths of the sea. 

The practice of diving is of very early origin, and was first 
probably adopted for the recovery of articles of value dropped 
mto the water at small depths. Instances are recorded of per- 
sons having acquired by practice the habit of enduring submer- 
sion for a length of time which in many cases seems astonishing, 
and in others altogether incredible, indeed, the circumstances 
attending most of these narrations bear unequivocal marks of 
fiction. The gratification of a taste for the marvellous does not 
tempt us to allow a space in our pages for a descrii>tion of the 
feats of the Sicilian diver, whose chest was so capacious that by 
one inspiration he could ^aw in sufficient air to last him a whol6 
day, during which time he would sojourn at the bottom of the 
sea, and who became so inured to the water, that it was almost 
a matter of indifference to him whether he walked on dry land 
or swam in the deep, remaining oflen for five days in the sea, 
living upon the fish which he caught ! 

Various attempts were made to assist the diver by enabling 
him to carry down a supply of air ; and after a long period and 
flpradual improvements, suggested by experience, the present 
diving bell was produced. 

This machine depends for its efficacy on that quality in air 
which is conunon to all material substances, impenetrability ; 
that is, the total exclusion of all other bodies from the space in 
which it is present The diving bell is a large vessel closed at 
the sides and at the top, but open at the bottom. It should be 
perfectly impenetrable to air and water. When such a machine, 
with its mouth downwards, is pressed into the water by sufficient 
weiffhts suspended from it, the air contained in it at uie surface 
will DO enclosed by the sides, the top, and the surface of the water 
which enters the mouth of the machine. As it descends in the 
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liqiiid, toe air enclosed in it is subject to the pressure, which 
increases in proportion to tiie depth, and by virtne of its elas- 
ticity will become condensed in proportion to this pressure. 
Thus at the depth of about 34 feet, the hydrostatic pressure 
will be equal to that of the atmosphere ; and since the air at 
the surface of the water is under the atmospheric pressure, it 
will be affected by double the pressure at the depth of 34 feet. 
It will, therefore, confonnably to what was explained in (132.), 
be condensed so much as to be reduced to half its original 
dimensions. Half the capacity of the machine will, therefore 
he filled with water, and the other half will contain all the air 
which filled the machine at the moment of its immersion. As 
the depth is increased, the space occupied by the air in the bell 
will be proportionably diminished. 

It is well known that if an animal continue to respire in a 
space from which a fresh supply of atmospheric air is excluded, 
tne air confined in the space will at length become unfit for the 
support of life. This is owing to an effect produced upon the 
air drawn into the lungs, by which when breathed it contains 
carbonic acid, an in^edient not present in the natural atmos- 
phere, and which is nimbly destructive to animal life.* When 
the air in which the animal is confined has been breathed for a 
length of time, this effect being repeated, the air enclosed 
becomes highly impregnated with this gas ; and if its escape be 
not allowecCand a fresh supplv'of atmospheric air admittea,the 
animal cannot live. If, therefore, a diving bell be used to ena- 
ble persons to descend in water, it will be necessary either to 
raise them to the surface after that interval in which the air 
confined in the bell becomes unfit for respiration, or means must 
be adopted to send down a supply of fresh air, and to allow the 
impure air to escape. But besides this, there is another reason 
why means of sending down a supply of air are necessary. It 
has been already proved, that the hydrostatic pressure causes 
the water to fill a large part of ^Jio capacity of tne machine, the 
air contained in it bemg condensed. It is necessary, therefore, 
in order to maintain sufficient room for the diver free ^om water, 
to supply such a quantity of air, as that in its condensed state 
it will keep the surface of the water near the mouth of the 
machine. Thus, at the depth of 34 feet, it will be necessazy 
to supply as much air as would fill the bell in its natural state* 
At double that depth, as much more will be necessary, and 
•con. 

* Tbart ii alwajri prvMnt, however, in every part of the fttmoephere, a very 
■nail and variable proportinn of carbonic acid. Animal reipiration freatly Uh 
eieaeei the quantity or this deleterioua gae in a confined portion of air, and ale* 
dlnlniehee toe qnaatity of oxyfen gas, that conititveBt of atnoepberie air Ml 
wUeh ite power of tiutainlnf llw depends.^AM. £p. 
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The air neceBsary for these purposes is supplied by one or 
more larffe condensmff syringes, constructed on the principle 
explained in (163.). These syrinsfes, or pumps, are placed ubove 
the surface of the water into which the bell is let down, and 
they commuDicate with the interior of the bell by a flexible tube 
carried through the water and under the mouth of the bell. 
Through this tube any quantity of fresh air, which may be 
requisite for either of the purposes already mentioned, may 
be supplied. A tube ftumished with a stopcock is placed in the ' 
top of the beU, by which the diver can let any quantity of 
impure air escape, to make room for the fresh air which is 
admitted. The impure air will rise by its levity in bubbles to 
the surface. 

The diving bell received its name from the shape originally 
given to it It was constructed with a round top, increasing in 
maffnitude towards the mouth, thus resembling the shape of a 
bell. It is now, however, usually constructed square at the top 
and bottom, the bottom being a little l&rger than the top, and 
the sides slightly diverging from above. The material is some- 
times cast iron, the mole machine being cast in one piece, 
and made very thick, so that there is no danger either from 
leakage or fracture. In this case the weight of the machine 
itself is sufficient to sink it. Diving bells, however, are also 
sometimes constructed of close-grained wood, two planks being 
connected together with sheet lead between them. 

In the top of the machine are placed several strong fflass 
lenses for the admission of light, such as are used in the decks 
of vessels to illuminate the apartments below. 

The shape of the machine is generally oblong, with seats for 
the diver at the end ; shelves for tools, writing materials, or any 
other articles necessary to be carried down, are placed at the 
sides ; and below the seats there are boards placed across the 
machine to support the feet. Messages are communicated from 
below to above either in writing or by signals. A board is car- 
ried in the beU on which a written message may be chalked. 
This board communicates by a cord with the aim of the super- 
intendent above, who, on a signal given, draws it up, and who, 
in a similar way, is able to return an answer. 

When the bell is of cast iron, a system of signals may be 
made by very simple means ; a blow struck by a hammer on the 
bell produces a peculiar sound distinctly audible at the surface 
of the water, and which cannot be mistaken for any other noise. 
The number of strokes made on the bell indicate the nature of 
the message, the smaller number of strokes signifying those 
messages most frequently necessary. Thus, a single stroke 
calls for a supply of firesh air ; two strokes command the bell to 
stand still ; three express a desire to be drawn up ; four to be 
23* 
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lowMed, and higher numbers express motion in different direc- 
tions. Of course this system of signals is arbitrary, and liable 
to be varied in different places. 

The bell is usually suspended from a crane, which is placed 
above the surface of the water ; and in order to move it, this 
crane is placed on a railway, by which it is enabled to traverse 
a certain space in one direction* The carriage which traverses 
this railway supports another railway in directions at right 
angles to it, on which the crane is supported. By these means 
two motions may be given to the crane, the extent of which 
may be determined by the length of the railway, and the bell 
may be brought to any part of the bottom which is perpendicu- 
larly below the parallelogram formed by the length of the 
railway. 
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AAUteratioo of milk ; of ipiritB, pago 

Air, iu color, 175; kui woirht, 176; 

the oiTocta of ito inertia^ 177 ; pioefr 

of its materiality j impenetrable, 178; 

its elasticity ; its elasticity ezplaiaed, 

181. 
AJr-fump. 933 ; ezpMiaeats with, SS9. 
Air-vessel of fbrcing-pnmps, iM8. 
Air-balloon, 857. 
Air-gnn, 357. 
Alloys, 193. 

Amazm, river, ita disappeaanee, 4&.. 
Animals, birds, and fishes, their shape 

explained, 147. 
Arehimedes. his experiment on Hiero'f 

crown, 196 ; his screw, 157. 
Aristotle, his knowledge of the weight 

of air, 190. 
Arlandes, Marquis de, his aseent in a 

balloon, 96B. 
Atmosphere, its probable limite, 188. 
Atmospherie air, its properties, 174; 

its elasticity equal to its weight, 187 ; 

its height, 8^; its pressme, 905; 

pressure bursts a bladder, 989 } raTeets 

in the higher strata observed in bal- 
loons, Sod. 

B. 

Balanee, hydroeUtie, 116. 

Ballast, iu effect in ships, 09. 

Balleoek explained, 77. 

Ballo<ms, air, 857 ; formed of air rare* 
fled by heat, 860 ; lContgoliler>s,961 ; 
Pil&tre de Bosier's asemt; Kerquis 
de Arlandes*s ascent; first inflated 
with hydrogen, 808; Blanehard's as- 
cent, S»3i ascents of Oav-Lussae, 
Biot, wid Oaniarin, 865; their military 
use, 966. 

Barker's mill, 156. 

Barometer discovered by Torricelli, 190. 
applied to the measurement o^heights 
by Pascal, 191 ; construction of, lS3 ; 
diagonal, 197 ; wheel, 198 ; its uses ; a 
weather glass,801 ; measuring heights 
by, 803. 

Bellows, hydrostatic, 19 jdomestic fbrge. 



Blanchard, his ascent in a halloM, 863 
Boiling water, the process of, 65. 
Bramui, his press, lO. 
Breathing aoeounted for, 807. 
Buoyancy explained, 74. 

C. 

Camel for lifting vessels over shoals, 

78. 
Campbell, his experiment on a bottle 

sunk in the sea, 34. 
Canals, constroetion of, 48: looks of, 

49; their defect as means of tiaasport, 

146.' 
Cataracts, their heights, 47. 
Chain pump, 165. 
Cities, method of supplying them with 

water, 37. 51. 
Clocks, ornamental fiMiatain, 46. 
Color of air. 174. 
Compressibilitr, ITS. 
Conoenser, 837. 

Condensing syringe, 834. . 

Contrivance to prevent firandenng, 76. 
Cream floats on milk, 84. 
Cupping, 933. 

D. 

Dectot, his hydreolea, 90. 
Density, 109. 

De Parcieux»s hydrometer^ 128. 
Diagonal barometer, 197. 
Discovery of atmospheric pressure, its 
history, 188. . ., ^_ 

Diver, effect upon, at great depths^ 95. 
Diving bell,.967. 
Double fbrcing pamp, 850. 

E. 




bladder, 990. 



Birdcage fonntidn, 911. 

Birds ; their flight depends on air, 178. 



Diaoaer. wbv. 
Engine, fire, 951. 
Exhausting syringe, 9Io. 



Fliei, their power of walklBg M «•«• 
ings,807. 
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Flottinf boidiM» ihuk potitioii ; MuiUb- 

fiom oi; 91 ] on water MplainM, 79 j 

bodiaa txpl«iD6d, 71. 
Fordof pomp, SM6 j double, S50. 
FoaBtdBf , natiml onei ozplained, 47 j 

ibr birdcifot, 811. 
Wnit dried or iliriTeUed, ezperuneoti 

on with air-pump, S96. 

O. 

Galileo rejeeta the anoient doctrine of a 

▼aenmn. 190. 
Oamerin, hie aieent in a balloon, 965. 
Gae-liolden,819. 
GaMmeten, S13. 
GauM of air-pump, 994. 
G^Xnnac, hie aeeent in a balloon, 

Governor ilnice. 168. 

Guinea and fbather experiment, 839. 

Gun, air, 857. 

H. 

Heat, iu effeeta, 171. 

Heating houeei, method of, 87. 

Hydraidiee. 190. 

Hydrogen first ueed fi>r balloons, 908. 

Hydrometer, Sikei'e, 180: Nioholion'f. 

181 1 De Parcieuz*e, 198. 
Hydxoetatic preie, 10 ; bellowe, 19. 

I. 

lee lifhter than water, 89. 
Jeta d^eau, 949. 

Immenion of loUda in liquidi, 58. 
Impenetrabili^ of air proved experi- 
mentally, 179. 
Inertia ofair, ita effeeta, 177. 
Ink bottles to prevent ink evaporatinf , 



Kettle, form of iu apout, 41 j effeet in 
boiling, 909. 



Lana. Franeia, hia ballooUjSSO. 
Level, its exact meaning, 68. 
Leveling, instruments for, 54. 
Life preservers, 70. 



lifting pump, 838. 
Limits, probable < 



188. 



•nea of atmoaphere, 



Liquids machines, 6j experiment to 
prove their eomaression, 35; main- 
tain their level, 37 j their suiftce level, 
48 s resistance of, 143. 

Liquors, effervescing, 814. 

Locks of canals, 4S, 



Machinea^ydranlic, 150; for raising 

water, 988. 
Magdeboig henispheras, 831. 



Matter, its mechanical fonns, L 
Mercury, why used in baiometer, 197 

method of puriflring it, 195. 
MiU, Barker^;, la. ^ 
Montgolfier, his balloon, 861. 

N. 

Nature abhors a vacuum, 180. 
Nicho]son*s hydrometer, 181. 

O. 

Oil floaU on water, 83. 

Oronoko, river, its disappearance, 48. 

P. 

Parachute, 863. 

Paradox, hydrostatic, 8. 

Paacal, hia verification of TorriceIli*e 

diaoovery of the elfocta of atmoapherio 

preaaure, 191. 
Penetration of dimenaiona, 197. 
PUAtre de Boiier aacenda in a balloon, 



Pneumatica, 169. 

Pneumatic trough, 918. 

Preaaure of liamda, 3 ; hydrostatic, ex- 
amplea of, in animal economy, 16: 
proportional to the depth, 17 ; equal 
u all direetiona, 31 j on the aidea of a 
veaael, 83; on embankmenta, S)6; 

Sreater than the weight which pro- 
ucea it, 87 ; indepentent of the ahape 
ofthe veaael, 89. 

Proof, apirit, 84. 

Pumps, their tiieory diacovered by Tor- 
rioelli, 191; water cannot riae in, 
without atmoapheric preaaure, 830: 
lifting, 838: without Miction, 840: 
auction, 841; forcing, 946; double 
forcing, 850. 

R. 

Railroada, their advantagea, 149. 

Rarefoction of air, 814. 

Regulation of mill-work by governor, 

Reaistance ofair, ita effeeU, 177. 

Reapiration rightly accounted for by an 
ancient writer, 190. 

Rivers, their origin and course explain- 
ed, 46 1 their disamearaoce explained, 
48 ; eddies of, l4b ; flowing through 
a lake, 138. " 

Rocks split by the pressure of liquids, 
36. 

8. 

Scale of barometer, 194. 

Screw of Arehimeaes, 157. 

Ships, their form explained, 76; why 

tnev lean sidewards ^lOl. 
Sikes's Hydrometer, 180. 
Siphon gauge, 985 ; Wnrtemberg, 856. 
Slqr, ita color accounted for, 17C 
Sluice, governor, 16B 
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B*lldf mesrarad by inmienion, 50. 

flonnd eun onl j be modocad in air. 934. 

SiMcifie fravity. 103 j methoda of iiiid- 
inf it, 115 ; or a mixture, 1S8. 

Spirit level, 56. 

Spnuting fluida, veloeity o^ 131. 

Sprinca explained ; aubmanna anea ex- 
plained, 47. 

Bteam-boata, nae of moTable weif hta 
on deck, 101. 

Soction, ancient thewy of, wrong, 189. 

Suction pamp, S41. 

Syringe, exhauiting, 915 ; eondenaing, 
934. 

T. 

Tea-pot, form of itarooat, 41 ; why a 
hole in the lid of, 909. 

Taqnendama^ cataract of, 47. 

Torricelli acconnta for the elevation <^ 
water in pumpa ; dlBcovera the ba- 
rometer, 190. 

Toya, philoaophical onea, 83. 

V. 

▼aeniun, ancitnt doetrina nq^tiog, 
180. 



Vapor. 173. 

Vaporization, 173. 

Vena contraeta, 136. 

Vent-peg, S09. 

Vernier applied to barometer, 900. 

W. 

Walking on water, 99. 

Water apparently converted into wine, 

85 ; how obtained pure, 106 ; wheal, 

overahot, 151 , imderahot, 154 : breaat. 

155. 
Wavea^ optical deception of» 43 j eanaaa 

of thia appearance, 44. 
Woather-glaai, common mlea abaard 

903 ; correct mlea of it, 903. 
Weight lost by immeraion, ^ j of air, 

176 ; of atmoaphere equal to ita ala»- 

ticity, 187. 
Wella of water explained, 47. 
Wheel barometer, 198. 
Wind ariaea from the inertia of air, 178 ; 

iU eifecta, 179. 
Wine, guggling noiae in decanting, 913; 

error in uie common method of co0l« 

ing,88. 
Wwtamberg aiphon, 956, 
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